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The 
Crooked 
Sword 
of the Kremlin 


In 1973 John, now in fourth grade, will be 
21. From now until he comes of age John is 
a prime target-for the Communists. Years ago 
,Lenin himself blueprinted the campaign for 
the minds of young people when he declared: 
“Youth will decide ‘the issue -of the entire 
struggle...” é 

Recent events in Japan, :Latin America, 
and San Francisco indicate that the masters 
of the Kremlin have taken those words to 
heart. 

We too must remember them. We must also 
remember Cardinal Cushing’s words: “The 
greatest asset the Communists have is our 
ignorance of their tactics, strategy and ob- 
jectives.” 


If our youngsters are well versed in the 
truths of Catholicism, and if they are taught 
to recognize the ways and the ends of Com- 
munism—the crooked sword of the Kremlin 


will be powerless. 

The fourth grade is none too soon to begin. 
For our part, during the 1961-62 school year 
a special supplement in JUNIOR CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER (grades 4-6) and a series in 
TREASURE CHEST (for all grades) will deal 
with the evil, godless philosophy of Commu- 
nism. No less important, the MESSENGERS 
will continue to Stress the social teachings 
of the Church so that all the Johns (and 
Judys) will be well prepared to do their part 
in working for “the restoration of all things 
in Christ.” 
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MIDWEST: MYTH OR REALITY 
Edited By Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 


A new and revealing appraisal of significant aspects of 
the Midwest's image and realities is presented in a brief 
symposium of comments by such Midwestern-scene 
observers as U.S. Sen. Gale W. McGee (Wyoming): 
Donald R. Murphy (Wallace’s Farmer); Professors 

Russel B. Nye (Michigan State); Jay Wiley (Purdue); 
John T. Flanagan (Illinois) and others. 98 pp. $3.50 


RELIGION AS AN OCCUPATION: 
A Study in the 


Sociology of Professions 
By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 


Fr. Fichter equates the Church, as far as possible, with 
other employers and points out a difterent kind of 
knowledge and a different perspective by which to 

evaluate the church functionaries’ profession in relation 


to others. 280 pp. $6.50 
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...In timely new titles for Spring 


FAITH IN THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


By Edward D. O'Connor, C.S.C. 

A scholarly work of biblical exegesis which attempts 
to determine what faith meant to the first three 
evangelists. The book also examines and helps to resolve 
the opposition that divides the practitioners of biblical 
and speculative theology in their conceptions 

of faith. 168 pp. $5.00 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
IN A NEW ERA 


Edited By Stephen D. Kertesz 

A timely evaluation of the drastic change in the role 
played by contemporary diplomacy and the complex 
problems American diplomacy has dealt with in the era 
since World War II. An impressive list of 18 contributors 
to this symposium includes: Hans J. Morgenthau 
Phillip E. Mosely, J. B. Duroselle, Harold B. Haskins 
and Bernhard G. Bechhoefer. 640 pp. $10.00 


SOVIET POLICY TOWARD 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


By Joseph L. Nogee 


An examination and analysis of Soviet attitudes in councils 
and commissions from San Francisco to the present. 


Visit us at the Catholic Library Association Convention in St. Louis—Booth #35. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 
Notre Dame’ Indiana 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
DIVISION 


. « . Where 

master craftsmanship 

. . . thorough knowledge of the 

great heritage of Catholic liturgical art 
. . . masterful design combine 

to create for America’s 


Catholic schools... 


all NCEA 
delegates and visitors are 
cordially invited to visit Josten’s 


exhibit, Booths J-50 and 1-52, to receive 
a free packet of souvenirs. 
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CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLOGY 
Volume I: Questions in Fundamental Moral 
Theology 

by John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, S.J. 

In this volume the authors treat such. subjects 
as human freedom and responsibility, sexuality, 
Steady-dating, alcoholism, tranquillizers, psy- 
chiatry and Catholicism, and contraception 
“, .. it should be read by every priest and 
student of moral _theology.”—Theological 


Studies. $4.50 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

Its Spirit, Conditions, Methods 

by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 

Translated by Mary Ryan 

“Father Sertillanges’ book provides a stirring 
yet discriminating account of the nature and 
dignity of the vocation to the intellectual life.” 
—The Sign. Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.00 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL RECRUITING 
by Godfrey Poage, C.P. 

A leader in the field of vocational guidance 
presents the principles and methods of religious 
recruiting, together with their successful appli- 
cation, as learned from America’s best diocesan 
and religious directors and counsellors. $3.50 


THE LAW OF CHRIST 


Moral Theology for Priests and Laity 
Volume I: General Moral Theology 

by Bernard Haring, C.SS.R. 

Translated by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP., S.T.D. 

A new and rich approach to moral theology— 
hailed by European reviews as one of the most 
outstanding works produced in this field in 
decades. The present volume deals with gen- 
eral moral problems and the questions of dis- 
cipline and control. Each chapter is followed 
by bibliographical notes which refer to the 
questions discussed. $8.50 


THE LIFE OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


The Church, Grace, and the Sacraments 

by Philip L. Hanley, O.P. 

Father Hanley discusses the mystery of the 
Church and the mystery of sacramental grace, 
concentrating on those aspects of the mysteries 
which have a direct bearing on the spiritual 
life of the layman. $4.95 
A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

by Frederick Copleston, S.J. 

Volume’ I: Greece and Rome.......$4,00 
Volume II: Augustine to Scotus...... $4.50 
Volume III: Ockham to Suarez 

Volume IV: Descartes to Leibniz 

Volume V: Hobbes to Hume 

Volume VI: Wolff to Kant 


PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS 

by Hilaire Morris, O.S.M. 

A remarkable work of compression and clarity 
covering the entire range of Logic, Meta- 
physics, Cosmology, and Psychology. Philos- 
ophy for Beginners is one of the most service- 
able introductions to a difficult field to appear 
in many years. $3.95 


Onthe = NEWMAN 
proudly 


occasion of presents an 


the = OUTSTANDING 


NCEA EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTION ST 


Dogmatic Theology, Volume III 
THE SOURCES OF REVELATION AND DIVINE FAITH 


by Msgr. G. Van Noort 

Translated by W. R. Murphy, S.S. and J. J. Castelot, S.S. 

The first treatise, The Sources of Revelation, is a systematic treat- 
ment of Sacred Scripture. It deals with, among other subjects, the 
canon of Sacred Scripture, the nature of inspiration, the sense of 
Scripture, its reading and interpretation, and the role of tradition. 
The second treatise, Divine Faith, includes sections on the notion and 
division of faith, the object of divine faith, preparation for faith on 
the part of the intellect and will, and the properties of faith. $7.50 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF 

An Introductory Course in Apologetics 

by Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A. 

Combining a deep knowledge of apologetics with a skill in present- 
ing complex material in an interesting manner, Fr. Stanford has pro- 
duced this text designed primarily for high-school seniors and junior 
college students. Includes Review Questions, Glossary, Bibliography. 
Illustrated. Paper 1.95 Cloth $3.75 


READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY 

Volume I: From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 

Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 

An easy-to-use, ready-reference collection of primary documents and 
source readings in ecclesiastical history. All of the material has been 
arranged in chronological and topical order, and the documents are 
placed in their historical seiting with skillful introductions by Father 


Barry. Paper $2.95 Cloth $7.50 


THE COLLEGE READING SERIES 


Expertly organized volumes of supplementary and illustrative read- 

ings in the various branches of the social sciences and philosophy. 

READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
Volume I $2.25 

Edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D Volume II $2.25 

READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 

Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., §.T.D 

READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Gordon C. Zahn, Ph.D 

READINGS IN ECONOMICS 

Edited by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J., Ph.D 

READINGS IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 

Edited by James Collins, Ph.D 


vherever good books are sold.. 4, H 3 N EW M AN P R ES "aie 
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THE NEW COURSE IN RELIGION 
FOR PARISH AND HOME 


By Very Rev. Msgr. Clarence D. White 


Primary 
I 


PURPOSE: This series of text-work- 

books, based on the New Revised Balti- 

more Catechism, is designed for use as 
follows: 

A. In Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Classes (Grades 1-8). 

B. For First Communion Classes con- 
ducted by the parish for children not 
in parochial school. 

For CCD Classes on the high school 
level. 

D. For home study, under the guidance 
and direction of the parents. 

E. For adult study clubs (the high school 
texts of the series). 

A special feature of the series is the fact 
that it is designed to enlist the aid of the 
parents in teaching religion to their chil- 
dren. In this course, home instruction and 
parish instruction are planned to work 
together as a unit. 
The books are further designed to enable 
the student to grasp the basic doctrines by 
giving him sufficient review and repetition 
of the matter as well as a co-ordination 
of we st doctrine with Bible, prayer, 
liturgy and life situations 


OUR WAY TO GOD 


RELIGION SERIES 


FEATURES OF THE COURSE: 

1. Designed to have the parent take an 
important part in the religious educa- 
tion of his child. 

. Simple, direct method of presentation 
so that anyone with a basic Catholic 
training can teach the course. 

. Stress is laid on fixing in the child’s 
mind the basic truths of faith by which 
he must live. 

. Complete integration of Scripture, dog- 
ma and liturgy in each lesson. 

. Foundation of the course is the Balti- 

more Catechism. 
Follows the latest catechetical practices. 

PLAN OF THE SERIES: 

The series is planned to be used in either 

of two ways: 

PLAN I. For CCD classes or other in- 

struction groups where the classes are 

large and are arranged according to the 
grade level of the students, one grade to 

a class 

PLAN II. For use where classes of Chris- 

tian Doctrine are small and where students 

of various grades need to be grouped to- 
gether, or where the course is used by the 
family alone 


OTHER POPULAR TEXTBOOKS 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


A complete and newly designed edition in- 


corporating the latest Confraternity transla- 


tion for 
Eye-ease type 


Maps in color 


Sturdy 


daily use by students. 


textbook binding. 


Table of references. Spe- 


cial section giving the Life-of Christ with 


illustrations. 


51/4,” x 8” Durable, cloth-bound, with stamp- 


ing in two colors. 


$3.95... $2.95 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


McGuire—Connell Catechism Series 
Living My Religion Series 


Land of Our Lady History Series 


Primary 
II 


ORGANIZATION: 

Primary I and II are for use by children 

of First Communion age. 

Thereafter the series is cycled as follows: 

Creed Year, Commandments Year, Sacra- 

ments Year for Middle Grades; 

Creed Year, Commandments Year, Sacra- 

ments Year for Upper Grades; 

Creed Year, Commandments Year, Sacra- 

ments Year and Vocations Year for High 

School. 

In general, the plan of each lesson is as 

follows: A short review of the previous 

lesson; a Scripture quotation; an explana- 

tion of the quotation in relation to the 

dogma that is being taught; catechism 

questions and answers; a Bible story re- 

lated to dogma being learned; and applica- 

tion of the Bible story and of liturgy 

related to dogma; testing material. 

PUBLICATION SCHEDULE— 

The creed and commandments books will 

be ready by September of 1961. The re- 

mainder of the series will be ready by 

January of 1962. 

NOW READY 

Primary I, 128 pages, paper covers. 
$1.17... 94 

128 pages, paper covers. 
$1.25... .97 


Primary II, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A new edition containing the Confraternity 
text especially designed for daily use by 
students 
Eye-ease type. Sturdy textbook binding. 
Phoneticized proper names. Footnotes for 


easy reference. Full-color illustrations. 


Sturdy text-cover binding. 
$1.18... .93 


3Y/n" x $14” 


Durable, cloth-bound, with stamping in two 
colors SiF2... 


$1.34 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A Course in Religion—Laux 


Catholic 


Truth in Survey Series 


FOR COLLEGES 


Truth of Christianity Series 


Our Lady's Highway to History Workbook Series 
Johnson Bible History Series Gilmour Bible History Series 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
7 East 51st Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


Chicago 6 @ Cincinnati 1 ¢ Boston 10 ¢ San Francisco 3 


Summa Theologica 
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Cardinal's Campaign way “OVER-THE-TOP” 





THE CARDINAL'S CAMPAIGN 
FOR THE NEW SEMINARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


$95. 000,000. 
VER the TOP | | 


A 


New York, Dec. 15—Shown after the Victory Report Rally 

at Madison Square Garden are His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
(second from left), with the Most Rev. John J. Maguire, V.G., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York and Archdiocesan Co-ordinator of The Cardinal’s 
Campaign for the new Seminary and High Schools. At the extreme left 

is Rt. Rev. Msgr. Terence J. Cooke and at extreme right Vy. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph P. A. O’Brien, Assistant Archdiocesan Co-ordinators for the 
Campaign. At the time the photograph was taken the $25,000,000 
minimum goal had reached $35,399,180. On January 31st, the new total 
was $37,250,000 and reports are still coming in. 


CCS was privileged to have been asked by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
to direct the $25,000,000 campaign for the new Seminary and High Schools. 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Catholic Fund Raising and Public Relations 
Offices Throughout The United States and Canada 
international Headquarters: Empire State Building, New York I, N.Y., OXford 5-1175 
Other Offices in: 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. You may call, or wire us collect. 
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Correspondence 





Correction 


Epiror: As technical director and narrator 
of the motion picture Operation Abolition 
—the documentary film of the May, 1960 
student riots in San Francisco—I was sur- 
prised at your March 11 editorial concern- 
ing possible errors and distortions in the 
film’s narration. 

America has a great reputation for be- 
ing an accurate and fair publication, and 
a few misstatements of fact could damage 
that reputation. Thus, I hope you will ac- 
cept my comments in the manner in which 
they are submitted—namely, corrections in 
a constructive vein. 

Your editorial states: “The Un-American 
Activities Committee has betrayed a will- 
ingness to lump all of its numerous critics 
together as Communists or Communist 
dupes.” 

Concerning the film Operation Abolition, 
which the committee produced, you say: 
“They had to make the point that 
all opponents of the committee are Com- 
munist dupes.” 

Both of these statements are totally in- 
accurate. As a former research analyst for 
the HCUA, I am familiar, in a firsthand 
way, with the extreme caution employed 
by the committee in using the word “Com- 
munist.” Few agencies and organizations 
in our nation exert even half as much cau- 
tion as the HCUA and the Federal Bu 
reau of Investigation. The same would hold 
true for the phrase “Communist dupe.” 

The narration of the film is explicitly 
clear in its description of the San Fran- 
cisco incident. It line 
between the peaceful picketers who pa- 
raded outside the City Hall building, and 
the unruly and sometimes violent students 


clearly draws the 


who chanted, sang, disrupted the courts, 
and defied law and order inside the build- 
ing. At no time does it charge directly, 
or even imply indirectly by innuendo, that 
ALL of the students involved in the dem- 
onstrations were “Communist dupes.” The 
film does state, as the facts reveal, that the 
participants in the rioting which occurred 
in the hallways on May 13 during the 
luncheon recess of the committee’s hear- 
ings were being led by Communist agents, 
were incited to violence by these agents, 
and were thus the dupes and tools of the 
Communist agitators. 

The narration states: “These young peo- 
ple [the rioters] have been duped into 
openly resisting and defying law enforce- 
ment, duped by a handful of Communist 


agitators.” 


34 


In addition it points out that “among 
City Hall at San 
trained Communist 
unwitting 


those arrested in the 


Francisco were a few 
agents. The others 

dupes of the party who had, in the heat 
of chanting and singing, performed like 
puppets, with the Communists in control 
of the strings, even to the point of will- 
fully and deliberately defying law and 


were the 


order.” 

Judge Albert Axelrod of the San Fran- 
cisco Municipal Court, who tried the cases 
involving the 62 arrested rioters, stated 
that there were “ample grounds for con- 
viction” in each of the cases on charges 
of disturbing the peace and inciting to 
riot. 

]. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, stated in his re- 
port on the riots, Communist Target— 
Youth: “An officer warned that fire hoses 
would have to be used if the crowd did 
not disperse, but the crowd, instigated by 
Communists who had maneuvered them- 
selves into strategic positions, became more 
unruly,” 

Mr. Hoover “The 
nists demonstrated in San Francisco just 


how powerful a weapon Communist infil- 


continues: Commu- 


tration is. Thev revealed how it is possible 
for only a few Communist agitators, using 
mob psychology, to turn peaceful demon- 
strations into riots.” 
The Mayor of San 
Christopher, issued a statement immedi- 


Francisco, George 


ately following the riots in which he stated 
that Cornmunists had led the The 
San Francisco Chronicle of May 18, 1960 
reports: “Mayor Christopher agreed that 
a ‘great majority’ of the student demon- 


riots. 


strators were “dupes of the Communists’.” 
The San Francisco Examiner of the same 
date points out: “The Mayor said that in 
his opinion last Friday’s riot was Commu- 
nist-directed and that for the most part, 
‘unknowing and misguided students’ were 
innocent pawns of trained Communist agi- 
tators skilled in crowd control tactics.” 

I could cite numerous other examples, 
from the San Francisco newspapers, from 
statements issued by ministers and priests 
who saw the rioting, from the testimony 
of the Sheriff, Police Chief and Police In- 
spector of San Francisco, and from other 
reliable sources to substantiate the fact that 
the riogs were Communist-led and that the 
studen§ participants were dupes of the 
Communists. 

The important 
statements, by the film, by the Mayor, by 
J. Edgar Hoover and by Judge Axelrod, is 


point in all of these 


that nobody at any time charges, or even 
implies, that “all opponents of the com- 
mittee are Communist dupes,” as your edi- 
torial reports. 

It takes a great amount of evidence, 
much research and analogy, extensive in- 
vestigation and extreme caution to assert 
that any operation has been instigated by 
Communist agents. Mere participation by 
these does not necessarily 
mean contro]. Mere proximity does not 
necessarily influence. Indeed, it 
would be a grave error to account anything 
as being created or led by.the Soviet con- 
spiracy—be it good or bad—unless such ac- 
count be true and accurate. Overestimation 
of our enemy is as defeating as under- 


subversives 


mean 


estimation. 

The and re- 
search on the San Francisco riots point 
unanimously and conclusively to the fact 
that Communists did incite and lead the 
non-Communist students into violence. The 
film Operation Abolition states this truth 
clearly and without further implication, 
and is equally careful to distinguish be- 
tween the riots and the other protests, dem- 


evidence, investigation 


onstrations and pickets. 

On such important matters as commu- 
nism, we all want to be accurate. Again 
I say that I corrections of 
your editorial only in a sense of construc- 
tive criticism, realizing that everyone 
makes mistakes, but knowing also that mis- 
statements of fact in your editorial might 
tend to mislead some of your readers. Out- 
side of this, I felt that your editorial was 
excellent, and I shall look forward to see- 
ing future copies of AMERICA. 

Futon Lewis 1 


write these 


Washington, D.C. 
[See our comment “Operation Abolition” 


on p. 41.) 
Again, the Schools 


Epiror: Your editorial comment “Angry 
Parents” (3/18) puts the finger on the key 
issue in the controversy over the right of 
private schools to Federal aid. The Amer- 
ican system of education does not allow the 
Federal Government any role in schooling, 
as such. If Federal aid to schools is not to 
be an invasion of local control, it must be 
predicated on the basis of assistance to help 
individual citizens and communities meet 
their school commitments. Otherwise we 
are not talking about Federal aid to educa- 
tion, but about Federal support of the pub- 
lic school system. 

Presumably, the American people do not 
want a Federal system of education. If 
this be true, they would be foolish to allow 
any Federal action in education which did 
not benefit every citizen, no matter what 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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#) Cordham university press 


Outstanding Works by Outstanding Authors: 


LOVE OF LEARNING AND THE DESIRE FOR GOD $5.50 
by Dom Jean Leclercq, O.S.B. 


A milestone in Fordham Publications, chosen by the Catholic Book Club 
as their March selection. Written by the noted French Benedictine, Jean 
Leclercq, it tells of the role of learning among the Medieval monastic 
orders and of the apostolic nature of scholarship which motivated Christian 
learning from St. Benedict’s time. The author reveals how the scholar’s 
learning has a great influence on his spiritual life, how the monasteries 
became custodians of culture, though such a task was certainly not in the 
mind of St. Benedict when he wrote his famous rule. Father Leclercq explains how the love of 
learning and the pursuit of sanctity are not incompatible, a conclusion important to modern 
“scholars” and to intelligent laymen as well. 


SYMBOL AND MYTH IN ANCIENT POETRY $5.00 
by Herbert Musurillo, S.J. 


A sensitive study of the imagination at work on the images and symbols 
with which ancient Greek and Latin poetry is so richly endowed. Father 
Musurillo sets out to “listen” with a discriminating ear to the recital of 
experiences told of by the ancients in their tales and love lyrics and in their 
quest for wisdom that lies behind the soaring choral odes of the Greek 
tragedians. Here is a timely appreciation of a magnificent collection of 
ancient poetry, part of the great literary heritage of the Western world. Available in May. 


RACE AND NATIONALISM: $6.75 
The Struggle for Power in Rhodesia-Nyasaland 
by Thomas M. Franck, Dept. of International Law, N.Y.U. 


A penetrating analysis of Negro-white relations based on the author’s on- 

the-spot investigation of economic, legal and social disparities which con- 

tribute to the growth of explosive tensions as in the Congo. Referring to 

these tensions, the author notes that for Rhodesia-Nyasaland “It is still five 

minutes to midnight. Retreat from racism is still possible without becoming 
a rout. . .” Reviewing this bork, Professecr Themas Adam writes in AMERICA, “the double 
standard that plagues the European outlook in Africa casts a dreary shadow in the light of 
the traditional values of our culture.” 


JOHN DEWEY: His Thought and Influence 
Edited by John Blewett, S.J., Sophia University, Tokyo 


Nine prominent Catholic educators comment on the contribution of the 
well-known philosopher to the thought of the American and world scene. 
John S. Brubacher, professor of the philosophy of education at Yale, intro- 
duces this collection celebrating the 100th anniversary of Dewey’s birth. 
The book “commands the attention of Dewey scholars and professional 
educators everywhere” says reviewer Charles F. Donovan in AMERICA. 


THE JUNIORATE IN SISTER FORMATION 
Edited by Sister Ritamary, C.H.M., Foreword by Cardinal Larraona 


Volume four of the Sister Formation Series tells how the Church desires 
that all religious women have, apart from Postulancy and the Novitiate, a 
period of several years of further training in the spiritual principles that 
have been inculcated ia the Novitiate—a period of training that will bring 
the young religious to a level of professional competence before her involve- 
ment in the active work of the apostolate. The Juniorate “will be a must for 
juniorate faculties, a freshening of ideals for many Professed Sisters and an aid to priests in 
their spiritual ministrations to Sisters.” E. Matthew Turk, S.J., Catholic Review Service. 


new york 58 new york 
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TODAY'S COLLEGE 
WITH 
TIME-HONORED 
TRADITIONS 


. 
COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES 


3500 mountain boulevard 


OAKLAND 9, CALIFORNIA 


e 
HOLY NAMES COLLEGE 


1114 north superior street 


SPOKANE 2, WASHINGTON 


MARYLHURST COLLEGE 
eight miles south of portland 
MARYLHURST, OREGON 


DESIGNED FOR WOMEN 
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conducted 

by the 

SISTERS OF THE 
HOLY NAMES 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Continued from p. 34) 
his race, color, creed, or, in this instance, 
school. If the present Administration is not 
ready for such broad democratic action, then 
the nation is not ready for Federal aid to 
education. America’s private schools may 
not be part of the public school system (is 
that bad?), but they are part of the Amer- 
ican society. Parents whose children are in 
private schools have a right to be angry 
when they see their government propose to 
exclude them from programs designed to 
mprove the quality of American education. 
JAMEs F. DOYLE, LT. U.S.N. 
I ong Be ac h, Calif. 


Eprror: Why not listen to Jefferson when 
he advises: “On every question [of con- 
struction of the Constitution], let us carry 
ourselves back to the time when the Con- 
stitution was adopted; recollect the spirit 
nanifested in the debates, and instead of 
trying what meaning may be squeezed out 
of the text, or invented against it, conform 
to the probable one in which it was 
passed is 
Thomas Jefferson proposed in his plan 
for the University of Virginia religious ex- 
ercises on the campus according to the 
religious preference of the students. This 
in a tax-supported university. How can we 
possibly say that Thomas Jefferson was 
opposed to financial aid to church-related 
schools? 
GEORGE SMITH 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Eprror: I cannot appreciate Fr. Whelan’s 
article (3/11). The President has set his 
mind on the improvement of the education- 
al standards of our public schools and has 
sent a bill to Congress. It would be unfor- 
tunate if the act as finally passed were de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court because it contained a provision to 
aid denominational schools. 

Rather let us concentrate our efforts on 
idvocating aid to the child, which the court 
has declared constitutional. Transportation 
to and from school, medical aid and serv- 
ice, lunches and many other aids to the 
hild would pass the court’s scrutiny. 

Francis B. ALLEGRETTI 

Judge Retired 

Cook County Superior Court 
Sugar Grove, IIl. 


Eprror: The freedom to pay for inde- 
pendent schools out of our own resources 
completely has become a “freedom” not to 
build schools, to have 45 children in a 
classroom, and to pay lay teachers about 
half of the public school rates (which are 
nothing to brag about). 

This will continue until those citizens 
who believe in freedom of choice in educa- 
tion recognize their responsibility to do 
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something. As individuals, we can all write 
our local papers and our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. For group action, Citizens for 
Educational Freedom (St. Louis 18, Mo. ) 
offers the best means for individuals to 
work together to reach the goal of a non- 
discriminatory government education pol- 
icy. 

Joun B. A. Hostacr 
Nashua, N.H. 


Epiror: My husband and I find ourselves 
in much the same position as the man from 
Westchester whom you quote (3/18, p. 
773). We are paying over $400 a year in 
local taxes for the support of the public 
schools, in addition to State taxes which 
provide around $40 per public school child, 
plus transportation funds. But we are able 
to pay at best about $200 for the parochial 
school which two of our children attend. 

(Mrs.) Henry A. LaF arct 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Epitor: It is the opinion of us parents that 
this Church-State enigma is just bunk to 
keep us shelling out. We could take it bet- 
ter if they came out with the real reason 
for trying to maintain this discrimination. 
That is, it would affect the tax structure. 

VINCENT B, LARKIN 
San Diego, Calif. 


Epiror: I view the current controversy 
over Federal aid to private schools with 
some dismay. I feel this way not so much 
because Catholics are asking for Federal 
assistance (though laymen are by no means 
unanimous in deeming this desirable or nec- 
essary), but because we have managed 
this “campaign” badly. Surely, if this is the 
Age of the Laity, it would seem that Ameri- 
can Catholic taxpayers, through lay organi- 
zations in the Church, are the ones to 
champion aid to our schools—not the hier- 
archy. 

It is, after all, for the layman and through 
his support that parochial schools exist. I 
believe Americans in general would be more 
sympathetic if we were the primary spokes- 
men in this issue. 

JEAN M. DEWEY 
Worcester, Mass. 


Too Many People? 


Eprror: Dr. Munro’s point (“Feature (om 
8/18) about unslaughtered cows and the 
birth contro! solution for starvation in India 
reminds me of a somewhat related aspect of 
the problem. Our farms and transportation 
svstems once required millions of horses 
and mules, with correspondingly large acre- 
age for feeding these animals. During this 
century tractors, trucks, autos and buses 
have replaced many of these animals 

(Continued on p. 123) 
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Religious 
Sisters of Mercy 


fully accredited 
colleges for women 


conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 








college misericordia dallas, pennsylvania 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Nursing, Secre- 
tarial Science. 


college of saint mary omaha, nebraska 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Medical Technology, Med- 
ical Record Science, Nursing. 


mercy college detroit, michigan 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Medical Record Library 
Science, Medical Technology, Nursing, Occupational 
Therapy, Radiological Technology. 


mount saint agnes college baltimore, maryland 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Medical Technology, Psychology. 


our lady of cincinnati cincinnati, ohio 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Medical Technology. 


saint xavier college chicago, illinois 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Laboratory Technology, Nursing. 


Salve regina college newport, rhode island 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Home Economics, Nursing 


mount aloysius junior college cresson, pennsylvania 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Medical 
and General Secretarial, Merchandising, Occupational 
Therapist Aide, Pre-Laboratory Technology. 


For further information concerning individual colleges 


write to: Director of Admissions 











- Current Comment 





Ear Cocked to Youth 


The editors of AMERICA, whose week- 
ly work ordinarily produces an issue of 
32 pages, got a new understanding last 
week of how it feels to be the father of 
quadruplets. How was that? Just feel 
the heft of this 112-pager, planned to 
commemorate the annual convention of 
the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. It kept us proofreading at our 
table around the 


board-room almost 


clock. 

This number, we hope, will «, peal 
to educators as well as to a much wider 
public. The distinguished Fr. John A 
O’Brien, always worth listening to, con- 
tributes a frank and factual article on a 
new dimension of Catholic higher edu- 
Prof. Peter L. Danner, 


name in AMERICAS 


cation unother 


familiar pages, 
writes with equal frankness about an im- 
portant intramural problem to which all 
Catholic educators give high priority. 
The bulk of this issue, however, has 
been written by young men and women 

college and university age. Shirley 
Feltmann, Leo O’Donovan, Henry Boitel, 
Raoul Barlow and John Strack discuss 
the dialogue, the life of the 
Peace Corps, national] student organi- 
Other col- 
South, 


spirit, the 


zations and campus politics 


lege men and women—North 

West and East—contribute a symposium 
p. 78) on how youth thinks ibout the 

New 
We 


back this week and let youth have its 


Frontier 


simplv to sit 


i 


oldsters decided 
sav. The result is a fascinating collection 
‘f energetic opinions, almost invariably 
stamped with buoyancy and hope those 
perennial trade-marks of youth. We who 
are in or beyond our middle years have 
much to learn both from and about our 
younger contemporaries 

Catholic Center at N.Y.U. 

A recent news item is of interest in 
connection with Fr. John A. O'Brien’s 
article “Catholics on the Secular Cam- 
pus” (p. 52). 

Ground will be broken in late April 
for a five-story Catholic center on New 
York University’s Washington Square 


38 


_to a 


campus in downtown New York City. 

As Catholic student chaplain Fr. An- 
drew J. O'Reilly is fond of saying, 
New York University has the largest 
Catholic student body of any university 
in the United States, although the 
school itself is non-sectarian. There are 
10,000 Catholics in its 
more than 41,000 students 

The level of the 
Catholic center will include a lecture 


enrollment of 


basement new 


hall, lounges, a students’ refectory and 
a photographic room. On the four floors 


above the street level there will be 


a 350-seat chapel, recrea- 


office space, 


tion rooms, club rooms, library, class- 


priests 


and 


rooms living quarters for 


working at the center. 
4 Newman Club lounge will be just 
off the first-floor lobby 


to be housed in the new center include 


Other groups 


the Catholic Evening Student Associa- 
Stu- 
dent Association and the St. Thomas 
More Legal Society. 

As Fr. O’Brien explains in his article, 


tion, the Voluntary International 


the desirability of Catholic university 
coins eee ee J} ha ‘tc 
education remains unchanged, but its 
atholic 
student center at New York University 


ay ilability is limited. The new ¢ 
is a courageous and realistic response 
need of the Catholic 


Church in the United States 


growing 


Interracial Progress 


We still 
reaching social justice among the races 
that 


almost too tiny for mention. The press 


have so far to go before 


a single bit of good news seems 


generally has said little, for example, 
of the splendid co-operation of Negro 
and white during the floods that re- 
cently ravaged parts of the South. In 
the common human disaster, racial dis- 
tinctions were overlooked and mutual 
help and compassion prevailed. Several 
Negro spokesmen in Hattiesburg, Miss., 
and elsewhere were lavish in praise of 
white volunteers. 

Meenwhile, all over the country, re- 
sponsible religious groups of many de- 
nominations have quietly but steadily 
been speaking out in tavor of inter- 
racial justice. 


One significant step forward was 
taken on 
lav leaders, Negro and white, met at 


March 23, when some 300 


Notre Dame Seminary in New Orleans 
establish the Catholic 
Human Relations of the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans. This coun- 
cil, formed with the approval and bless- 


and voted to 


Council on 


ing of Archbishop Joseph Francis Rum- 


mel, has as its purpose ‘to promote 
good relationships among people of all 
races,’ “to make known the teachings 
of the Catholic Church on matters of 
interracial justice and charity,” and 
“to work in co-operation with public 
and responsible private agencies” in 
strengthening our American and Chris- 
tian way of life. 

citizens of 
good will to join in this important 
community undertaking. Its statement 
of purpose goes on to include a prayer 
that “this Council of Human Relations 
will, with God’s grace, meet full face 
the challerze of times.” In_ this 
timely ana urgent prayer millions of 


The council invites all 


our 
Americans will hopefully join. 


Washington Gets a Vote 


Residents of the District of Colum- 
bia will vote in the 1964 elections. 

Last June 14 the House, 
by the Senate on June 16, approved the 
Amendment 
which would give Washington the right 
Presidential elections. The 
proposal was submitted to the States on 
June 21, 

Although ratification by 38 States in 
seven years was needed for translation 


followed 


p oposed Twenty-Third 


vote in 


of the amendment into law, most of 
the States have approved the measure 
with commendable speed. Hawaii ap- 
amendment within two 
days, and it appears that New Hamp- 
shire and Ohio will bring the total of 
ratifications to 38 our current 
issue is in press. 

The new amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is only one step toward conferring 
full citizenship on residents of the Dis- 
trict. It does not provide for home rule 
or for representation in Congress. It 
currently limits the electoral votes of 
Washington to three—the number held 
by the “least populous States”—although 
the District of Columbia ranks above a 
dozen other States in population. 

No State in the Deep South, apart 
from Tennessee, ratified the Twenty- 


proved the 


while 
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THE CRISIS OF 
WESTERN EDUCATION 


Against the background of the secularization of 
Western culture and “the movement of world 
revolution" that challenges Western dominance, 
Professor Dawson maintains that only in the 
study of Christian culture can civilization find 
the integrating force necessary for its survival. 
Perhaps Mr. Dawson's greatest book, this expo- 
sition of his Christian culture theories is a major 
educational manifesto for our time. "These pro- 
posals may well start a new trend in Catholic 
higher education."'"—Francis X. Conno.ty of 
Fordham University in the Catholic Book Club 
Newsletter. $3.95 








CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
WORLD HISTORY 


"In one volume and in logical se- 
quence, those writings of Christopher 
Dawson which best exhibit the vast 
panorama of his conception of World 
History.""—Cross Currents. "A book 
which no thoughtful historian can 
safely ignore.''—Harry Evmer Barnes, 
$6.00 


American Historical Review. 


THE MOVEMENT OF 
WORLD REVOLUTION 


"Mr. Dawson asks whether behind 
either Marxist or capitalist seculari- 
zation, there is hope for a re-creation 
of the spiritual dimension of society 

. and he wonders whether possibly 
the key points of a deep and genuine 
revival, possibly of a new Oriental 
Christianity, may not be found in the 
great urban centers of the East." 
—Barsara Ward, N.Y. Times. $3.00 





2 outstanding new books on 


the Church of yesterday and today 


America e 


LEO Xill AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Edited by EDWARD T. GARGAN. The first 
comprehensive study in English of the life and 
work of the "first modern Pope,'’ who wrote 
Rerum Novarum and who said: "Il intend to 
move the Church so far forward that my 
successor cannot set it back." Among the con- 
tributors: Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette, Gustave Weigel, S.J. 

$4.50 


THE CHURCH IN COUNCIL 

By E. |. WATKIN. This illuminating, very read- 
able acount of the Church's twenty great 
councils—with comments on the forthcoming 
council of John XXIIl—is, in effect, a history 
of the Church from a decidedly contemporary 
viewpoint. The author is a distinguished British 
philosopher-historian who writes with bracing 


$3.95 


candor. 


At all bookstores * SHEED & WARD, 64 University Place, New York 3 
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IMMACULATA NazaReTH COLLEGE 
SISTERS | “LOUISVILLE’s DowNTOWN COLLEGE” 


A fully accredited, four-year, 
engage in teaching, nursing, care 
of orphans and the aged, and do 


social work in Brazil, Formosa, : 
Germany and the United States. A.B., B.S., and 3 Master’s programs 


liberal arts college for women conducted 
by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 


They wear Mary's colors—a 

4 white habit and a blue scapular. 
; Request literature: 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE | For details, write: Director of Admissions 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


(Immaculata Sisters) 
P.O. Box 1858A, New Street 
Paterson 18, New Jersey 


MALVERN = SAINT JOSEPH 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL | || @ COLLEGE 


MALVERN, PENNA. 


New residence hall for 
boarding students 


Box A, Nazareth College, 851 South Fourth St., 
Louisville 3, Ky. 

















WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


; Ed “Tradition of Excellence” 
Conducted by the Augustinian Fathers 


Preparing students for leading colleges—grades 9 to 12 Located on a beautiful 80-acre campus in colonial 


: q Connecticut near eastern centers of culture. 
Priests and laymen teaching 


Conducted by Sisters of Mercy, Saint Joseph College 


Accsedited © Small ciawcs © All sports is a fully accredited four-year college for women. 


Boarding and day Graduate (co-educational) and undergraduate de- 
Board and tuition $1800.00 e Tuition only $600.00 gree programs. Concentrations: Liberal Arts and 
; Sciences, Home Economics, Pre-medical and Teacher 
Seetepunaitien Education. Religious and lay faculty. Resident and 
day college. 
Write to: Headmaster, Malvern Preparatory School ; 


Malvern, Penna., Phone: Niagara 4-5454 ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 





























Young 


AN N H URST Ladies 


COLLEGE desirous of becoming Nuns, 
join the Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic, a Congregation of 
SOUTH WooDsTOCK, CONNECTICUT Papal Right, whose mem- 
bers recite the Divine Office 
Accredited College for Women in Eastern daily and whose object is 
Connecticut. B.A. degree in liberal arts, to bring countless souls to 
science, business, mathematics, teaching Christ by teaching children in parochial schools, by caring 


on secondary level. Conducted by the for the aged, and nursing the sick in our hospitals. 
Daughters of the Holy Ghost. For Information Address: 
Directress of Vocations 


St. Catherine's Novitiate, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, Box 569, Putnam, Conn. 
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Third Amendment. This is not because 
the South fears a Republican majority in 
Washington. Indeed, the District is 
well-stocked with Democrats who 
moved in with the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations. What the 
South fears is Negro influence along the 
Potomac. Preliminary figures of the 
1960 census show that Washington is 
our only major city with a Negro ma- 
jority. Negroes form 54 per cent of the 
764,000 residents of the District. This 
percentage is far above that of Atlanta, 
Memphis and New Orleans. 


Feed-Grain Bill 


The one-year emergency feed-grain 
bill which the President signed on 
March 22 broke no new ground in 
agricultural policy. It merely marked 
another effort to cope with falling farm 
income and mounting surpluses by in- 
voking high price supports and produc- 
tion controls. 

Hitherto, all such approaches to the 
farm problem have foundered on the 
productive ingenuity of the American 
farmer. They have not reduced sur- 
pluses because our farmers, riding the 
crest of a technological revolution, have 
been able to produce as much, or more, 
on reduced acreage as they did before. 
The production controls proved about 
as rigid and confining as rubber bands. 

The Administration is hopeful that in 
this respect the new bill is an improve- 
ment over past efforts. In return for 
higher price supports on corn, grain 
sorghums, barley, oats and rye, farmers 
must not only divert to other uses 20 
per cent of the acreage planted to these 
crops in 1959-60; they must also re- 
trict production on the remaining 
acreage to their average yields of the 





“To the Editor” 


We welcome the flood of letters 
that pours in week by week. Re- 
cently, in a single delivery, we 
counted 37 letters-to-the-editor. 
We cannot acknowledge them all, 
nor can all be published in the 
limited space Short, 
clearly written, carefully typed 
letters (triple-spaced) stand the 
best chance—presuming, of course, 
that they say something. 


available. 
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past two years. To the extent that pro- 
duction goes beyond this average, it will 
not be eligible for price-support loans. 

Furthermore, who 
outside the program in the hope of 
profiting from the self-denial of their 
neighbors will very likely burn their 
financial fingers. The law empowers the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prevent a 
disorderly market by selling Govern- 
ment surplus grains below the support 
price. 

The Administration hopes that this 
tough approach to controls—besides 
reducing the surplus—will cut in half 
the cost of last year’s feed-grain pro- 
gram. That would mean a saving to tax- 
payers of $500 million. On the other 
hand, though, taxpayers may find them- 
selves paying slightly higher prices for 


farmers remain 


a few farm commodities. 
Operation Abolition 


Fulton Lewis III, technical director 
and narrator of Operation Abolition, 
has taken exception to our comment on 
the film of that name (3/11). His letter 
appears on p. 34. 

We are happy to learn from Mr. 
Lewis that Operation Abolition intends 
to prove no than that “Com- 
munists did incite and lead the non- 
Communist students into violence” in 
the San Francisco City Hall in May, 
1960. We trust that the audiences which 
see the film will draw no further con- 
clusion from it. 

But our viewing of the film and our 
study of its script left a much broader 
impression on us. 

With the exception of one reference 
to the Student Committee for Civil 
Liberties, the script mentions no organi- 
zation which protested the San Fran- 
cisco hearings of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities (HCUA), 
other than the Communist party. No 
reason for protesting the hearings is 
so much as hinted at, except the Com- 
munists’ desire to abolish HCUA. With 
all deference to Mr. dis- 
tinction is made between the peaceful 
picketers who paraded outside the City 
Hall and the disorderly students inside. 
The narration cites no press criticism 
of the way the students were handled 
except charges of police brutality in 
“the Communist and pro-Communist 


more 


Lewis, no 


press.” 
The narrator of the film and the Con- 


gressmen who make the opening and 
closing statements set the entire protest 
against the HCUA hearings in a con- 
text of The 
Communist party, they say, planned 


Communist conspiracy. 


the protest for months in advance. It 
was part of the party’s nation-wide 


campaign to abolish HCUA, with the 


ultimate objective of destroving our 
country’s entire security program. 


... and Our Criticism 


Set in this broad context, Operation 
Abolition’s charges of Communist dup- 
ery reach many more people than the 
students in the San Francisco City 
Hall. Since the incident in San Fran- 
cisco is presented in the framework 
of a “God vs. the devil” struggle be- 
HCUA and the 
party, the film creates a definite im- 
pression that anyone 
HCUA is collaborating, 
with the 


tween Communist 


who opposes 
consciously or 
unconsciously, Communist 
party. 

Our criticism is that this sweeping 
innuendo goes far beyond the evidence. 
Mr. Lewis presents evidence for his 
charges of Communist incitement of 
the student violence in City Hall. But 
the careful 
thoughtful letter don’t “come through” 
in the film. 


distinctions made in his 


Culture in Canada 


Taking one’s best neighbor for grant- 
ed can be a national as well as a 
personal shortcoming. Americans are 
apt to think of Canada, for example, 
as a friend that hardly needs thinking 
about, or perhaps more literally as a 
land of expansive vacation opportuni- 
ties. Lake Louise, the Canadian Rockies, 
the Saguenay, all beckon amiably to 
the eight million Americans expected 
in Canada this summer. 

In recent years, however, lovers of 
the arts have discovered another facet 
of Canada—a Stratford right in Ontario. 
Some Americans were even piqued to 
learn that were to be 
the first viewers of Camelot, and that 
Torontos impressive O’Keefe Center 
was completed long before New York’s 
still-abuilding Lincoln Center. 

True, like the United States, Canada 
still has no national theatre; a vigorous 
dramatic and artistic movement has 
none the less been felt all over the 


Torontonians 


4l 





Dominion, not least in the booming 
West. And the Canada Council, organ- 
1957, has 


already helped hundreds of artists with 


ized by the government in 


grants and scholarships 


Canada’s form of government and 


her judiciary are distinctively her own, 
fusing much of the best of several tra- 
ditions. But her strongest cultural links 
are with the United States rather than 
with other members of the Common- 
wealth. While Americans may take this 
for granted, the March 10 (London) 
Spectator views it with some alarm, 
pointing out that of the ten magazines 
with the largest readership in Canada, 
all but four are American. We may de- 
tect a delicate bid for closer ties with 
Britain in the recent publication of the 
Oxford Book of Canadian Verse. 

It would not hurt international rela- 
tions for prospective American visitors 
to remind themselves, before they cross 
that 


they are entering a country with a rich 


the world’s most cordial border, 


culture of its own. 
Moscow Censorship 


On March 23 Moscow lifted all prior 
censorship restrictions on the outgoing 
news dispatches of non-Communist 
foreign correspondents No longer will 
newsmen have to secure approval for 
their copy from Glavlit, the official cen- 
soring bureau, before they run to the 
telephone or the cable office 

This decision of the Kremlin does not 
mean that henceforth we will see a free 
flow of news from the Soviet Union. In 
relaxing the previous censorship the Rus- 
sian authorities warned correspondents 
that they would be held fully responsi- 
ble for the transmission of falsehood, 
error and rumor. 

Under former regulations, a newsman 
put what he wished in his copy. After 
the invisible and inaccessible censor had 
gone through it with his black pencil, 
the correspondent could forward it to 
his home office with a clear conscience: 


his story had the blessing of the all- 


powerful Glavlit. 


Under the new system, the newsman 
He will 


his dispatches under threat of rebuke 


is his own censor send out 
or expulsion from Moscow, depending 
on what Soviet authorities choose to 
brand as erroneous or The net 


effect will be to make the foreign cor- 


false 


respondent more cautious than ever. 
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Even if there were no self-imposed 
censorship in the foreign newsman’s 
new freedom, we could expect no great 
improvement in the sort of information 
that comes out of Moscow. Correspond- 
ents still suffer severe travel restrictions 
in the Soviet Union. Neither do they 
have direct access to Soviet officials or 
other primary news sources. Moreover, 
they have no way of circumventing the 
rigid internal censorship whereby 
Glavlit performs its primary function. 
Glavlit’s main business is the task of 
seeing that every word published in the 
USSR conforms to the party line. 


Belgium in Late March 


An extended governmental crisis 
seems to await the Belgians follow- 
ing the elections of March 26. Chris- 
tian Socialist Premier Gaston Eyskens 
handed in his government’s resignation 
when his party lost six seats in the 
Senate and eight seats in the Chamber, 
house. On the other hand, 


the opposition Socialists made a far 


or lower 


from impressive showing. Although they 
had protested vigorously against the 
regime's “austerity” program and even 
called a general strike, they failed to 
increase their strength in the chamber. 
The Reds and splinter groups emerged 
as the chief gainers. 

Under the circumstances, as Premier 
Eyskens himself admitted when he re- 
signed, the present situation calls for 
a new government anyway. But under 
what conditions? Among possible for- 
mulas mentioned is a labor-based Chris- 
tian Socialist-Socialist coalition. 

Such a political alliance of Catholic 
and Socialist workers would have been 
unthinkable a few years ago. But in 
1958 the Socialists (along with the 
Liberals) agreed to a “school pact” 
whose purpose was to take the long- 
standing issue of confessional schools 
out of partisan politics (AM. 12/13/58, 


p. 332). 


The desires of the Belgian 
Catholics were largely satisfied in this 
arrangement. The Catholic schools are 
financed in great part by the state, 
while religious instruction is given to 
Catholic children in both public and 
private schools. 

The pact had its hoped-for effect 
in lessening tensions between Catholics 
and Socialists. To quote a survey in 
the March 27 New York Times (a news- 
paper not inclined to take a rosy view 


of such matters): “At present [in Bel- 
gium] there is little controversy over 
the school issue.” With the depoliticiza- 
tion of the school question, a Christian 
Socialist-Socialist coalition is not alto- 
gether out of the question. 


Crisis in Laos 


Back in 


came to 


1954, when the West first 
the 
bloc in Southeast Asia, someone pro- 
pounded what he called the “falling 
dominoes” theory. According to this 
theory, the countries of the area and 


terms with Communist 


its hinterlands—Laos, Cambodia, Viet- 
Burma and Indonesia 
—were so weak that if one fell, the 
rest would inevitably topple. The proc- 


nam, Thailand, 


ess may already have begun. 

During his March 23 press con- 
ference, Kennedy dramat- 
ically unveiled three maps which re- 
vealed the frightening extent of the 
Communist advance in Laos since last 


President 


August. In the short space of seven 
months a practically unopposed Pathet 
Lao force has expanded its holdings 
from a few patches of land in the north 
to almost half the country. By March 
23, the Laotian Communists had prac- 
tically cut the tiny Southeast Asian 
kingdom in two. 

The United States and Great Brit- 
ain still pin their hopes on a political 
solution which would neutralize little 
Laos from Cold War pressuw2s. It is 
too late for that. 

A favorable political solution will 
depend on the good faith of the Soviet 
Union and of the Communist stooges 
who are conducting the Pathet Lao’s 
war. Does such a thing exist? We would 
certainly be surprised if, as a result of 
the almost frantic diplomatic activity 
between Washington, London, New 
Yelhi and Moscow, the Soviet Union 
were to agree to accept a genuinely 
government in Laos. Time 
has been too kind to the Laotian Com- 
munists. They are not likely to sacrifice 
at the conference table what they have 
won in hard battle over the last seven 
months. 


neutralist 


. . . Soviet Strategy 


This does not mean that the Soviets 
will refuse to go through the motions 
of negotiating a truce. At this point 
they have nothing to lose and every- 
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The Sisters of 
Saint Joseph 
of Orange 


devote their lives to teaching and nursing. Hos- 
pital work in general offers a splendid opportunity 
to a young woman to devote her talents either 
to caring directly for the sick, or to the technical 
work of the clinical or X-Ray laboratories, as 
well as the various branches of administrative 
and office work. 


Besides teaching in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the Community, there is also 
Confraternity Work in which some Sisters give 
their entire day to catechetical instruction of 
public school children, and to home visiting. 


In the heart of San Francisco's Chinatown, the 
Chinese Social Center offers the Sister at home 
an ample outlet for her missionary zeal. Too, the 
Sisters conduct schools and medical centers in 
Hawaii and the North Solomons. To be a foreign 
missionary, however, a Sister must volunteer. 


To carry out its work of education, the Com- 
munity has at present 28 grammar schools, 
six high schools (four of which are conducted 
solely by the Sisters of Saint Joseph) including 
the Juniorate, and Apostolic School maintained 
for girls of secondary school age who wish to 
foster their religious vocation. To care for the 
sick, the Community now has ten hospitals in 
California and Texas. 


Those girls leading a good moral life, and hav- 
ing a high intention, normal intelligence and 
good health sufficient to accept the burdens of 
religious life, would possess the qualifications 
needed for a Sister of Saint Joseph. 


The candidates are given special training to 
fit them for the living of the religious life and 
if they have completed their high school work, 
they begin their college studies in Saint Joseph 
College at the Motherhouse headquarters. Sis- 
ters who will pursue advanced studies are sent to 
Catholic University of America, and to Catholic 
colleges in California offering graduate work. 


For further information, write to the Vocational Director: 
Sister Mary Laurentia, C.S.J., at 380 South Batavia Street, 


Orange, California 








THE CONGREGATION OF 
THE SISTERS OF 
THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLATE 





OFFERS YOU 

® a means to personal holiness 

@ participation in its apostolic 
works 

@ innumerable spiritual benefits 


PREPARES YOU FOR THESE 
APOSTOLIC WORKS 


teaching 

child-bearing institutions 
catechetical classes 
summer camps 

religious vacation schools 
welfare centers 

parish centers 

domestic work 

clerical work 

nurseries 


SHARES WITH YOU THESE 
SPIRITUAL BENEFITS 

@ privileges accruing to its 
members as Franciscan 
Tertiaries 
remembrance at daily Mass 
of deceased relatives 
participation in all the spirit- 
val benefits accorded to all 
orders and congregations ex- 
isting in the Church July |, 
1847. 
(Granted to the Society of 
Catholic Apostolate by Pius IX.) 


REQUIRES FOR ADMISSION 

@ Age, 16-30 © average health 

®@ common sense @ good character 
@ desire to serve God 


SPIRIT OF THE COMMUNITY 
@ Its founder Blessed Vincent Pallotti. . . 
@ organized a world-wide society of 
priests, sisters, and lay people to 
relieve the spiritual and corporal 
needs of humanity : 
the flexibility of his rule permits 
the Congregation to respond to the 
demands of ever-changing 
social conditions. 


BLESSED VINCENT'S MOTTO 
@ To make every one a Catholic, every 


@ Catholic a good Catholic, and every 
good Catholic an apostle. 














For Further Information Write To: 


ST. PATRICK’S VILLA, HARRIMAN, N. Y. 
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thing to gain from a cease fire—a Laos 
divided in much the same way Vietnam 
was divided in Geneva in 1954. They 
have chipped away another bit of the 
free world. Now they can sit back 
and wait contentedly for their next 


opportunity in shaky Southeast Asia. 

The strange and disconcerting ele- 
ment in the Laotian crisis is this: warn- 
ing signals that the Reds were again 
on the move in Southeast Asia were up 
as early as last summer. Why was noth- 


ing done then to nip the Red advance 
in the bud? .Whatever the proposed 
negotiations bring, we cannot afford to 
be caught napping in Southeast Asia 
again. The remaining “dominoes” must 
be kept standing. 


—The Future of Nato 








fon North Atlantic Treaty Organization is, in 
1961, a great gangling youth who has out- 
grown his political suit. There is no forcing the 
alliance back into the old suit. The cutting of a 
new suit is presenting Nato’s 15 parents with an 
economic and political quandary. 

The quandary was pointed out by Britain's 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Ear! 
of Home, on January 25 in a speech before the 
House of Lords. 

There is a problem of the replacement of 
the bomb by the missile. There is the prob- 
lem of the modern range of nuclear artillery. 
There is the question of the weight of the 
megaton explosions which is now possible. 
Those things all call for review, particularly 
upon the nature of the weapons deployed 
and the controlling system for their firing. 
In reply to a question, the Foreign Secretary 

said that he thought the economic aspects of this 
expansion in nuclear weaponry could be “thrashed 
out” within the alliance. 

is to the political element of the problem, the 
Foreign Secretary stated: 


We must always remember that if the 
nuclear weapons are really to be an effective 
deterrent, they must be credible to the enemy. 
Of course, we have to study and have to see 
if we can work out whether there can be a 
system of control which could be extended 
to European members of the alliance, always 
remembering that the more hands there are 
in the control, the more the credibility of the 
deterrent is diluted; and . the more vou 
dilute the control the more it may be dis- 
counted by a potential aggressor. 


“So my Lords,” the Earl of Home concluded this 
portion of his speech, “I cannot [add] more today 
on this matter than to say that these again are 
matters under active study by the [Nato] Council. 
and upon which they will report shortly to govern- 
ments. 

Thus the matter rests, and thus it is likely to 
remain unless a fundamentally new approach is 
made to the problem of Nato’s future. 

The offer made late in 1960 by the United States 


Mr. KENNEDY'S articles have appeared in Air 
Force, Army, Flying and other military and com- 
mercial publications. 


to reinforce Nato with Polaris submarines and 
missiles is a stopgap. So long as the increased 
support is in the nature of a reinforcement—a 
reinforcement that can be withdrawn as quickly 
as it was made—Britain and the other European 
members of the alliance will be forced to main- 
tain or to develop some form of independent and 
duplicatory nuclear force. The same situation will 
exist if a Nato nuclear force is created by the 
donation of U.S. nuclear warheads. In both cases, 
the problem of dilution of control, or too many 
hands on the tiller, will continue to grow and to 
weaken the alliance. 

This problem of control places us face to face 
with the most fundamental Nato problem of all, 
that of national sovereignty. 

Americans who consider the subject at all tend 
to react by reasserting the need for a “United 
States of Europe.” Such a solution ignores two 
major factors: the true nature of the Atlantic 
community; and the size of the threat and the 
challenge confronting Western civilization. 

The great, grim North Atlantic is not a barrier 
among the Western peoples. Rather, it is a plasma 
that unites them as surely as the blood unites 
the parts of the human body. The peoples of 
Europe and North America are one in kinship, 
in culture, in history and, increasingly, in political 
and economic destiny. 

The threat of Soviet power and the challenges 
of space and of Afro-Asia are bigger than either 
North America or Europe, but not bigger than the 
two together. 

The problem of the U.S. gold outflow, the 
allied problem of aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and the burgeoning costs of competition in 
space are but the first indications that the problem 
of sovereignty and of fractionalization of effort 
is becoming critical. 

In short, the ideal of a United States of Europe 
has been overtaken by the necessity for a North 
Atlantic Union. 

There are indications that General de Gaulle, 
Chancellor Adenauer and an important stratum 
of British political thought recognize that what 
is needed is not a closer grouping of sovereignties, 
but a merger of sovereignties. The leadership 
necessary to achieve such a goal must, however, 
come from the top. 

WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 
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Washington Front 


FIRST SKIRMISH ON THE NEW FRONTIER 


HE FIRST CONFLICT of interest has occurred in the 

Kennedy Administration. It was between the two 
sides of one man—between Edward R. Murrow, the 
disseminator of news, and Edward R. Murrow, the new 
director of the United States Information Agency. As 
his old self, Mr. Murrow narrated a film about American 
migrant workers entitled Harvest of Shame. As his new 
self, Mr. Murrow called his friend, Hugh Carlton 
Greene of the British Broadcasting Corporation, and 
asked him not to show the film, which the BBC had 
purchased from Mr. Murrow’s old employer, CBS. Mr. 
Greene refused. 

Somehow word about his ill-fated bid got out, and 
Sen. Spessard L. Holland (D., Fla.), an old enemy of 
the film, hailed Mr. Murrow’s action as further proof of 
what he himself had been saying about Harvest of 
Shame all along. Mr. Murrow’s old friends and admirers 
in the press got after him for what they considered a 
retreat on his part from his oft expressed advocacy of 
full freedom of information. 

Indeed, Mr. Murrow was in a most awkward and 
unfortunate position, particularly for a man who had 
told a Senate Committee at his confirmation hearings 
that “the voice of this country should at all times be 
steady—firm but not bellicose—carrying the conviction 
that we will not flinch or falter in the face of threats.” 





On All Horizons 


Mr. Murrow’s dilemma reflected faithfully the dilem- 
ma of the USIA, the stepchild of the Government 
agencies. USIA has no constituents, it makes no 
friends. The same might be said of the Space Agency. 
But say what they will, few Senators really know a great 
deal about space, and are always pressing money on sci- 
entists, whom they regard in their heart of hearts as 
magicians. By contrast, professional reporters like Mr. 
Murrow inspire no awe in them. Congressmen honestly 
feel they could do his job as well or better. At Mr. 
Murrow’s confirmation hearing, where he was an unex- 
pectedly jittery witness, several members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee exhorted him to look on the 
bright side of life, not to spend taxpayers’ money telling 
the whole world what is wrong with our American 
way of life. 

Harvest of Shame was roundly criticized by Sen. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R., lowa) and by Sen. Homer 
E. Capehart (R., Ind.), both of whom plainly felt that 
Mr. Murrow did not take the proper attitude toward 
“selling” America. Mr. Murrow, caught in an ancient 
argument, tried to tell the Senators it is better for us 
to tell the bad news about ourselves than to leave it 
to the Russians. 

Mr. Murrow, in his call to London, was probably 
just trying to make his own life a little easier at Budget 
hearings, where his agency has traditionally been a 
favorite victim. In doing so, he blundered, and it is 
greatly to his credit that he insisted that the whole 
story be reported to the world by the Voice of America 
exactly as it happened. Mary McGrory 


mated total expenses, including round- 
trip group transportation ( Vancouver- 





DIVINES MEET ® This year’s conven- 
tion of the Catholic Theological Society 
of America will take place in Ottawa, 
June 19-22. The CTSA welcomes the 
interest of those persons, lay or clerical, 
who wish to associate themselves with 
the aims of the society. Address the sec- 
retary, Rev. Vincent J. Nugent, C.M., 
St. John’s Univ., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


LEADERS ° How can second-genera- 
tion Puerto Rican boys be trained to 
become leaders? Read Camp Monser- 
rate (mimeo'd, 20¢), published by 
Nativity Mission Center, 204 Forsyth 
St., New York 2, N.Y. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY AID ® A unique 
public service is performed by the Con- 
fraternity of St. Christopher, founded 
in France to combat reckless driving 
through stress on the virtues of charity 
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and prudence. Further information on 
the aims and methods of the society 
can be had from Abbé Georges Aubert, 
Curé de Solliés-Toucas (Var), France. 
Enclose international reply coupon. 


RELIGION AND THE MIND ® The 
(nonsectarian) American Foundation of 
Religion and Psychiatry (3 W. 29th 
St., New York 1, N.Y.) announces the 
10th anniversary Summer Seminar on 
Pastoral Care, June 4-9, in New York 
City. The theme is “Love, Sin and 
Punishment in Modern Religious Prac- 
tice.” 


WHY NOT JAPAN? ¢ The summer 
session of Tokyo’s Sophia Univ. (July 7 
to Aug. 27) offers unique facilities for 
intercultural education to English- 
speaking students who seek first-hand 
impressions of Japanese culture. Esti- 


Tokyo), board and room, tuition and 
incidentals: $707.00. Catalogue and in- 
formation from Maurice Bairy, S.]., 
Sophia Univ., 7 Kioi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


CATECHETICS « A brief explanation 
of the “kerygmatic method” of teach- 
ing religion is contained in a leaflet, 
“Modern Catechetics,” obtainable free 
from Herder & Herder, 7 W. 46th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 


THOU SHALT NOT KILL ®* An edi- 
torial in these pages, issue of March 25, 
criticized current moves to loosen legal 
restrictions on abortion. Repyints of a 
study by Eugene Quay, entitled “Justi- 
fiable Abortion—Medical and Legal 
Foundations,” may be ordered from the 
Georgetown Law Journal, Georgetown 
Univ. Law Center, 506 E. St., N.W., 
Wash. 1, D.C. ($2.50, check or money 


order). R.A.G. 
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THE WELL-SPRINGS 
OF PRAYER 


by Dom Georces Leresvre, O.S.B. 


This littl book has no other purpose than | 
to be of some assistance to the soul in | 
prayer. With simplicity and clarity the author | 
tells us not only what prayer is and how to | 
| pray, but what to pray about. 


Cloth 
THE WORD, CHURCH 
AND SACRAMENTS IN 
PROTESTANTISM AND 
CATHOLICISM 


by Louis Bouver, C.Or. 


A former Protestant minister, Father Bouyer 
| is wel) known for his perceptive knowledge 
of Protestant theology. The present book 
| animated with a deep ecumenical charity is 
a consideration and a comparison of the 
threefold basis of Christianity in Catholicism 
and Protestantism: the Word of God, the 
authority of the Church and the sacraments. | 
It has much to teach the Catholic about the 
Protestant religions, and about the nature of 
his own faith as well 


Ready in May Cloth 
4t your bookstore or 
DESCLEE CO., INC. 
280 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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BREVIARY I96I 


ORDERS ARE NOW 
BEING TAKEN 
for the new Editions 
We shall have available stocks of 
the following editions with the New 
Psalter: 
Vatican Press Totum 12mo $18.50 
1 vol. edition 
Benziger 12mo 48.00 
Desclee 18mo 38.00 
Mame 12mo 55.00 
(Old or New Psalter) 
Marietti 18mo 34.00 
Pustet 12mo 50.00 
All prices are for binding in best 
Morocco leather, with red under 
gold edges. 


Leather case to fit 4.50 


NEWMAN BOOKSHOP | 


Westminster Maryland | 
and at 
226 N. Liberty St., Baltimore |, Md. 
901 Monroe St., 
Washington 17, D. C. 











This is 
The HDoLy LANO 


— you can be there for Easter 
through this memorable 
photographic Pilgrimage 


BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN 
takes you, along with his grand-nephews, 
to the birthplace of the Christian faith in 
this word-and-picture pilgrimage that 
brings vividly to life the unique heritage of 
Christianity. 


KARSH OF OTTAWA 
recaptures the splendor of the Holy Land in 
73 magnificent color and black and white 
photographs comparable in beauty to this 
book’s two highly-acclaimed predecessors, 
This Is The Mass and This Is Rome. 


H. V. MORTON, 

whose classic In the Steps of the Master has 
guided pilgrims through the Holy Land for 
three decades, describes every step of this 
pilgrimage in masterly prose, making it a 
truly unforgettable experience. 

THIS IS THE HOLY LAND illuminates 
for all faiths and people of all nations the 
land where Jesus Christ brought His good 
news to all mankind. 

Imprimatur. Just published. $4.95 at all bookstores, 


THIS IS THE HOLY LAND has been adopted 
by AIR FRANCE, the world’s largest airline, 
as their official guide for tours of the Holy Land. 


HAWTHORN .* BOOKS 
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Editorials 


How Spend Our Taxes? 


E HAVE little sympathy with those who, in Prof. 

Glenn Tinder’s phrase (Am. 11/5/60, p. 170), 
“assume that every dollar taken in taxes is somehow a 
defeat for humanity.” We live in an age of Cold War, 
rapid urbanization, expanding population and dozens 
of other pressing social problems. Today government 
has vitally necessary roles to play in providing for the 
common defense and promoting the general welfare. 
These roles require and will continue to require that 
government—Federal, State and local—tax and spend 
on a large scale. 

Indeed, we believe that the true significance of gov- 
ernment spending is obscured by those who talk as if 
the only issue were whether dollars will be spent by 
government or by private individuals. There is another 
and at least equally important issue: how will govern- 
ment spend its revenues? For the manner as well as the 
amount of government spending is a major factor deter- 
mining the structure of American society. 

For example, if we are to have legislation to furnish 
medical care for the aged, the way in which govern- 
ment goes about providing for that care will surely 
affect our system of hospitals. If the g government were to 
decide that public funds may be spent only in public 
hospitals, the future of priv ate hospitals w ould be dim 
indeed. Or, if the government should feel inhibited, 
for reasons pertaining to the separation of Church and 
State, from allowing medical-care funds to be spent in 
church-related hospitals, most of the aged would obvi- 
ously not be able to make use of those hospitals. 

Government therefore has a serious obligation, when 
planning the expenditure of public funds, to foster the 
kind of society the American people want. Granted that 
the spending is necessary, what are these tax dollars 
buying? A free society, in which independent institu- 
tions are enabled to perfor m services for the public? Or 
a society in which private institutions are replaced with 
public ones? Given the scale of present government 
spending, as well as what we plan for the foreseeable 
future, these are not idle questions. 

Because of the important part played by church- 
related institutions in social welfare work and educa- 
tion, we must also ask whether we want government 
spe nding to protect or to destroy these institutions. If 
government spent little or no money on welfare and 
education, we could answer that we wanted govern- 
ment simply to be neutral: it should neither help nor 
hinder church-related institutions. That 19th-century 
answer is unrealistic today. When government spends 
billions in the fields in which these institutions operate, 
it is not and cannot be neutral. Government spending 
on this scale must of necessity affect every private 
institution, either for better or for worse. 
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The major question is not whether government shall 
directly subsidize church-related institutions. All wel- 
fare and education programs are intended to serve indi- 
vidual persons and, through them, society at large. 
Whether government serves these persons by subsidiz- 
ing the institutions of their choice or by aiding the indi- 
viduals directly through grants, tax credits. or some 
other device, is a secondary question. It may be an 
important question for constitutional lawyers, but it is 
not primary. What is primary is that government should 
not adopt a taxing and spending policy which makes 
it difficult or impossible for the individual to use the 
services of a church-related institution, if that is what 
he wants to do. 

There is an opposite view which holds that govern- 
ment may spend no funds, even for a recognized con- 
tribution to public welfare, if the funds will in any way 
benefit a religious institution. In an era of nigh taxation 
and heavy government spending, the practical effect of 
adopting this view is to limit the services of church 
institutions and church schools to the well-to-do. 
other words, the advocates of this view consciously or 
unconsciously aim at furthering the secularization of 
American society. 

We believe that this latter view does not represent 
the thinking of our Founding Fathers. The First 
Amendment wisely prohibits an establishment of reli- 
gion. Let us by all means hold fast to this basic prin- 
ciple. But let us not turn it into a discrimination- 
against-religion clause. 

Government's power to tax and spend is the power 
to shape and mold society. If we want to preserve a 
free society, we must govern the use of that power by 
this principle: what government can do for the welfare 
of its citizens, it can do for them in any recognized 
institution, public or private, church-related or non- 
sectarian. Otherwise, when the taxes go up, “public 
funds for public institutions” will come in the long run 
to mean that “public insitutions only” are destined to 
survive. 


Press Law in Spain 


\¥ RECENT MONTHS, as we are al] aware, there has 
been more and more discussion in Spain regarding 
governmental censorship of the press. A whole genera- 
tion of young Spaniards has grown up under a press 
law whose restrictions and severities date from the 
worst days of the tragic Civil War. Limitations on press 
freedom which were understandable during the pas- 
sionate struggle that split Spain into warring camps in 
the late 1930's have definitely come to seem not only 
unnecessary, but harmful and oppressive in the changed 
atmosphere of 1961. 
All the secular dailies and secular magazines in Spain 
are subject to the censor’s office. So too are all the many 
(850) publications of the Catholic Church—with but 
one exception, the weekly magazine Ecclesia, which 
is the official publication of the Catholic hierarchy in 
Spain and of Spanish Catholic Action. But even the 
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How goes the pursuit of 

excellence in your school? 
How can you tell? 
At the heart of any genuine effort to 
improve the quality of education is a 
continuing, systematic program of eval- 
uation. Only from such a program come 
dependable, objective answers to ques- 
tions about pupil progress and pupil 


ability, 


In increasing numbers, diocesan systems 
and individual parochial schools are 


building their evaluation program around 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL 
ABILITY TESTS 


For specimen sets, and for prompt pro- 


fessional advice on 


selection of suitable tests 
planning your evaluation program 


interpretation of test results 


write to 
Test Department 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


Tarrytown New York 








editors of this single exempt journal have had their 
difficulties. It is easy to imagine the subtle and at times 
not-too-subtle restraints on an editor who is compelled 
to work “freely” in a professional field in which all of 
his many colleagues are deprived of an essential tool 
of their trade, freedom of information. 

It is common knowledge that the draft of a new 
Spanish press law, scheduled for discussion at a meeting 
of a special commission of press affairs on January 30, 
is not viable in its original form. It will have to undergo 
serious revisions if it is to be made acceptable to the 
bishops and priests who form part of the 30-man com- 
mission responsible for it. 

General Franco's regime will assuredly not publish 
the new law without the support of the Church. This 
support is not likely to be forthcoming unless important 
changes are made in the government's present proposals 
for continuing the censorship. 

Today no country conducts its affairs in isolation or 
in privacy. Each nation’s policies and practices are 
scrutinized and discussed by people all over the world. 
Spain is almost unique among the nations by reason of 
the fact that its people are almost all Catholics. The 
public policies of the Spanish state, therefore, reflect 
on Catholics the world over. These non-Spanish Cath- 
olics would like to be proud of Spain; they want to be 
able to hold up her procedures as models for imitation. 
It is distressing that in this question of the press law, 
as in that of Spain’s so-called labor unions, Catholics 
in other lands must continue to be embarrassed by 
Spanish realities. 


First Blood at Geneva 


7 KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION began its first formal 
negotiations with the Soviet Union at Geneva on 
March 21. It emerged a bit shaken and scarred. 

The occasion was the 274th session of the Conference 
on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapons Tests. Vet- 
eran negotiators were on hand to present the British 
and Soviet points of view. The United States was repre- 
sented by a new delegate, Arthur H. Dean, who has 
the reputation of being a tough bargainer but was ready 
to argue the Western case from “elastic positions.” 

During his election campaign, Mr. Kennedy felt that 
we “should make one last effort to secure an agreement” 
on atomic tests. Hence the West returned to Geneva 
with at least six concessions to previous Russian ob- 
jections. Our determination to advance the game by 
“sweetening the pot” was well known to the Soviet 
Union. 

What happened? Before Mr. Dean had a chance to 
outline the Western proposals, Soviet delegate Tsarap- 
kin, chairman of the day, took the floor and stunned the 
West by reneging on an earlier Soviet agreement. He 
demanded that the secretariat of the control organiza- 
tion to police the test ban be headed by a three-man 
council representing the Communists, the Western 
powers and the neutral countries. Thus the Soviet Union 
proposed to incorporate in the test-ban treaty the same 
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sort of tripartite administrative power whereby it is 
now seeking to paralyze the UN General Secretariat 
and some of its associated agencies. 

To further harden the Soviet stand, Mr. Tsarapkin 
gave a “serious warning” that continued testing of 
bombs by France could have “negative effects” on the 
future of the treaty negotiations. Thus the USSR cov- 
ertly demanded that the United States and Great Britain 
exert pressure on their ally and make General de Gaulle 
desist from his efforts to raise Fravice to parity as a 
nuclear power. 

The Soviet stand was a rude blow to the hopes of 
the Kennedy Administration, which apparently felt that 
Premier Khrushchev genuinely intended to do business 
on the test treaty. Yet there were clear signs, prior to 
March 21, that such hopes were illusory. Dispatches 
from Geneva, dated March 19, warned that unofficial 
reports on the content of Ambassador Thompson’s dis- 
cussion with Mr. Khrushchev in Novosibirsk, Siberia, 
on March 9 made it most likely that Russia would find 
a good pretext for stalling when the Geneva conference 
was reopened. 

Why does Russia stall? It is now clear that there will 
be no serious disarmament talks before August. If the 
Soviet Union, before that time, allows real progress in 
devising effective inspection and control procedures 
over atomic testing, Russia might enter the disarmament 
negotiations committed to an agreed precedent that 
could be very embarrassing. The announced Soviet 
determination is to force the West to agree to complete 
disarmament in principle before there is any agreement 
on the details of inspection and control. This policy is 
incompatible with any real Soviet concessions at 
Geneva. Geneva, after all, is intended to be a laboratory 
for investigating the shape of things to come. 

The Kennedy Administration is willing to move 
slowly. But we hope it will not allow the futile show in 
Geneva to drag on through another 273 dreary per- 
formances before the curtain finally drops on_ this 
strange atomic interlude. 


No Children’s Crusade 


A’ INTERNATIONAL DISASTER occurred in 1212 that 
now seems so freakish as to be almost unbelievable. 
In a burst of zealous enthusiasm, unnumbered throngs 
of children launched a crusade for the rescue of the 
holy places in Palestine. History tells that the entire 
venture, despite soaring idealism, ended in a hideous 
fiasco. 

This year President Kennedy’s proposal of a Youth 
Peace Corps met almost every possible reaction, from 
crudest cynicism to wild-eyed fervor. Youngsters them- 
selves, in general, reacted warmly. Their elders, more 
hesitant, urged caution: this must not turn into another 
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misguided children’s crusade. 

To find out how members of the underprivileged 
nations felt about the proposed Peace Corps, one of 
our editors spent several days at the UN, informally 
interviewing African and Asian personnel. The persons 
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spoken to were all young; they were not high officials; 
and they were encouraged to speak freely by the 
promise that neither their names nor their nations 
would be revealed. In a subsequent issue AMERICA’S 
findings will be more fully expounded. Here we propose 
a few specific cautions, based on the climate of thinking 
observed. 

Above all, the underdeveloped nations need to be 
assured again and again that the Peace Corps is not just 
another form of imperialism. Having known colonialism 
in some of its most heinous forms, they are under- 
standably suspicious. “Anything from any government 
is suspect,” our interviewer was told more than once. 

Even the mildest, most disguised imperialism must 
be guarded against. Whatever his virtues of big-hearted- 
ness and simplicity, the American abroad is often 
extremely gauche. He easily gives the impression that 
in his mind the “natives” are the “foreigners.” 

The Corps personnel will have to be immensely 
adaptable. Great as the language problem will be, still 
more formidable is the matter of becoming “one of us.” 
Americans usually seem to want to live in a “golden 
ghetto,” together, or consorting with the upper classes, 


apart from the real people. This would be calamitous. 
The young people chosen must be ready to make 


Even dedicated missioners find life 
almost unbearably trying. “Your young Americans,” our 
interviewer was wryly reminded, “have been born in 
a push-button world. The ‘y are used to air-conditioning 
and comforts unheard of in my country. They will have 
to be more mature than their years.” 

The U.S. Government must assure host nations that 
help from the Peace Corps is not given place of 
financial aid. For if the choice is to be between financial 
Corps, all the nations (our editor was told) 
“We feel we know best how 


many sacrifices. 


aid and the 
would prefer the money. 
to use the money.” 

Throughout Asia and Africa, it was explained, “man- 
power is not a problem at all. We have an abundance 
of manpower, a surplus of manpower. Our real problem 
is to get money and technique, in order to make our 
manpower effective.” 

Moreover, the experts who go to tliese countries must 
be truly experts and not “medium-sized experts.” In- 
compe tence or partial competence will be immediately 
seen through, “with great loss of respect.” The ‘ ‘locals” 
will feel insulted and the project will fail. 

\ point much insisted on was the very real fear that 
the Peace Corps would increase une mploy ment in the 
countries to which corpsmen go. Several countries 
already have people trained, people “with a great pas- 
sion for white-collar jobs”; the Corps must make sure 
that the “locals” are not being replaced. It would be 
good, we were told, for the Americans to stress lowly 
and practical things, like agriculture, road-building 
and nursing. 

There was the very strong feeling that the Corps 
should make wide use of the amassed experience of 
the UN technical assistance projects and of all special- 
ized UN agencies. UN experts, we were assured, know 
conditions intimately. For nine years the UN has trained 
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more than 400 i gg! per year, with competence in 
problems of financing, housing, traveling, briefing and 
the basic needs of particular areas. It would be 
wasteful not to profit by all this accumulated training. 

Despite these and other problems, the feeling among 
those interviewed was that the Peace Corps was a 
noble and exhilarating idea. These warnings were 
offered only in the hope that it could be saved from 
failure or futility. For good will, while indispensable, is 
insufficient. What Professor Gilson said in another con- 
nection may be applied here: “Piety does not dispense 
with technique.” 


Cultural Good Will 


eo IN MARCH, an eleven-man delegation of Soviet 
writers, publishers, artists and the like met with a 
group of British opposite numbers to discuss ways and 
means of extending cultural relations between the two 
countries. There was considerable complaint from the 
Russians that their country bought more books, news- 
papers and so on from Britain than the British did from 
them, but at any rate the meeting resulted in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

[The representatives] consider it useful and 
essential to give the widest dissemination [to liter- 
ature and other cultural media] conducive to the 
consolidation of peace and friendship between 
peoples, as envisioned in the UN General Assembly 
resolution of Nov. 3, 1957, rejecting an attempt to 
utilize the exchange of information for the purpose 
of the “Cold War” and of increasing international 
tension. 

The statement has a noble ring. But what happens 
when cultural material from the West falls into the 
hands of the Red propagandists? U. S. novelist Mitchell 
Wilson (Meeting at a Far Meridian), recently returned 
from Russia, gives us this instructive example. 

A translation of Graham Greene’s The Heart of the 
Matter is being readied for issuance by. the state- 
controlled Soviet publishing industry. When published 
in the United States and England, the novel was gen- 
erally and accurately described as dealing with a man’s 
struggles with his conscience, with the temptation to 
renounce God. But, says Mr. Wilson, it will be sold to 
the Russian reader under the Red rubric that it de- 
scribes “life in an African colony where a handful of 
British officials keep a whole town under their heel.” 
Cheap reprints will no doubt soon be available in Africa 
to help the Red propagandists sound off about the 
horrors of Western colonialism. 

Any cultural material we send to Russia and behind 
the Iron Curtain is subject to such distortion. It is, 
perhaps, a calculated risk; we must be realistic enough 
to be ready to see a Porgy and Bess, for instance, inter- 
preted as a picture of white injustice to the Negro. True 
cultural exchange presupposes good will, to be sure; 
we may hope that many of the Russian people possess 
it and that, despite tamperings by officialdom, cultural 
exchanges will deepen it. 
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Catholics on the Secular Campus 


John A. O’Brien 


NE OF THE Most significant educational develop- 
ments in the United States is the phenomenal 
growth of the tax-supported institutions of 

higher learning. Colleges, normal schools and univer- 
sities maintained by cities or States dot the American 
landscape and each September are inundated by in- 
creasing millions of students eager for an education at 
bargain prices. Hundreds of other institutions, once 
under denominational control, now swell the bulging 
ranks of secular colleges and universities. 

In the academic year 1956-1957 a total of 2,989,133 
students was enrolled secular institutions. Of these 
103,408 were Catholics, as compared with an enrollment 
of 257,852 students in all our Catholic colleges and 
universities, of whom an undetermined but appreciable 
number were non-Catholics. The total enrollment in 
colleges and universities by 1970, as projected by the 
U.S. Office of Education, will be 6,676,000. At that date 
three out of every four Catholic students will be getting 
an education in a secular college. Two decades later 
probably 90 per cent of our Catholic students will be 
in those institutions. 

The present situation and the prospective one throw 
into clear relief the magnitude as well as the urgency 
of the task of making adequate provision for the reli- 
gious care and spiritual growth of this vast army, from 
which should come many of the Church’s future leaders. 
This does not entail, however, any departure from the 
traditional Catholic ideal, so well expressed by the 
Newman Club Chaplains’ Association: “The ideally per- 
fect education is best achieved by the Catholic college 
and university, where God is centrally studied and daily 
worshiped.” ; 

This ideal will continue unimpaired. It will never 
cease to inspire all engaged Catholic education to 
equip their students with the ripest fruits of secular 
learning as well as the priceless knowledge of God and 
of the life-giving truths of divine revelation. The Cath- 
olic college teaches its students not only how to make 
a living but how to live a Christ-centered life. On the 
Catholic campus the student comes into possession of 
the intellectual and cultural treasures of Christian 
thought and learning, which constitute the heart of our 
Western civilization. He acquires a Christian outlook, 
which enables him to judge values in the light of their 
bearing upon his eternal destiny. It is against the back- 
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ground of the irrevocable commitment to this ideal 
that all discussion concerning the care of students at 
secular colleges must proceed. 

An encouraging development in attacking this prob- 
lem is the increasing recognition both of the presence 
of such large numbers of Catholics at these institutions 
and of the necessity of making adequate provisions for 
their spiritual needs. Typical of such recognition was 
an editorial in AMerica (5/21/60), which pointed out 
that the consideration of the increasing attendance of 
Catholics at secular colleges “has moved to another 
stage of discussion.” While the perennial argument for 
and against Catholic undergraduates attending non- 
Catholic universities and colleges has been bandied 
back and forth, “a new factor has entered the debate— 
simple necessity.” 

That necessity arises from the sheer inability of the 

Catholic community to provide the facilities for a col- 
: ge education for all its young people. Even at present 
the majority of them are compelled to secure it at secu- 
lar institutions, and within a single decade that majority 
will be overwhelming—from 75 to 80 per cent. 

That far-visioned and carefully reasoned editorial, 
looking facts squarely in the face, heralds the dawn of a 
new day in the discussion of une of the most important 
and delicate problems of Catholic higher education: 
making adequate provision not only for the spiritual 

care but also for the re ligious instruction of the Catholic 

students attending secular colle ges. (In the academic 
year 1960-61 there were 539,104 of them.) This is the 
problem that underlies the whole issue of the alleged 
paucity of top-ranking Catholic scholars, so widely 
mooted in our Catholic papers in the last few years. We 
won't start toward the solution of that question, how- 
ever, until the presence of the vast majority of our 
young men and women at secular institutions is frankly 
faced and constructive measures on a large and far- 
reaching scale are devised. 

Special significance may be attached, we hope, to 
that editorial because it appeared in a Jesuit publica- 
tion. Operating many of our leading Catholic colleges 
and universities and occupying the foremost position in 
the ranks of our Catholic educators, the sons of Loyola 
have probably taken less part in any effort to minister to 
or instruct the Catholic students at secular institutions 
than any of the other religious communities. Not only 
that. They have generally opposed, covertly or overtly, 
any effort to establish an adequate Catholic student 
center on a secular campus, without which it is impossi- 
ble to minister effectively to the spiritual needs of 
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students, to say nothing of providing systematic courses 
of religious instruction on either a credit or noncredit 
basis. 

The entrance of Jesuits into this important field 
wowd meet the widely felt need of properly trained 
priests to provide scholarly guidance and instruction on 
a par with that of the university faculty. This would 
mean no deviation from the traditional policy of edu- 
cating as many as possible in our own schools: it would 
simply mean supplementing that effort by reaching the 
vast number forced by the lack of Catholic colleges and 
by inexorable economic necessity to attend secular insti- 
tutions, especially those supported by public taxes, with 
almost free tuition. 

The gradual change in the attitude of Catholic edu- 
cators, pastors and ecclesiastical authorities generally 
toward the necessity of making adequate provision for 
our students at secular colleges is due to the increasing 
realization of how their faith and morals have been 
affected there. Contrary to the widespread impression 
that has long obtained, the number of defections from 
the faith, where proper pastoral care is provided, ap- 
pears to be no greater, and probably less, than in the 
ordinary city parish of comparable size. Such is the 
general conclusion which emerges from a survey we 
have just completed. 

Typical of the reports received from full-time chap- 
lains is that of Fr. Edward J. Duncan at the University 
of Illinois. “We know of no appreciable number of de- 
fections. Those which we occasionally encounter result 
rather from weak religious background prior to college 


Diagram 1. Catholic Students in Non-Catholic 
and Catholic Colleges 


than from campus living and experiences.” Similar is 
the report of Fr. Robert J. Welch at the University of 
Iowa: “There is no appreciable number of defections 
among the 1,750 Catholic students here.” The exceed- 
ingly few which do occur are traceable chiefly to “poor 
religious background, little religious education before 
coming to the university, habits of missing Mass and 
staying away from the sacraments before coming here.” 
These conclusions square with the findings of the sur- 
vey conducted by the National Association of Newman 
Club Chaplains in 1954 and by Time magazine in 1952. 
Bishop Robert E. Tracy, former Newman Club chaplain 
at Louisiana State University, thus sums up the situa- 
tion: “The dangers to faith and morals are at least as 
great in a downtown office as on a secular campus.” 
Where the policy of providing chaplains has replaced 
‘the policy of neglect, the results have been impressive 
both in converts and in vocations, as is revealed by a 
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survey made in 1958. (See Diagram 2 below on this page. ) 

The same survey disclosed the pathetic inadequacy 
of priestly personnel and of physical facilities. There 
are 741 Newman Clubs or Catholic student organiza- 
tions at secular colleges, but less than 100 of these have 
a full-time chaplain! Most receive the part-time services 
of an assistant at a neighboring parish, who usually has 
to give priority to his parochial work. But even includ- 
ing all these part-time assistants, the survey discloses 
but one priest for every 576 Catholic students in secular 
colleges, compared with one priest or religious for every 
31 students in Catholic colleges. 

Not less inadequate are the physical facilities. Of the 
568 Newman Clubs and Catholic student organizations 
in the survey, only 62 have a student center; 137 use 
college facilities; 212 use local parish facilities; 12 use a 





Diagram 2. Report by 302 Newman Club Chaplains in 1958 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 Total 


Converts 897 1,010 1,157 Lido 1,500 5,739 
Vocations 90 87 110 128 135 550 





common campus religious center; and 232 have no spe- 
cial facilities. The need for better centers is as urgent as 
that for more priests, especially full-time chaplains. 

The mere pastoral care of these students, however, is 
not enough. They must also receive instruction in Cath- 
olic philosophy and theology; they must enter into their 
rich heritage of distinctly Catholic culture. 

Few Catholics seem aware that courses, not only in 
religion in general, but specifically in the Catholic reli- 
gion are being conducted by Newman Foundations at 
secular universities and are fully accredited. Even more 
numerous are the noncredit courses, which are offered 
at virtually every secular university with a full-time 
Catholic chaplain. The hope for the future lies, how- 
ever, with the continued spread of the plan for credit 
courses. This is because of the greater opportunity it 
presents of conducting the courses with the same aca- 
demic thoroughness as obtains in the university proper 
and of enabling a much larger number to enroll. 

Perhaps we can best illustrate this by citing our own 
experience at the University of Illinois. Coming there in 
1917 as the first full-time chaplain, we sought not only 
to prov ide pastoral care for our student flock but to 
deepen their understanding of their faith through vol- 
unteer classes and lectures. We soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the students, who were already carrying the 
heavy schedule required for passing and ultimate grad- 
uation, found it almost impossible to take on the added 
burden of courses for which they receive no university 
credit. 

Accordingly, we called upon the heads of the other 
religious institutions ministering to students and pro- 
posed that we submit a joint petition for the recognition 
of religion as a subject worthy of academic credit. They 
responded enthusiastically and unanimously. In June, 
1919 a committee of three—the directors of the Wesley 
Foundation and of the University Place Christian 
Church and the writer—presented such a petition in be- 
half of all the religious organizations on the campus. 
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After months of careful study and investigation, scruti- 
nizing particularly the legal and academic angles, the 
university senate approved the plan on December 9, 
1919—a memorable date in the history of accredited 
religious courses at tax-supported universities in the 
United States. 


i ew PLAN requires that the organization giving 
the courses secure from the State a charter as a 
separate educational institution; 2) that the professor 
have a doctorate or its equivalent; 3) that the student 
have at least sophomore standing—the requirement for 
taking courses in philosophy; 4) that the student be 
limited to ten credit hours, in five two-hour semester 
courses; 5) that the foundation have a physical plant 
with appropriate facilities to carry on its academic 
work; 6) that the courses be approve -d by the university, 
chiefly to see that they are not duplicating those which 
it is alre ady offering; 7) that the committee on accredit- 
ing higher institutions visit the institution from time to 
time and inspect its courses to be assured of their proper 
academic character; and 8) that upon the successful 
completion of the course the student be given a card 
for the appropriate number of hours of academic credit, 
and these credits be then transferred through the reg- 
istrar’s office to the student's university credits. In short, 
this means that the university treats these chartered 
educational and religious foundations, once they are ac- 
credited, as institutions of higher learning and handles 
the transfer of academic credit from their students in 
the same way as it does with students from Princeton, 
Yale, Notre Dame, Harvard or any other accredited 
university. 

On February 11, 1920 we secured the necessary char- 

for our institution. We had, however, no physical 
plant. We secured the use of a classroom in the Univer- 
sity Place Christian Foundation and later in the Univer- 
sity Y.W.C.A. building. At the opening of the semester 
on February 5, 1920 we were in business, offering three 
courses: Fundamental Christian Apologetics, Moral 
Teachings of the Christian Religion and History of the 
Christian Church. The courses were inspected and 
approved and in June, at the end of the semester, our 
students transferred their foundation credits through 
the registrar to their university credits. 

Early in the semester we purchased a residence in the 
heart of the university district, transformed it into a 
foundation with classrooms and library, and used it 
unti] we were able to erect a suitable center eight years 
later. 

This undertaking was an exceedingly difficult one. 
Though we had the hearty approval of all the hierarchy 
of Illinois and some help from the Knights of Columbus, 
we had to contend with bitter opposition from several 
quarters. We were charged with attempting to under- 
mine Catholic colleges, when in reality we were only 
seeking to provide for the students they couldn't pos- 
sibly accommodate. 

We felt an obligation to erect a physical plant that 
would be in keeping, not only with the university's 
stately buildings, but also with the Church’s great tradi- 
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tions in architecture and art. Comprising a spacious and 
beautiful church, two residence halls accommodating 
400 students, with appropriate social and educational 
facilities, the Newman Foundation in the heart of the 
University of Illinois campus has given substance, an- 
chorage and abiding reality to the plan of accredited 
religious education at secular universities. Though still 
by far the largest of its kind in America, it stands in 
need of additional buildings because of the tripling of 
the student enrollment. It is now viewed by all the 
Catholic colleges of the State not as a competitor but as 
a link, and an indispensable one, in the chain of Catho- 
lic education. After spending a day visiting the Newman 
Foundation and inspecting its work, Archbishop Fuma- 
soni-Biondi, then Apostolic Delegate, was enthusiastic 
in his commendation. 


— February, 1920 the Newman Foundation has 
offered an increasing number of accredited courses 
in religion. Thirteen well-attended courses are being 
offered currently. Over the past forty years the aciiler 
of students, Catholic and non-Catholic, profiting from 
such courses is, according to Fr. Edward J. Duncan, its 
present director, more than 20,000. Letters, piled high 
on our desk, from former students in all parts of Amer- 
ica and foreign countries, tell of the deepening of their 
faith and the lasting spiritual benefits obtained from 
those courses. 

While the Newman Foundation at Illinois was prob- 
ably the first Catholic establishment to provide ac- 

credited courses on a perma- 
nent basis, it is by no means 
unique today. In 1927 a some- 
what similar plan was estab- 
lished at the University of 
lowa. Here accredited courses 
are conducted by a Catholic 
priest in a School of Religion, 
which is an integral part of 
the Liberal Arts College. The 
basic idea behind the estab- 
lishment of courses in religion 
is thus expressed by the uni- 
versity: 

Religion, theoretically and practically, is insepa- 
rable from education; hence it should be taught 
even in a tax-supported institution like the State 
University of lowa, not indirectly or surre ptitiously, 
but unapologetically, comprehensively and in line 
with the best educational practice. 

Here the courses are taught in university classrooms, 
and there is no limit to the number of credit hours a 
student may take in religion, even taking the M.A. and 
Ph. D. degrees in it. The courses are listed in the uni- 
versity catalogue, and the student registers for them in 
the same manner as for any other course. Though the 
professors of religion receive no salary from the univer- 
sity, they enjoy equal rank with other faculty members, 
and the university bears the administrative costs of the 
school. 

Eleven Catholic courses are currently listed in the 
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university catalogue, and a Canadian Jesuit was sched- 
uled to conduct some of the courses in the semester that 
began last February. Fr. Robert J. Welch, who has con- 
ducted the courses since 1949, reports a current enroll- 
ment of 794, and a total enrollment of 28,003 since the 
accreditation of courses. “The arrangement here,” he 
observes, 
spectability.” We were present at the opening of the 
School of Religion, and we pay tribute to the pioneers 
who had much to do with its conception and establish- 
ment: Dr. O. D. Foster, Dean George F. Kay, Rufus H. 
Fitzgerald, Fr. W. P. Shanahan and President Walter 
A. Je ssup. 

A third basic plan prov ides for the teaching of courses 
in the Catholic religion by a priest within a department 
of the university and paid by the latter. This is the 
arrangement at Columbia University, for example, 
where a priest teaches within the School of General 
Studies, and at Youngstown University, where he 
teaches in the Department of Religion and Philosophy. 
At the latter institution Fr. Paul M. Petric reports a 


“puts religion in a position of academic re- 
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current enrollment of 300 and total enrollment of 3,000 
students since the plan was first put into operation in 
1946. 

Our survey discloses that one or other of these three 
basic plans or a variation of them enables courses in the 
Catholic religion and (in some places) philosophy to 
be taught at 13 tax-supported or secular universities. 
Concerted efforts are currently being made to work out 
arrangements for accredited courses at several other 
universities with eve ry promise of success. Besides the 
universities already mentioned, some of the larger ones 
with accredited courses are the Universities of Wyo- 
ming, Tennessee, North Dakota and Michigan State. 


eo courses in the Catholic religion, especially 
the credit courses, in which it can be done with 
vastly greater thoroughness, is the literal fulfillment of 
the decree of St. Pius X in his encyclical Acerbo Nimis 
(On the Teaching of Christian Doctrine), issued in 1905. 
“Where there are public academies, colleges and univer- 
sities,” decreed His Holiness, “let religious classes be 
established for the purpose of teaching the truths of our 
faith and the precepts of Christian morality to youths 
who attend such public institutions wherein no mention 
whatsoever is made of religion.” 

Since there can be no complete education without 
God and religion and since religion as a living reality 
cannot be taught by tax-supported universities, it follows 
that some instrumentality tnust be established to get 
these truths to the 539,104 Catholic students attending 
secular institutions. That instrumentality is the Newman 
Foundation. It is the providential bridge for spanning 
the gap now separating most of our Catholic collegiate 
students from a thorough mastery of the life-giving 
truths of Christ. That is the bridge we must try to build 
at every secular college and university in America. 

All the Catholics of this country—priests, religious and 
laity—must help in this co-operative enterprise. Our 
Catholic colleges must supply most of the teaching per- 
sonnel, our religious orders of men and women must 
contribute their respective quotas, our laity must help 
with dedicated funds. Well did the editors of AMERICA 
point out: 

Some way must be found to insure that the Cath- 
olic students on the secular campus share to the 
greatest possible degree in the positive benefits of 
Catholic higher education . . . more recognition will 
have to be made of the claims of our unaccommo- 
dated college students on the financial resources of 
the American Church. 

To co-ordinate the efforts and to raise the necessary 
funds to achieve the objectives mentioned, the National 
Newman Foundation has been established with the 
enthusiastic approbation of the Catholic hierarchy of 
the United States at their meeting on November 19, 
1959. Its central office is in the headquarters of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Washington 5, D.C. If every Catholic will 
do his part, he will have the joy of helping in the ac- 
complishment of the most urgent and important task 
facing the Church in America today. 
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Plight of the Lay Professor 


Peter L. Danner 


T A NATIONAL academic convention recently the 
recruiting of new teachers for the fall term was 
so vigorous and lively that the convention lobby 

looked more like a stock exchange than a gathering 
place of college professors. As one friend, who had 
been interviewed for a new position, put it: “I was not 
sure whether he was offering me a job or feeling out 
the possibilities of coming to our school.” 

Convention ferment for new assigaments is not an 
entirely accurate gauge, but it is one indicator of the 
change sweeping over the academic world. Sputnik, 
the population explosion and the New Frontier are 
producing their effects in more serious student atti- 
tudes, a greater interest on the part of alumni and the 
general public in the needs of American colleges and 
universities, and a willingness to admit that more en- 
ticing salaries are required for professors. In all these 
changes Catholic schools have shared more or less 
equally. 

In one area of Catholic higher education, however, 
little constructive thinking or realistic policy has been 
achieved. This is in defining the role of the lay edu- 
cator in Catholic colleges. While the large universities 
have perforce worked out a modus vivendi, the 250 or 
so Catholic liberal arts colleges with enrollment under 
2,000 have done little to change the prewar status quo 
—and it makes little difference which World War is 
referred to! 

With students spilling over into rooming houses and 
with classrooms bulging, no one doubts that the lay 
professor is here to stay on Catholic campuses. Priests 
and religious simply cannot operate today without their 
lay auxiliaries. That term “auxiliaries,” how ever, betrays 
the subconscious attitude of many religious educators 
to the layman in education. He is considered an assistant, 
an expedient, an economic liability ratlzer than an in- 
tegral part of the educational structure. This attitude 
persists despite warm feelings of friendship and mutual 
respect. 

The principal reason for this thinking is that so little 
effort has been made to specify the contribution which 
the lay professor makes precisely as a Christian, but 
secular scholar. For the layman brings certain secular 
values which can be sublimated into Catholic educa- 
tion, and consequently enrich it. Often he comes from 
a nonsectarian graduate school, where he has found a 
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conscientious effort to teach and to implement these 
values; always he comes with a vital realization of their 
importance. As a father of a family and a man in the 
world, the layman is keenly aware that doctors’ bills 
must be paid, mortgages met, jobs secured and em- 
ployers pleased. He brings a more vivid awareness that 
well-ordered social and economic life is indispensable 
to Christian living and that a set of philosophical and 
theological principles, yielding personal intellectual 
conviction, is absolutely necessary to withstand the cor- 
rosion of secularism and amorality. 

To incorporate these values into Catholic education 
requires serious analysis of its goals for contemporary 
life. It requires examining how and why Catholic 
schools should fit into the main stream of academic life. 
Above all, it will demand examination of how the 
religious and lay educator complement (not supple- 
ment or supplant) each other in achieving a common 
purpose, the intellectual development of Catholic young 
men and women for life—life here and life hereafter. 

This article will make little positive contribution to 
the study of this enriched philosophy and policy of 
Catholic education. Rather, it takes on the more nega- 
tive task of pointing out the difficulties which make the 
lay professor a second-class faculty member and thus 
keep him from making his peculiar contribution. In 
this task criticism of clerical policy is inevitable, invit- 
ing perhaps the accusation of anticlericalism. Silence, 
however, will not bring solutions, and growing more ivy 
will not repair seecturel cracks. It is hoped with St. 
Ignatius that every reader will “be more ready to 
excuse the proposition of another than to condemn it.” 

The lay professor can find teaching at a small Catho- 
lic college a most satisfying way of life. He enjoys the 
respect of a friendly student body, a pleasant associa- 
tion with both his religious and lay colle -agues, and the 
inspiration of their sincerity. He finds there complete 
academic freedom within the framework of Catholic 
theology. Above all, the small college is probably the 
last haven for the man or woman who wants to teach 
and only to teach. 

Nevertheless, his present position is one of unrest, 
not so much of agitation or revolution, perhaps, but 
of disequilibrium. This is particularly true of the 
younger professors, who feel, almost as a body, that 
they have not achieved a permanent position, a home 
base where they can sink roots, rear families, concern 
themselves about civic affairs and live out their lives. 

This rootlessness, contrasted to the permanence of 
the clergy, is at the heart of the layman’s difficulties. 
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For the clergy the school is home. Here obedience has 
assigned them, here they must find their friends, here 
they must fulfill their vocation. None of this is true of 
the layman. He is a transient. 

This transiency might be called lack of loyalty. In 
this there is some truth, for the loyalty of the lay faculty 
member is to Catholic educatign. as such rather than 
to any particular school. And until family ties bind him 
down—and even this is no absolute bar—he feels he 
cannot involve his loyaities so totally to one school that 
he would not be able to take adv antage of even a slight- 
ly better opportunity, if such presented itself. 

Yet his loyalty to Catholic education is unquestioned. 
For no group of the laity has made greater, and largely 
unrecognized, sacrifice for education than the lay pro- 
fessor. For many, this life is the fulfillment of a personal 
ideal. Many—perhaps as many as one out of three— 
are former seminarians and religious for whom teach- 
ing is a partial fulfillment of their earlier aspirations. 
Yet unrest prevails among these, and they are being 
wooed aw ay by secular universities or by better paying 
jobs out of education altogether. 


LL THIS indicates a serious problem of morale. This 
A problem can be analyzed under the three headings 
of financial difficulties, lay-administration relations, and 
lack of professional prestige. 

It is an old tale that teachers are underpaid. This 
does not mean that they are not paid a living wage. 
They are. But, while it is no longer a shock, it is still 
discouraging to hear of some graduating senior being 
offered more to start in industry than his professor, 
after years of teaching, is currently receiving. Profes- 
sors’ salaries everywhere are rising, almost doubling in 
the last ten years, and perforce Catholic colleges have 
had to go along, although laggingly. But the real burden 
of low salaries is their social significance. Put simply, 
the college professor's years of study, contribution to 
society, intellectual and esthetic interests, and commu- 
nity prestige should allow him to circulate as a social 
equal with the professional class. His income, however, 
consigns him to the lower classes. 

The social significance of low salaries is not appre- 
pa by clerical or religious administrators. By rule 

r by preference they may engage in little socializing. 
If they do sociaize, their “cloth” opens doors on all 
levels, and no return in kind is expected. Then, too, 
their salary (since maintenance is supplied them) or 
their order (if rules permit) affords them the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the same cultural advantages and recrea- 
tion that structure the social life of the professional 
class. Finally, clerical and religious educators usually 
are able to enjoy the “academic fringe benefits”—travel, 
seminars, conventions, advanced study and books— 
which spell the difference between the bare and the full 
academic life. 

All of these social and scholarly activities are entire- 
ly appropriate to their clerical state and professional 
status. The point is that their lay colleagues cannot 
afford these unless they have supplementary incomes. 
Usually, when they take advantage of the “academic 
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fringe benefits,” they do so at the expense of some fam- 
ily need, piano lessons for their children or a night out 
for their wives. 

Another result of low salaries, more damaging to lay 
morale, is that lay professors are developing a perma- 
nent poverty consciousness, which no amount of fore- 
seeable salary increase will exorcize. The lay faculty 
cannot gather for any occasion without the conversa- 
tion veering onto this subject. One notes also the close 
scrutiny of colleagues’ salaries, as if these microscopic 
differences alone determined the value of their teach- 
ing. Merit raises are an impossibility on the small cam- 
pus. Family allowances are suspect, for what one re- 
ceives all demand. This invidiousness and contentious- 
ness have already sapped morale; they will pose greater 
and greater financial burdens for Catholic schools as 
competition for teachers intensifies in the coming 
decade. 

So much is this true that the school which takes the 
heroic action of immediately raising faculty salaries 
several thousand dollars across the board may bear an 
easier financial burden in the long run. Such vigorous 
action would be an effective step toward preventing this 
poverty consciousness from becoming endemic to the 
lay faculty. Certainly, it would slow down the turnover 
of lay professors, which in some instances has taken on 
the proportions of a rout. 

Relations to the administration, however, pose a more 
serious obstacle than salaries to the lay professor's be- 
coming an equal with his religious colleague on the 
campus. Here, too, as in the case of salaries, there is a 

certain natural reason 

for this differentiation. 

Many alumni and 

students bewail that 

“something has been 

lost” as they see small 

colleges grow into 

larger colleges and the 

larger ones come to 

rival universities in 

size. In this their in- 

tuition is entirely cor- 

rect. What has been 

lost from the prewar 

small college is the intimacy, the feeling that every- 
body knows everybody else. 

This homelike atmosphere flowed from the intimacy 
of the religious community, in which the teaching facul- 
ty shared a common life, common rules and common 
aspirations. For the vast majority this intimé icy was, and 
is, one of the dearest consolations of life in religion. In 
the prewar small college its effects flowed dire .ctly into 
the running of the school. 

Administration in such an atmosphere was easy. The 
lines of discipline were almost the lines of friendship. 
Policy was a matter of feeling the pulse of the religious 
community. Communication was easy and natural. In- 
deed, the elaboration of committees, bulletins, policy 
pronouncements and faculty interviews would have 
hindered rather than facilitated administration. 
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With the influx of the laity, who do not live at the 
school but work there, this intimacy can no longer 
envelop the entire faculty. Consequently, for the lay- 
man the elaboration of committees, bulletins and policy 
directives is, on the one hand, the only way by which 
he is directed in his work and, on the other, his only 
hope to influence over-all school decisions. For the 
religious, however, the old intimate ways are still pos- 
sible and preferable. General directives, too, are often 
interpreted by the religious staff in the off-hand way 
which prevails within a family. The layman sees them 
as orders, which he must obey as a matter of retaining 
his job. 

Viewing this situation, the lay professor can only 
conclude that the school is run by a sort of “kitchen cab- 
inet” within the religious community, that he himself is 
excluded, and that, as a matter of fact, he is a second- 
class member of the faculty. If this does not dampen all 
desire to have a say, he next turns to some religious 
to act as his patron, to intercede for him, to push his 
projects. 

Related to the preceding difficulty is another: the lay 
professor will always be excluded from top administra- 
tive positions, since these are appointments of the 
local bishop or the religious superior. For most, this 
is a condition upon which they accept employment. 
There are always the few, however, who feel, perhaps 
rightfully, that they are better qualified by experience 
and temperament than the religious incumbents. 

Perhaps the worst aspect of ‘lay- administration rela- 
tionships is the widespread distrust. the feeling that the 
lay professor is not only expendable but exploitable. 
This is an extre emely sensitive subject which most school 
officials will either deny or excuse in view of the con- 
stant financial pressure they are under to meet current 
expenses and plan for expansion. It is a festering sore 
in Catholic education, and ignoring it can only make 
it worse. 

First and foremost, this feeling of distrust has not 
been allayed by the small college’s reluctance to grant 
tenure. Furthermore, there is probably no lay professor 
who does not sincerely believe that sometime in his 
teaching years a clerical superior has taken advantage 
of him or of a colleague in matters of salary or advance- 
ment. Such instances, of course, occur daily in business. 
Nevertheless, there is a widespread conviction that the 
layman will be taken advantage of: that a religious will 
be brought in to replace one, if need be; that raises will 
stop once the inclination to settle down is indicated; 
that longevity, experience and wholehearted dedication 
to teaching mean but little if a cheaper substitute is 
available or even one with a better degree. All this 
makes for lay distrust rather than for confidence. The 
worm of uneasiness and unrest is eating away at the 
warm personal relationships which do exist between lay 
faculty and college administrators. Viewing the total 
picture, the lay professor can only conclude that he is 
a second-class member of the college faculty. 

As for professional prestige, little need be said. 
is a long-standing prejudice on the part of secular uni- 
versities, Catholic universities and even religious faculty 
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members of small Catholic colleges that the Catholic 
four-year liberal arts college is second-rate, one of the 
colder climates of academic Siberia. By implication, 
then, the teacher, unless obedience has assigned him 
there, is also second-rate. This feeling of academic in- 
feriority, particularly in his dealings with professionals 
at other schools, can be the cruelest disability of all. 

Of course, there is sufficient evidence to corroborate 
such prejudice. Only recently have Catholic colleges 
been sending their graduates in numbers to the gradu- 
ate schools of large universities. Only recently have 
their prize students been urged into competition with 
undergraduates from other schools and universities for 
the fellowships and scholarships which denote dis- 
tinction. Now universities are finding that these students 
can and do hold their own in their graduate depart- 
ments, that they have not only the basic training but 
the desire to excel. Consequently, university graduate 
departments are wooing Catholic college graduates 
more and more. 

Up to now, however, their principal contact with 
Catholic schools has been through the presence of some 
lay faculty member trying to struggle through a Ph. D. 
program while teaching full-time at a local Catholic 
college. However sympathetic their protessors might 
have been with the work load and financial burden, 
they quickly wrote off such a one as having low scholar- 
ly potential. For them, university professors felt little 
incentive to open doors to scholarships abroad, to en- 
courage engaging in additional research or to make 
introductions to editors of scholarly journals. Such ad- 
vantages, they feit, cou!d be put to little productive use. 
They expected nothing more of these overworked un- 
fortunates than that they would struggle on till they 
received the “union card,” the doctorate. By that time 
age and overwork would have exorcized any stirrings 
of scholarly enthusiasm. They were destined to be 
teaching drudges at Catholic colleges. 

And many did, and do, become precisely that. Many 
more will, unless Catholic schools recognize that they 
must help their young teachers complete their academic 
preparation in a manner which leaves enough energy 
and appetite for further scholarly work. Teaching loads 
will have to be reduced proportionately to the amount 
of scholarly work demanded; administrators will have 
to encourage such efforts by recognition, financial and 
otherwise. Nothing, of course, can be done unless the 
Catholic community’s pride in its schools is such that 
it makes these programs possible. But nothing will be 
done until Catholic school officials recognize the very 
real difficulties lay professors labor under to live a 
truly scholarly life. 

Money is the key to much of the layman’s difficulties, 
but it will not solve all or even the most important 
ones. More basic is the need for Catholic educators to 
realize that, since they cannot do without the layman, 
they must integrate him into their faculties. This calls 
for a hard look at the reasons why the lay professor 
feels niraself a second-class member of the faculty, and 
an honest attempt to define the role of the layman in 
Catholic education. 
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John A. O’Brien 


O: OF THE MOST significant educational develop- 


ments in the United States is the phenomenal 

growth of the tax-supported institutions of 
higher learning. Colleges, normal schools and univer- 
sities maintained by cities or States dot the American 
landscape and each September are inundated by in- 
creasing millions of students eager for an education at 
bargain prices. Hundreds of other institutions, once 
under denominational control, now swell the bulging 
ranks of secular colleges and universities. 

In the academic year 1956-1957 a total of 2,989,133 
students was enrolled in secular institutions. Of these 
403,408 were Catholics, as compared with an enrollment 
of 257,852 students in all our Catholic colleges and 
universities, of whom an undetermined but appreciable 
number were non-Catholics. The total enrollment in 
colleges and universities by 1970, as projected by the 
U.S. Office of Education, will be 6,676,000. At that date 
three out of every four Catholic students will be getting 
an education in a secular college. Two decades later 
probably 90 per cent of our Catholic students will be 
in those institutions. 

The present situation and the prospective one throw 
into clear relief the magnitude as well as the urgency 
of the task of making adequate provision for the reli- 
gious care and spiritual growth of this vast army, from 
which should come many of the Church’s future leaders. 
This does not entail, however, any departure from the 
traditional Catholic ideal, so well expressed by the 
Newman Club Chaplains’ Association: “The ideally per- 
fect education is best achieved by the Catholic college 
and university, where God is centrally studied and daily 
worshiped.” 

This ideal will continue unimpaired. It will never 
cease to inspire all engaged in Catholic education to 
equip their students with the ripest fruits of secular 
learning as well as the priceless knowledge of God and 
of the life-giving truths of divine revelation. The Cath- 
olic college teaches its students not only how to make 
a living but how to live a Christ-centered life. On the 
Catholic campus the student comes into possession of 
the intellectual and cultural treasures of Christian 
thought and learning, which constitute the heart of our 
Western civilization. He acquires a Christian outlook, 
which enables him to judge values in the light of their 
bearing upon his eternal destiny. It is against the back- 
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Catholics on the Secular Campus 





ground of the irrevocable commitment to this ideal 
that all discussion concerning the care of students at 
secular colleges must proceed. 

An encouraging development in attacking this prob- 
lem is the increasing recognition both of the presence 
of such large numbers of Catholics at these institutions 
and of the necessity of making adequate provisions for 
their spiritual needs. Typical of such recognition was 
an editorial in America (5/21/60), which pointed out 
that the consideration of the increasing attendance of 
Catholics at secular colleges “has moved to another 
stage of discussion.” While the perennial argument for 
and against Catholic undergraduates attending non- 
Catholic universities and colleges has been bandied 
back and forth, “a new factor has entered the debate— 
simple necessity.” 

That necessity arises from the sheer inability of the 
Catholic community to provide the facilities for a col- 
lege education for all its young people. Even at present 
the majority of them are compelled to secure it at secu- 
lar institutions, and within a single decade that majority 
will be overwhelming—from 75 to 80 per cent. 

That far-visioned and carefully reasoned editorial, 
looking facts squarely in the face, heralds the dawn of a 
new day in the discussion of one of the most important 
and delicate problems of Catholic higher education: 
making adequate provision not only for the spiritual 
care but also for the religious instruction of the Catholic 
students attending secular colleges. (In the academic 
year 1960-61 there were 539,104 of them.) This is the 
problem that underlies the whole issue of the alleged 
paucity of top-ranking Catholic scholars, so widely 
mooted in our Catholic papers in the last few years. We 
won't start toward the solution of that question, how- 
ever, until the presence of the vast majority of our 
young men and women at secular institutions is frankl 
faced and constructive measures on a large and far- 
reaching scale are devised. 

Special significance may be attached, we hope, to 
that editorial because it appeared in a Jesuit publica- 
tion. Operating many of our leading Catholic colleges 
and universities and occupying the foremost position in 
the ranks of our Catholic educators, the sons of Loyola 
have probably taken less part in any effort to minister to 
or instruct the Catholic students at secular institutions 
than any of the other religious communities. Not only 
that. They have generally opposed, covertly or overtly, 
any effort to establish an adequate Catholic student 
center on a secular campus, without which it is impossi- 
ble to minister effectively to the spiritual needs of 
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Peter L. Danner 


T A NATIONAL academic convention recently the 
A recruiting of new teachers for the fall term was 
so vigorous and lively that the convention lobby 
looked more like a stock exchange than a gathering 
place of college professors. As one friend, who had 
been interviewed for a new position, put it: “I was not 
sure whether he was offering me a job or feeling out 
the possibilities of coming to our school.” 

Convention ferment for new assigaments is not an 
entirely accurate gauge, but it is one indicator of the 
change sweeping over the academic world. Sputnik, 
the population explosion and the New Frontier are 
producing their effects in more serious student atti- 
tudes, a greater interest on the part of alumni and the 
general public in the needs of American colleges and 
universities, and a willingness to admit that more en- 
ticing salaries are required for professors. In all these 
changes Catholic schools have shared more or less 
equally. 

In one area of Catholic higher education, however, 
little constructive thinking or realistic policy has been 
achieved. This is in defining the role of the lay edu- 
cator in Catholic colleges. While the large universities 
have perforce worked out a modus vivendi, the 250 or 
so Catholic liberal arts colleges with enrollment under 
2,000 have done little to change the prewar status quo 
—and it makes little difference which World War is 
referred to! 

With students spilling over into rooming houses and 
with classrooms bulging, no one doubts that the lay 
professor is here to stay on Catholic campuses. Priests 
and religious simply cannot operate today without their 
lay auxiliaries. That term “auxiliaries,” however, betrays 
the subconscious attitude of many religious educators 
to the layman in education. He is considered an assistant, 
an expedient, an economic liability rather than an in- 
tegral part of the educational structure. This attitude 
persists despite warm feelings of friendship and mutual 
respect. 

The principal reason for this thinking is that so little 
effort has been made to specify the contribution which 
the lay professor makes precisely as a Christian, but 
secular scholar. For the layman brings certain secular 
values which can be sublimated into Catholic educa- 
tion, and consequently enrich it. Often he comes from 
a nonsectarian graduate school, where he has found a 





Pror. DANNER, an experienced teacher, is chairman, 
Department of Economics and Business Administration, 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Plight of the Lay Professor 


conscientious effort to teach and to implement these 
values; always he comes with a vital realization of their 
importance. As a father of a family and a man in the 
world, the layman is keenly aware that doctors’ bills 
must be paid, mortgages met, jobs secured and em- 
ployers pleased. He brings a more vivid awareness that 
well-ordered social and economic life is indispensable 
to Christian living and that a set of philosophical and 
theological principles, yielding personal intellectual 
conviction, is absolutely necessary to withstand the cor- 
rosion of secularism and amorality. 

To incorporate these values into Catholic education 
requires serious analysis of its goals for contemporary 
life. It requires examining how and why Catholic 
schools should fit into the main stream of academic life. 
Above all, it will demand examination of how the 
religious and lay educator complement (not supple- 
ment or supplant) each other in achieving a common 
purpose, the intellectual development of Catholic young 
men and women for life—life here and life hereafter. 

This article will make little positive contribution to 
the study of this enriched philosophy and policy of 
Catholic education. Rather, it takes on the more nega- 
tive task of pointing out the difficulties which make the 
lay professor a second-class faculty member and thus 
keep him from making his peculiar contribution. In 
this task criticism of clerical policy is inevitable, invit- 
ing perhaps the accusation of anticlericalism. Silence, 
however, will not bring solutions, and growing more ivy 
will not repair structural cracks. It is hoped with St. 
Ignatius that every reader will “be more ready to 
excuse the proposition of another than to condemn it.” 

The lay professor can find teaching at a small Catho- 
lic college a most satisfying way of life. He enjoys the 
respect of a friendly student body, a pleasant associa- 
tion with both his religious and lay colleagues, and the 
inspiration of their sincerity. He finds there complete 
academic freedom within the framework of Catholic 
theology. Above all, the small college is probably the 
last haven for the man or woman who wants to teach 
and only to teach. 

Nevertheless, his present position is one of unrest, 
not so much of agitation or revolution, perhaps, but 
of disequilibrium. This is particularly true of the 
younger professors, who feel, almost as a body, that 
they have not achieved a permanent position, a home 
base where they can sink roots, rear families, concern 
themselves about civic affairs and live out their lives. 

This rootlessness, contrasted to the permanence of 
the clergy, is at the heart of the layman’s difficulties. 
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For the clergy the school is home. Here obedience has 
assigned them, here they must find their friends, here 
they must fulfill their vocation. None of this is true of 
the layman. He is a transient. 

This transiency might be called lack of loyalty. In 
this there is some truth, for the loyalty of the lay faculty 
member is to Catholic education as such rather than 
to any particular school. And until family ties bind him 
down—and even this is no absolute bar—he feels he 
cannot involve his loyalties so totally to one school that 
he would not be able to take advantage of even a slight- 
ly better opportunity, if such presented itself. 

Yet his loyalty to Catholic education is unquestioned. 
For no group of the laity has made greater, and largely 
unrecognized, sacrifice for education than the lay pro- 
fessor. For many, this life is the fulfillment of a personal 
ideal. Many—perhaps as many as one out of three— 
are former seminarians and religious for whom teach- 
ing is a partial fulfillment of their earlier aspirations. 
Yet unrest prevails among these, and they are being 
wooed away by secular universities or by better paying 
jobs out of education altogether. 


A THIS indicates a serious problem of morale. This 

roblem can be analyzed under the three headings 
of financial difficulties, lay-administration relations, and 
lack of professional prestige. 

It is an old tale that teachers are underpaid. This 
does not mean that they are not paid a living wage. 
They are. But, while it is no longer a shock, it is still 
discouraging to hear of some graduating senior being 
offered more to start in industry than his professor, 
after years of teaching, is currently receiving. Profes- 
sors’ salaries everywhere are rising, almost doubling in 
the last ten years, and perforce Catholic colleges have 
had to go along, although laggingly. But the real burden 
of low salaries is their social significance. Put simply, 
the college professor’s years of study, contribution to 
society, intellectual and esthetic interests, and commu- 
nity prestige should allow him to circulate as a social 
equal with the professional class. His income, however, 
consigns him to the lower classes. 

The social significance of low salaries is not appre- 
ciated by clerical or religious administrators. By rule 
or by preference they may engage in little socializing. 
If they do sociaize, their “cloth” opens doors on all 
levels, and no return in kind is expected. Then, too, 
their salary (since maintenance is supplied them) or 
their order (if rules permit) affords them the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the same cultural advantages and recrea- 
tion that structure the social life of the professional 
class. Finally, clerical and religious educators usually 
are able to enjoy the “academic fringe benefits”—travel, 
seminars, conventions, advanced study and books— 
which spell the difference between the bare and the full 
academic life. 

All of these social and scholarly activities are entire- 
ly appropriate to their clerical state and professional 
status. The point is that their lay colleagues cannot 
afford these unless they have supplementary incomes. 
Usually, when they take advantage of the “academic 
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fringe benefits,” they do so at the expense cf some fam- 
ily need, piano lessons for their children or a night out 
for their wives. 

Another result of low salaries, more damaging to lay 
morale, is that lay professors are developing a perma- 
nent poverty consciousness, which no amount of fore- 
seeable salary increase will exorcize. The lay faculty 
cannot gather for any occasion without the conversa- 
tion veering onto this subject. One notes also the close 
scrutiny of colleagues’ salaries, as if these microscopic 
differences alone determined the value of their teach- 
ing. Merit raises are an impossibility on the small cam- 
pus. Family allowances are suspect, for what one re- 
ceives all demand. This invidiousness and contentious- 
ness have already sapped morale; they will pose greater 
and greater financial burdens for Catholic schools as 
competition for teachers intensifies in the coming 
decade. 

So much is this true that the school which takes the 
heroic action of immediately raising faculty salaries 
several thousand dollars across the board may bear an 
easier financial burden in the long run. Such vigorous 
action would be an effective step toward preventing this 
poverty consciousness from becoming endemic to the 
lay faculty. Certainly, it would slow down the turnover 
of lay professors, which in some instances has taken on 
the proportions of a rout. 

Relations to the administration, however, pose a more 
serious obstacle than salaries to the lay professor's be- 
coming an equal with his religious colleague on the 
campus. Here, too, as in the case of salaries, there is a 
certain natural reason 
for this differentiation. 

Many alumni and 
students bewail that 
“something has been 
lost” as they see small 
colleges grow into 
larger colleges and the 
larger ones come to 
rival universities in 
size. In this their in- 
tuition is entirely cor- 
rect. What has been 
lost from the prewar 
small college is the intimacy, the feeling that every- 
body knows everybody else. 

This homelike atmosphere flowed from the intimacy 
of the religious community, in which the teaching facul- 
ty shared a common life, common rules and common 
aspirations. For the vast majority this intimacy was, and 
is, one of the dearest consolations of life in religion. In 
the prewar small college its effects flowed directly into 
the running of the school. 

Administration in such an atmosphere was easy. The 
lines of discipline were almost the lines of friendship. 
Policy was a matter of feeling the pulse of the religious 
community. Communication was easy and natural. In- 
deed, the elaboration of committees, bulletins, policy 
pronouncements and faculty interviews would have 
hindered rather than facilitated administration. 
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With the influx of the laity, who do not live at the 
school but work there, this intimacy can no longer 
envelop the entire faculty. Consequently, for the lay- 
man the elaboration of committees, bulletins and policy 
directives is, on the one hand, the only way by which 
he is directed in his work and, on the other, his only 
hope to influence over-all school decisions. For the 
religious, however, the old intimate ways are still pos- 
sible and preferable. General directives, too, are often 
interpreted by the religious staff in the off-hand way 
which prevails within a family. The layman sees them 
as orders, which he must obey as a matter of retaining 
his job. 

Viewing this situation, the lay professor can only 
conclude that the school is run by a sort of “kitchen cab- 
inet” within the religious community, that he himself is 
excluded, and that, as a matter of fact, he is a second- 
class member of the faculty. If this does not dampen all 
desire to have a say, he next turns to some religious 
to act as his patron, to intercede for him, to push his 
projects. 

Related to the preceding difficulty is another: the lay 
professor will always be excluded from top administra- 
tive positions, since these are appointments of the 
local bishop or the religious superior. For most, this 
is a condition upon which they accept employment. 
There are always the few, however, who feel, perhaps 
rightfully, that they are better qualified by experience 
and temperament than the religious incumbents. 

Perhaps the worst aspect of lay-administration rela- 
tionships is the widespread distrust. the feeling that the 
lay professor is not only expendable but exploitable. 
This is an extremely sensitive subject which most school 
officials will either deny or excuse in view of the con- 
stant financial pressure they are under to meet current 
expenses and plan for expansion. It is a festering sore 
in Catholic education, and ignoring it can only make 
it worse. 

First and foremost, this feeling of distrust has not 
been allayed by the small college’s reluctance to grant 
tenure. Furthermore, there is probably no lay professor 
who does not sincerely believe that sometime in his 
teaching years a clerical superior has taken advantage 
of him or of a colleague in matters of salary or advance- 
ment. Such instances, of course, occur daily in business. 
Nevertheless, there is a widespread conviction that the 
layman will be taken advantage of: that a religious will 
be brought in to replace one, if need be; that raises will 
stop once the inclination to settle down is indicated; 
that longevity, experience and wholehearted dedication 
to teaching mean but little if a cheaper substitute is 
available or even one with a better degree. All this 
makes for lay distrust rather than for confidence. The 
worm of uneasiness and unrest is eating away at the 
warm personal relationships which do exist between lay 
faculty and college administrators. Viewing the total 
picture, the lay professor can only conclude that he is 
a second-class member of the college faculty. 

As for professional prestige, little need be said. It 
is a long-standing prejudice on the part of secular uni- 
versities, Catholic universities and even religious faculty 
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members of small Catholic colleges that the Catholic 
four-year liberal arts college is second-rate, one of the 
colder climates of academic Siberia. By implication, 
then, the teacher, unless obedience has assigned him 
there, is also second-rate. This feeling of academic in- 
feriority, particularly in his dealings with professionals 
at other schools, can be the cruelest disability of all. 

Of course, there is sufficient evidence to corroborate 
such prejudice. Only recently have Catholic colleges 
been sending their graduates in numbers to the gradu- 
ate schools of large universities. Only recently have 
their prize students been urged into competition with 
undergraduates from other schools and universities for 
the fellowships and scholarships which denote dis- 
tinction. Now universities are finding that these students 
can and do hold their own in their graduate depart- 
ments, that they have not only the basic training but 
the desire to excel. Consequently, university graduate 
departments are wooing Catholic college graduates 
more and more. 

Up to now, however, their principal contact with 
Catholic schools has been through the presence of some 
lay faculty member trying to struggle through a Ph. D. 
program while teaching full-time at a local Catholic 
college. However sympathetic their professors might 
have been with the work load and financial burden, 
they quickly wrote off such a one as having low scholar- 
ly potential. For them, university professors felt little 
incentive to open doors to scholarships abroad, to en- 
courage engaging in additional research or to make 
introductions to editors of scholarly journals. Such ad- 
vantages, they feit, cou!d be put to little productive use. 
They expected nothing more of these overworked un- 
fortunates than that they would struggle on till they 
received the “union card,” the doctorate. By that time 
age and overwork would have exorcized any stirrings 
of scholarly enthusiasm. They were destined to be 
teaching drudges at Catholic colleges. 

And many did, and do, become precisely that. Many 
more will, unless Catholic schools recognize that they 
must help their young teachers complete their academic 
preparation in a manner which leaves enough energy 
and appetite for further scholarly work. Teaching loads 
will have to be reduced proportionately to the amount 
of scholarly work demanded; administrators will have 
to encourage such efforts by recognition, financial and 
otherwise. Nothing, of course, can be done unless the 
Catholic community’s pride in its schools is such that 
it makes these programs possible. But nothing will be 
done until Catholic school officials recognize the very 
real difficulties lay professors labor under to live a 
truly scholarly life. 

Money is the key to much of the layman’s difficulties, 
but it will not solve all or even the most important 
ones. More basic is the need for Catholic educators to 
realize that, since they cannot do without the layman, 
they must integrate him into their faculties. This calls 
for a hard look at the reasons why the lay professor 
feels niraself a second-class member of the faculty, and 
an honest attempt to define the role of the layman in 
Catholic education. 
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John R. Strack 


OURNALS OF OPINION have been raising the dust lately 
J with a rash of articles denouncing conservatism 

among college undergraduates. The phenomenon is 
something of a menace, they suggest; the conservative 
is out of place on a college campus. It is proper for 
a young man to be wild, rebellious, anarchistic. If one 
isn’t a socialist at twenty, one’s future is in doubt, and 
so on. 

Nowhere in all this, however, has any college con- 
servative taken pen in hand to announce that his is 
a noble and just cause, “one that is in the right because 
it has stood the test of time, and sound because it is 
rooted in our heritage.” 

A defense of what seems to be a much-maligned 
movement is in order; and what better man to do the 
job than a leading campus conservative himself? Hop- 
ing to gain an insight into the nature of collegiate 
conservatism, the writer, in a college way himself, 
recently visited just such a conservative. Now, once 
and for all, it is possible to quiet the fears of those who 
eye with trepidation the future of the nation and its 
youth. 

The audience was held in the headquarters of the 
Campus Watchbird & Safeguard Society, a group 
which aims to insure conformity between administra- 
tion policy and student activity. The president of the 
club, a sophomore majoring in economics, motioned 
the writer into his office and waved him to a seat as 
he finished signing some papers. Shorter than most and 
rather stocky, he was wearing a carefully tailored and 
severely styled brown suit. From his vest he slipped 
out a cigar, offered it in a gesture of welcome and 
said in a tone of hearty camaraderie: “What can I 
do for you?” 

When he was told that an explanation of the col- 
legiate conservative’s position was sought, he beamed, 
sat back in his leather chair, folded his hands across 
his stomach and said: “Well, now, I'm always glad to 
pass on to the students what little I've acquired in my 
time here. For it seéms to me that the great hope of 
the future is the youth of the nation, and I shall con- 
sider worth-while whatever effort I can contribute to 
the encouragement of that youth. So, ask me your 
questions, and I will do my very best to provide you 
with the answers.” 





Mr. Srrack, a senior at Fordham College and columnist 
(“Between the Lines”) in the Fordham Ram, here com- 
ments on the political ferment on college and university 
campuses. 
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Give Me That Old College Tory! 


a 


Q. Well, briefly, what is collegiate conservatism? 


A. Collegiate conservatism, my friend, is not as some 
have said, the wave of the past; nor is it, as others 
have suggested, belief in the proposition, “What 
is, is right.” Rather, it is a way of facing up squarely 
to the future of the problems of the past, a way 
of courageously confronting tomorrow’s threat with 
yesterday's deterrent. 

To the college man it means what Beatrice meant 
to Dante, what the essence means to the existence, 
or, in other words, what tracks mean to a train, 
only more respectable, of course. 


Q. What sort of student do you think becomes a con- 
servative?P 


A. One of my young freshman friends asked me that 
same question not too long ago, and I told him that 
if it isn’t born in you, youll never be a college 
Tory. One must have an almost inborn reverence 
for the venerable. 

A serious turn of mind is not a handicap, nor 
is an impatience with ephemera; and an ability 
to dress tastefully doesn’t hurt, either. The college 
conservative is a man who has learned early that 
if you go out walking on a dark night and watch 
the ground to avoid tripping, you won't see the 
stars, but you'll never trip, either. In sum, he doesn’t 
go for this so-called “adventures-of-ideas” nonsense. 
He prefers to take his excitement in small, measured 
doses. 


Q. How, then, do you answer the charges of faculty 
people that the conservatism of the college man is 
an almost unnatural thing, that college people pick 
up the conservative banner, not because they stand 
for the same things great conservatives of the past 
stood for, but rather because they want to escape 
the risks involved in a normal life, preferring in- 
stead the almost bloodless security of a perfectly 
controlled environment? 


Well, let me repeat what I said at the dinner of 
the freshman Eternal Verities Club last month. The 
collegiate conservative does not answer the charges 
of his attackers; that is not his business. Instead, he 
looks to the erroneous motives of his assailants, to 
see what lies in their make-up that causes them to 
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a 


yelp like dogs at even the most established insti- 
tutions. 

We have been on campus almost a year now and 
know quite well what it means to face opposition. 
I think the best way to deal with opponents is to 
put them in their place, early. Now, who opposes 
us? Well, for one, the left-wingers and latter-day 
Bohemians do. Should this trouble us? No, every- 
body sees them for what they are. What we are 
concerned about is the effect they can have on the 
innocent, for too many people are being led astray 
by the “liberals.” We must handle the problem 
the way a patient father would treat an unruly son, 
showing him his error and chastising him when he 
seems in danger of worsening, but leaving the door 
open for him to return home when his brief in- 
fatuation with unreality has run its course. 


Still, the arguments seem to carry weight with some 
people? 


Correct, my friend! The innocent are being duped 
and I feel it is my obligation to answer some of 
these wild charges—just for the record. 

First of all, we respect the way things are. Right 
now it is winter; we like that. We like also the 
organization of the campus, the wonderful balance 
of power between the Registrar’s office and the 
Public Relations Department. The campus is di- 
vided so well that one or the other of these can 
influence every sphere of school activity from the 
surveillance of the department chairmen to the 
operation of the cafeteria. Nothing can get out of 
hand. 

We see things this way: in every generation, it 
is given to a few men to offset the influence of the 
so-called “progressives” who would do violence to 
what we hold sacred. Now this does not mean that 
we are intolerant, that we select only those ideas 
and recognize only those institutions which support 
our own. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Conservatives are simply not capable of discrim- 
inating between views that are different from and 
those that are opposed to their own. In philosophy, 
for instance, we try to see the whole history of 
thought from Saint Thomas to Hegel as a unity 
and we accept the Hobbeses and the Kants along 
with the Burkes and Berkeleys. In religion we do 
tend to have an affinity for negative theology, and 
we do have a team of crackerjack natural lawyers, 
but we don’t begrudge anyone else the right to hold 
legitimate differences of opinion with us—all they 
have to do is ask us. 


Ask you? 


Yes, ask us. As I was telling my history professor 
the other day, that crew-cut, white-haired chap 
who claims to be a liberal—he’s not really, you 
know; beneath that plaid sports coat beats the 
heart of a tired old man whose spirit cries out from 
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the depths to be delivered from his current per- 
suasion—anyway, as I was telling him, ours is a 
student view that tells time in terms of centuries. 
Events of today, like this new drive to double 
the size of the university in a “Great Leap For- 
ward,” must be seen against the background of the 
more realistic, original and age-old aims of the ° 
founders of the school. Remember, as our national 
director, Maxim Waterbug, a man in whom we 
place our deepest faith, has said: “Enthusiasm re- 
pressed is preferable to foolishness expressed.” 

In this regard, we do not oppose change for it- 
self; rather, we oppose it because it tends to disturb 
the way things are. Now we want to live with the 
future; we accept it as a fact of life, the same way 
we accept such things as the “curve” marking sys- 
tem and the inevitability of warfare. 

But what we want from the future is a guarantee 
of the same order that prevailed in the past. If not, 
then we will impose order on it! If a teacher gives 
two A’s a semester, we want some assurance that 
he will continue to do so. If he doesn’t, we want 
to know why! 

Man’s great discovery in the universe is order. 
We see the stars wheeling about in their close-knit 
formations and imitate them when we put up our 
fences and build our sew- 
ers. The triumph of man 
the maker is written in the 
remotest regions of the 
earth. From the Hill of 
Arizona to the teeming 
cities of Spain we see signs 
of the orderly pressure man 
has exerted on nature. The 
more order the better, say 
we. That’s the way we like 
it. 

Now if you want to see 
an example of the dynamic 
application of order to a situation, take my own 
case. I'm a sophomore now, and will graduate 
in 1963. After that I'll take an M.A. in Business 
Administration at Harvard. I'll spend two and a 
half years with IBM and leave for a higher salary 
in the insurance game. I will take my vacations 
in the mountains and will choose a wife whose 
tastes in such matters will be compatible with my 
own. 


But where in the world would you ever expect to 
find such a wife? 


No problem there, my friend. Why Mount St. Mary- 
cliffe College, for instance, teems with girls whose 
training makes them perfect matches for young 
men who see things our way. I'll have no trouble 
finding a mate; together we will raise three children, 
two boys and a girl—in that order—and will have 
our home paid for by the time I am 36. I will 
retire at 58 and in my 60th year will complete work 








/ 





on my autobiography: Looking Backward—the 
Story of My Life, Tl call it. I will revise it just 
before I die to include my last seven years. I antici- 
pate being outlived by my widow by six and one- 
half years, but just in case, will leave enough to 
support her comfortably for eight years. 

I will bring my children up as rugged individu- 
alists, and will train them to look to their own re- 
sources in everything. I expect them to be paying 
half their way by their 15th year. With luck, I 
think nothing will go wrong. 

I hope to worship my God, love my family, pro- 
tect my home, respect my neighbors and uphold 
the law in such a manner that my friends as well 
as my enemies will remember me as a staunch and 
upright supporter of the Establishment. I have 
submitted this plan to National Headquarters for 
review. I am proud to say that our Regional Head- 
quarters has already given it an “Honourable Men- 
tion.” 


Q. What do the conservatives plan to do on campus 
this year? 


A. Well, first we hope to play a larger part in influenc- 
ing student opinion to favor what we support. For 


one thing, we support the idea of noninterference 

in local matters, like this sit-in fuss over the so- 
called abuse of social minorities. We feel that the 
business of students is studying and minding their 
own business. We want to demonstrate that we do 
have a positive program; we are for maintaining 
the present size of the school; we will oppose the 
“Great Leap Forward.” Incidentally, we may con- 
struct a bird sanctuary to keep our eagles in, and 
we hope especially to distribute copies of The 
Mercurial American: How to be Conservatively 
Conscientious, our best-selling bible, you know. 
This is the story of how a rich Massachusetts 
family is carrying the traditions of old Salem into 
the modern publishing and political worlds. 

2 & 

With that, conservatism’s exponent pulled out his 
pocket watch, saw that it was late and said: “You'll 
have to excuse me now, I must get over to the cafe- 
teria. After that, I’ve got a rally to organize. This week 
our group is protesting this Peace Corps nonsense. 
Nobody’s come out against it yet, and I’m afraid the 
thing may catch on. Nice talking to you.” 

Thus dismissed, the writer strolled off, eyes glis- 
tening, pleased to know the college Tories could still 
yet defend themselves well. 


I 


Students in Action 


URING THE PAST few years John Q. Public has 
been opening his morning paper and finding 
college students in the headlines again. He sees 

youths in foreign lands playing key roles in matters 
of national and international importance—in Hungary, 
Turkey, Japan, Cuba, Chile and Korea, to name a few 
overseas places. He looks at what is happening in the 
United States—here is a real surprise! 

Of course, John had grown accustomed to pictures 
of pretty coeds cavorting at basketball games and cam- 
pus clowns swallowing goldfish or stuffing themselves 
into telephone booths. But this is something new. Here 
are students taking serious interest in and doing some- 
thing about matters of education, government and 
social reform. 

Some have been “sitting in” to obtain equal rights at 
lunch counters and libraries in the South; their North- 
ern counterparts at the same time have been giving 
them mass support at rallies and on picket lines. Other 
students have been organizing a nation-wide campaign 
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for the removal of a clause in the National Defense 
Education Act which required them to sign a loyalty 
oath and disclaimer in return for tuition aid from the 
Federal Government. For the summer and fall of 1961, 
they played a significant role in the Presidential elec- 
tion. What was getting into the kids? 

John Q. probably doesn’t know it, but he is witnessing 
one phase in a process we might call the rise of the 
American student. The reasons for this rise can be 
attributed mainly to intercollegiate organization. 

Student organizations of all kinds have always existed 
but, for the most part, only on a local scale. On the 
campus level a college group could not do much more 
than discuss the topic with which it was concerned 
and perhaps take action in a very limited fashion. Since 
the end of World War II, however, a number of national 
student and youth groups have come into prominence 
in the student world. Student organizations exercise a 
much greater influence than they had previously en- 
joyed, and consequently the scope of student interest 
and action has widened. One such group is the United 
States National Student Association (USNSA). 

At this point it may help to explain what a national 
student association is. Most countries in the world, on 
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both sides of the Iron Curtain, have such organizations. 
Their general function is to form a bond among students 
at the various institutions of higher learning in a coun- 
try, and to serve as a focal point for the exchange of 
student information and the formulation of student 
opinion. This they do through publications, mailings 
and regional or national meetings. 

The range of matters with which a student organiza- 
tion of this scope concerns itself varies from country to 
country. In some sections 
of the world—Africa, Asia 
and Latin America — these 
groups find themselves 
obliged, because of the low 
level of general education, 
to concern themselves with 
any and all problems which 
face their nation. The sort 
of action they then engage ' 
in is well exemplified in the 
letter presented to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower by the 
secretary general and pres- 
ident of the Chilean students’ association on February 
24, 1960. 

National student organizations of various countries 
maintain close contact with each other and participate 
in joint international conferences. One such conference 
was the World Student Congress of 1946, held in 
Prague. There were 25 American students who attended 
the congress as observers. They represented ten uni- 
versities and nine student and youth organizations, but 
were not able to participate as official delegates be- 
cause, at the time, the United States did not have a 
national student association. The 25 students soon 
realized that without a national organization, the 
United States had no spokesman on the international 
student level; we had no bridge to the people who 
would some day become leaders in their respective 
countries. They also saw that U.S. students were not 
getting the benefits which a nation-wide organization 
could give them. 

The group ‘returned intent upon seeing such an 
organization formed. During the Christmas holidays of 
1946, they succeeded in bringing together 750 delegates 
from 294 schools and 16 student and youth organiza- 
tions at the University of Chicago. The delegates elected 
a continuations committee to draft a constitution and 
to arrange a constitutional convention for the following 
summer. In August of 1947, about 750 delegates from 
356 schools met at the University of Wisconsin and the 
United States National Student Association was born. 
It was determined that the basis of a school’s representa- 
tion would be through its democratically elected student 
government; this makes the student body, through its 
own democratically elected representatives, the basic 
unit of USNSA. 

Now in its 14th year, the association numbers 384 
member schools with a total enrollment exceeding 1.2 
million. About one-fifth of the member schools are 
Catholic institutions, a fact about which, as a represent- 
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ative of a Catholic school, I have been seriously con- 
cerned. Although there has been a large number of 
Catholics among the leaders in the association, some 
Catholic colleges have not taken advantage of repre- 
sentation in the National Student Congress, thus failing 
to receive the benefits which membership would give | 
them. In light of the fact that the founding of USNSA 
was hailed with great enthusiasm by Catholic leaders 
such as the then Archbishop Richard J. Cushing and Fr. 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., it would be well for non- 
member Catholic schools to consider affiliation. 

The supreme legislative body of USNSA is the Na- 
tional Student Congress which is held for ten days each 
summer on a campus in the Midwest. Each member 
school may send, depending upon its official enrollment, 
from one to seven delegates to the congress. 

One has to attend a National Student Congress in 
order really to appreciate it. A congress brings together 
over a thousand student leaders from all over the coun- 
try. Its prime function is to determine the policies and 
programs of the association for the coming year and to 
elect the full-time national officers. It also provides 
workshops on some seventy types of student activity, 
ranging from student honor systems to international 
student exchange. Between meetings of the National 
Student Congress, emergency policies may be enacted 
by the National Executive Committee, which is com- 
posed of representatives from each of the 21 regional 
units in the parent organization. 

During the year, the national officers of USNSA carry 
out the duties and programs mandated by the National 
Student Congress. The officers include the president, 
who is the official spokesman for the association and 
is responsible for general operations; the national affairs 
vice-president and the international affairs vice-presi- 
dent, who divide responsibility for research, action and 
programing; two program vice-presidents, who spend 
the major portion of their term in office traveling to 
member and nonmember campuses, providing assist- 
ance and advice to local student governments and stu- 
dent organizations. 


A NUMBER Of USNSA national officers have gone on to 
greater things after leaving the association. James 
Harris, president in 1959, is now secretary general 
of the Institute of Public Administration and Law which 
the Ford Foundation has established in the Republic of 
the Congo. The 1953 president, Richard Murphy, has 
recently been appointed Assistant Postmaster General. 
Ralph Dungan, national affairs vice-president in 1948, 
is special assistant to the President in charge of the 
White House staff. Other officers have achieved re- 
spected positions in law, education, communications 
and international relations. 

Each region of the association has its own constitu- 
tion, officers and programs of intercollegiate activity. 
Examples of these are the conference on Federal rela- 
tionships to education held at Rutgers University on 
February 17-19, and the forum on President Kennedy’s 
proposed Peace Corps conducted on March 12 at the 
College of New Rochelle. 
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The regional and national operations of USNSA are 
financed through membership dues, foundation grants, 
sale of publications and contributions. 

Its flexible, yet sturdy, structure has contributed to 
the continued growth of a 14-year program of service, 
education and action by creating an awareness of 
students’ local, national and international responsi- 
bilities. Emphasis upon responsibilities as well as rights 
has secured for USNSA increasing recognition and 
esteem. Its formal affiliation with such organizations as 
the American Council on Education, its appearance 
before Congress to testify on educational matters, and 
the many testimonials of leaders in education and 
government are evidence of this. 

A look at some recent USNSA projects will provide 
a deeper insight into the association. 
> STUDENT REsponsIBILITY Proyect—made possible by a 
$25,000 grant from the Ford Foundation for the purpose 
of studies and conferences concerning the responsibility 
which a student has to himself, his school and his com- 
munity. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICE—a Clear- 
ing house for information on all phases of student life. 
It keeps what is probably the most complete set of files 
in this area, and information is available to students 
and educators on a two-week loan basis. 

P>Po.isH StupENtT ExcHance—USNSA, last year, was 
able to complete the first full-year academic exchange 
between the United States and Poland. 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENT RELATIONS SEMINAR—lIast 
year the ninth ISRS brought together 15 outstanding 
student leaders selected from USNSA member schools 
for a nine-week intensive study of the history and prob- 
lems of international student relations. 

> FoREIGN STUDENT LEADERSHIP Project—established in 
1955 under a three-year grant of $128,000 from the 
Ford Foundation and renewed in 1958, the project 
introduces a new dimension into international student 
relations. Since 1955, a total of 58 student leaders from 
Africa, Asia and Latin America have been brought to 
the United States to study and to participate in special- 
project programs. 

> NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATE HUMAN RELATIONS WoRK- 
sHop—brought 70 students from Northern campuses 
together for the purpose of improving human relations 
in the North. 

PSOUTHERN STUDENT Proyect—made possible by a $60,- 
000, two-year grant from the Marshall Field Founda- 
tion for the purpose of giving Southern students an 
opportunity to develop a full understanding of the com- 
plexities of Southern problems. 

EDUCATION TRAVEL INCORPORATED—a tax-exempt, non- 
profit student travel agency which offers a wide variety 
of tours. Last year ETI grossed over $1 million. 

It should be remembered that all of these projects, 
along with many others, came about through student 
initiative and are student-administered. In addition to 
mandating programs, the National Student Congress 
also passes resolutions of opinion. This is the area where 
sparks fly. The delegates at such a congress must answer 
two questions: 1) Do you agree with the substance of 
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a proposed resolution? 2) Does the subject matter of 
the resolution lie within USNSA’s area of concern? 

Both of these questions provoke a wide variety of 
answers in any number of instances. To see young, 
articulate conservatives and liberals battle it out on the 
plenary floor is a sight not soon to be forgotten. The 
most heated debates occur on issues involving civil 
rights, academic freedom and certain international 
situations. 

Among issues dealt with in recent resolutions have 
been: support of the “sit-in” students; condemnation 
of dictatorships of all kinds as inimical to education; 
increased Federal aid to education; the freedoms and 
responsibilities of the student press; student participa- 
tion in legitimate social and political activities; improve- 
ment of student housing. The total codification of 
USNSA policy is available in printed form from the 
organization’s national office at 3547 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


ie GENERAL, most of the association’s policy stands 
have been liberal, and in recent years the constitu- 
tional limitation restricting USNSA’s concern to those 
situations which affect “students in their role as stu- 
dents”—as opposed to their role as citizens—has been 
broadened. 

One of the main reasons for this shift has been the 
expansion of our international commitments. As a mem- 
ber of the International Student Conference, an asso- 
ciation of the various national student associations, 
USNSA must vote on resolutions proposed by other 
associations. The issues thus raised, although they are 
always matters of serious concern, sometimes require a 
real stretching of our “students-as-students” clause. Ab- 
stention, however, on the part of America’s national 
student association would result in a loss of our leader- 
ship role and could greatly jeopardize our international 
position. 

It is no exaggeration to say that USNSA has played 
a key role in combating international communism and 
for this reason, among others, it must continue to exer- 
cise its leadership in the International Student Con- 
ference. The existence of a rival Communist interna- 
tional student organization—the International Union of 
Students—and the impact this organization could have, 
especially upon the student leaders of the underdevel- 
oped countries, cannot be lightly dismissed. As I 
mentioned earlier, many of these student leaders will 
be the political leaders of tomorrow in their native 
lands. 

After 14 years of feeling its way, USNSA shows every 
sign of being a permanent feature in American student 
life. In the months and years ahead, John Q. Public 
most probably will still experience an occasional shock 
or sense of stunned surprise when he reads in the morn- 
ing newspaper of some new venture in public affairs 
by our college students. As USNSA grows in stature and 
importance however, as an outlet of student interest 
and energy, we can hope that the record of youth's 
accomplishments in widening fields will win, also, John 
Q’s respect and acclaim. 
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Dialogue on the Campus 


Shirley Feltmann 


to the parish priest or average Catholic layman? 

This question, posed by several writers in AMER- 
1ca’s recent issue on Church unity (1/14), is a major 
obstacle in the path of the dialogue movement. Al- 
though the Holy Office stressed the importance of this 
development in its 1950 “Instruction on the Ecumenical 
Movement,” progress has been slow. 

A partial answer to the problem is evolving out of dis- 
cussions this year at several Catholic colleges. In them, 
theologians are meeting with a general audience in pro- 
grams which vary slightly from campus to campus. The 
National Federation of Catholic College Students and 
the college group of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews are promoting these discussions and 
assessing their results at regional and national meetings. 
Some schools are proceeding independently. At St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City; the College of New Ro- 
chelle; Maryville College, St. Louis, and other schools 
in various areas of the United States, students and 
faculty members participate directly in the dialogue 
with the theologians. So far, these discussions have 
underlined the potential—and the problems—in spread- 
ing the dialogue to the “grass roots.” 

The series at St. Peter’s is a typical example. In the 
first of two discussions held recently at the school, Will 
Herberg, professor of theology at Drew University, 
Robert McAfee Brown, professor of theology at Union 
Theological Seminary, and Fr. Gustave Weigel, S.J., of 
Woodstock College, met with the students; in the sec- 
ond, Dr. Brown held a discussion for the first time with 
Fr. Augustin Pierre Léonard, O.P., the Belgian theolo- 
gian now a guest lecturer at the College of New Ro- 
chelle. In future meetings, secular humanists and some 
other non-Catholic theologians will appear. 

The format is simple: an hour of prepared speeches, 
an hour of discussion among the participants, and an 
hour of questions from the audience. In both meetings 
at St. Peter’s, the last hour had to be extended and the 
discussions lasted well over three hours. At New Ro- 
chelle, theologians talked with alumnae in morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions of an all-day meeting. 
At Maryville, the program was spaced over a full school 
year: in the first semester a picked group of students 
from the four classes practiced the dialogue method and 
discussed controversial problems; in the second semester 


H* wILL the dialogue spread from the theologian 
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they are meeting with non-Catholic clergy and laity in 
periodic sessions. 

Though there are varied arrangements, one feature 
seems almost essential, namely, that the theologians set 
the pace and carry much of the program until the aver- 
age Catholic knows more about religious dialogue. De- 
spite the books, television programs and magazine de- 
bates, most Catholics, even within the Catholic univer- 
sity environment, remain relatively unaware of basic 
religious differences, a failure which stems partly from 
inadequate education. At a meeting of the NFCCS a 
few years ago, all of the campus leaders expressed a 
need to know more about Protestantism and Judaism, 
but only one of the many schools represented had a 
course in comparative religion. The college dialogue 
meetings now underway—usually separate from the cur- 
riculum—come as a counterbalance to the official isola- 
tion of the past. 


pee the greatest danger in spreading the dialogue 
to the general audience is that a false irenicism could 
be generated. This, in turn, would foster the illusion 
that unity, like a desert mirage, is just over the next hill. 
For this reason, Fr. Weigel emphasized in his talk at 
St. Peter’s that “at present, a truly ecumenical dialogue 
between Protestants and Catholics is not possible.” But, 
he added, “at least a para-ecumenical dialogue is going 
on.” A para-ecumenical dialogue does not have as its 
purpose the unification of all Christians in one faith; 
it is simply the basis for or accompaniment to a truly 
ecumenical dialogue: people come together in friendli- 
ness and with a willingness to learn (“to get rid of the 
knowledge we have of so many things which ‘ain’t so’”) 
—to learn and teach with humility. 

In contrast with books and television, which limit the 
nontheologian to the role of a spectator, such discus- 
sions bring the audience into the talks and may provide 
the spark needed if the dialogue is to catch on with 
more general audiences. An exchange between Fr. Léon- 
ard and Dr. Brown at St. Peter’s illustrates this spon- 
taneity and the intellectual freedom of the discussions: 


Dr. Brown: The Protestant position comes from the 
Scriptures: from St. Paul’s warning that Jesus is the 
same now and forever—but that we have this treasure 
in earthen vessels; and from the First Epistle of St. 
Peter, on the judgment of the household of God. 
Catholics, of course, always say the Church must 
continue to be tidied up; the difference between that 
and the Protestant position is that we speak of the 
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reform of the Church—the Church must be shaken, 
purged. The Church is a sinful community, where 
judgment is most severe. We support the notion of 
ongoing Reformation. 


Fr. LEonarp: If the content of faith is in earthen ves- 
sels, how is the treasure to be kept? The eternal pearl 
in the oyster is always there; in fact, it is the eternal 
pearl which keeps the oyster alive. Since it is a gift 
of God, perhaps God willed the message to be kept 
integral and He Himself guards it. 


Dr. Brown: We maintain a distinction between the 
word of God in Christ and the Word manifest to us 
through the sacraments, preaching. The sense of con- 
tinuity is maintained using the Scriptures as a touch- 
stone. 


Fr. Leonarb: But could it not be that the eternal pearl 
is the actual presence of God? Catholics would be- 
lieve in an Incarnation with consequences: the 
Church is a continuation of Christ, though on a much 
different level. Human means are still human means 
but capable of transmitting the pearl. There is a 
guarantee that the pearl will be transmitted accu- 
rately. 


Dr. Brown: That word guarantee—opposition to that 
word is both the glory and weakness of Protestantism. 


2 sd & 


Fr. Leonarp: How do you preserve the Lordship of 
Christ, the first gift of revelation? 


Dr. Brown: It is preserved through the Holy Spirit. But 
He may have to do this by judging and smashing in- 
stitutions. Our denominations may have to die. There 
may have to be a condemnation of the structures 
through which we're now operating. 


QUESTION FROM THE AUDIENCE: Dr. Brown, do you think 
it likely that the Holy Spirit would preserve in truth 
rather than let the “eternal pearl” fall in error only 
to destroy it and rebuild? 


Dr. Brown: If I believed that, I’d be a Catholic. No, I 
think it more likely that since the Church is an earthen 
vessel, it probably will fall into error. 


QUESTION FROM THE AUDIENCE: Does the proliferation 
of Protestant groups with less fixed ideas of Protestant- 
ism than yours indicate that the Holy Spirit is “con- 
demning” your kind of “structures”? 


Dr. Brown: No, but perhaps He is teaching us to reap- 
praise our ideas through these groups. So limited is 
the grasp of the finite mind on the truth, even those 
in error possibly have vision and fresh insight. 


QUESTION FROM THE AUDIENCE: Do you think these 
groups all share a small part of the truth? 
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Dr. Brown: No, the theory that we all share a small 
part of the truth in a laissez-faire way may be the 
best a secular-minded “liberal democrat” can do, but 
there is much more to the authentic Protestant posi- 
tion than that. Protestants do not wallow about in 
subjectivity. 


= * ad 


Some problems connected with this method of dia- 
logue will take years to solve. One such is the obvious 
discrepancy between the theologian and the nontheolo- 
gian. Here there is more than a difference in academic 
levels. The theologian delights in the abstract problem, 
he may debate conflicting views on the Incarnation for 
hours; the nontheologian often is more interested in 
practical socio-religious tensions. 

At St. Peter’s, most questions from the audience, from 
priests and students alike, concerned socio-political areas 
of religious conflict—the Catholic issue in the recent 
Presidential campaign, a church closing in Spain, a sup- 
pressed book in the United States. These practical mat- 
ters absorbed almost as much time as the debate on the 
presence of the Holy Spirit. To some, it was jarring to 
drop from the theological to the practical level and 
return, an intellectual experience comparable to drop- 
ping in and out of air pockets in a plane. Others who 
heard the discussions thought the nontheologian pro- 
vided a leavening influence which kept the dialogue 
moored in reality. 

Scholars disagree in their evaluations of this tendency 
in general dialogue. A few dismiss it as the result of our 
practical American environment and say that American 
Catholics have been discussing problems of adjusting 
to our pluralistic society for so long a time they do not 
realize this falls short of theological dialogue. 

As Will Herberg said, at its worst 


. . . the entire discussion is kept on the level of 
how one’s faith expresses belief in America. But the 
facility of communication on this level has impeded 
communication on the theological level. There three 
distinct systems still remain, and without confronta- 
tion and dialogue on a truly religious level, we have 
the stifling effort of merely trying to present the 
American way. 


On the other hand, Fr. Bernard Murchland, C.S.C., has 
said that problems like free bus transportation and aid 
to parochial schools ought to be included in the dia- 
logue: “A disagreement on birth control gets back 
ultimately to different interpretations of revelation. 
Religious dialogue must embrace the whole complexus.” 

Fr. Walter Ong, S.J., takes still another view: “Protes- 
tant-Catholic discussion is often largely sociological,” 
he says, but this is part of a general pattern which will 
advance theology. “Anthropology, with its related field 
of sociology, is becoming more and more the meeting 
ground for everything. Catholic theology itself is mak- 
ing its greatest strides in areas related to anthropology.” 

In the transition from men like Fr. Weigel to the 
parish priest or average layman, the dialogue could 
easily become an interfaith club. For example, a girl 
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from a college dialogue group in the Midwest com- 
mented: “We don’t talk about theology at our meetings, 
but they're such good experience for the girls—they even 
meet atheists!” This, of course, only emphasizes the need 
to develop a standard of intellectual and diplomatic 
exchange from the beginning, such as has been done in 
the meetings at St. Peter’s. An official there said: “Our 
first attempts at moving from the theological to the 
general level are proceeding as they should—beginning 
cautiously at the university plane and spreading out 








from there.” Through such experiments, a workable for- 
mat probably will be introduced to wider groups. The 
NCC] is already advancing the dialogue nationally 
among those out of college. 

Long before the dialogue swells to ecumenical pro- 
portions, it needs the support of the general audience. 
Theologians now gauging this expansion in the United 
States say there are only a few tentative breezes stir- 
ring as yet. But, for the most part, the wind is blowing 
in the right direction. 





Paying the Price for Peace 


Raoul M. Parlow 


HE AMERICAN visitor abroad is often shocked to 
find that people of other countries do not share 
his enthusiasm for things American. When he 
encounters such indifferences, vague pictures of the bil- 
lions of dollars of our foreign aid flash through his mind, 
and he is disconcerted to find that the United States has 
not succeeded in purchasing friends. Having lived for 
a number of years in an Asiatic country and in Europe, 
I am convinced that neither friendship—nor even sincere 
interest in common goals—can be purchased by dollar 
allocations. 

President Kennedy’s proposed Peace Corps, however, 
will go a long way toward winning friends for the 
United States. The Peace Corps is to be a group of 
young Americans who will live for a number of years 
in underdeveloped areas, helping the people there to 
solve their countries’ problems. It is hoped that these 
young Americans will project a new image of the United 
States on the world screen, thereby winning good will 
for their homeland. Theoretically the plan is workable 
enough. On the practical level, however, certain ques- 
tions must be answered before the plan is approved. 

1. Will the plan operate on the person-to-person level 
or on the organizational level? We Americans must be 
most careful to avoid the appearance of interfering in 
the internal affairs of other nations. If under the Peace 
Corps plan we send large, highly organized “combat 
teams” of experts into underdeveloped countries, we 
can easily give the impression of taking over. 

We Americans, it must be remembered, are organiza- 
tion-minded; we can live within the complexities of an 
organization and work effectively toward its goals. But 
when an American organization is translated into a cul- 
ture where personalism is dominant and where, conse- 
quently, the individual does not readily adapt to organ- 
ized living, there arises a twofold danger. The organiza- 





Fr. BaRLow, s.j., who spent six years as a teacher in the 
Philippines, is presently studying English literature at 
Marquette University. 
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tion may become a top-heavy bureaucracy, or if the 
organization leader drives straight forward toward the 
organization’s goals as he would in the United States, 
he may make enemies rather than friends. Person-to- 
person aid, on the other hand, though it proceeds more 
slowly and with less insistence on the formalities of 
organization, is ultimately more likely to achieve the 
objectives of the Peace Corps. 

2. What character traits should the Peace Corps mem- 
bers have and cultivate? It is a commonplace among 
religious missionary groups today that not every well- 
intentioned person is capable of becoming a missionary. 
By the same token certain requirements of character 
and attainment should be met by the members of the 
Peace Corps. Basic among these is the willingness to 
live among the peoples of these new countries at their 
level. Aside from creating the optimum climate for 
person-to-person aid, an acceptance of the host country’s 
living standards avoids the indictment of “rich Ameri- 
can,” which other peoples are so often ready to apply 
to us. 

“A willingness to live like those around them will also 
keep members of the Peace Corps from being absorbed 
in an American cultural enclave abroad. I think it is an 
inescapable fact that most Americans overseas tend to 
collect into a tight little American island within the 
local culture. This has been true (until recently, at 
least) of most U.S. service personnel and their de- 
pendents in Europe and Asia. In spite of the material 
advantages these enclaves afford to the local population 
by way of jobs, charitable donations and the like, they 
are deeply resented, because they seem to imply dis- 
dain for the local culture and living standard. If the 
Peace Corps is meant to work at the person-to-person 
level and if its members are willing to live with the local 
people at their level, this enclave spirit will be avoided. 


\’ 3. Must they know the language of the country? Like 


the religious missionary, the Peace Corps member must 
learn to speak the language of the country to which he 
is assigned and to speak it fluently. This ability is not 
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only necessary for communication, but it also has a defi- 
nite psychological advantage. The native language is 
more than a medium of communication; it is the expres- 
sion, on the lingual level, of the national personality. 
Frequently the language provides more insight into the 
national ethos than any number of books on the subject. 
Thus, when the citizens of these nations hear Americans 
speaking their language, they hear much more than 
what the words say; they hear by way of undertone the 
Americans’ sincere interest in themselves. 

Language, then, will help these young American 
good-will ambassadors to enter into the national mental- 
ity of the country where they are working. This brings 
us to a fourth consideration: the question of varying 
value systems. In the United States, as in all countries, 
certain traits in individual and social life are highly 
esteemed and certain other traits are frowned on. Many 
of these qualities are common to all civilized men, such 
as, for example, the respect for every man’s right to life. 
There are, however, other qualities which in the United 
States are looked upon as natural virtues, but which in 
other countries are considered boorishness. 

Forthrightness in expressing a difference of opinion 


isa good case in point. To the American this is a virtue, 
a quality to be prized. To the Oriental, however, this 
forthrightness is highly objectionable, because it in- 
volves a loss of face for the person whose opinion is 
contradicted. The Oriental will go to the extreme of 
registering agreement with an opinion he inwardly re- 
jects simply to avoid _— 

a situation in which 

loss of face would be al 

inevitable. The Peace , 

Corps member, then, i ~, 

must be ready to adapt “== N 

his actions to a system La 

of values that is foreign m2 

to him. He cannot in all dig 

situations insist upon le OL 

“the American way.” 

He will be called upon 

to sacrifice efficiency to custom in order to achieve his 
objectives. 

President Kennedy’s plan is good theory. On the 
practical level, however, it involves sacrifice on the part 
of those who are to implement it. First, there is the 
sacrifice entailed in putting one’s own career in second 
place in order to work for the interests of the United 
States. There is the sacrifice of time in preparing oneself 
for a demanding task. There is the sacrifice of living at 
a material level much lower than that of the United 
States and in a culture in which the American way is 
not always the best way. 

For this sacrifice what can the Peace Corps member 
expect in return? Undoubtedly he will receive no great 
salary from the U.S. Government. Perhaps his only pay- 
ment will be the satisfaction of having paved the way 
toward international understanding, and hence toward 
peace. It will be interesting to see the response of Amer- 
ican youth to President Kennedy’s ringing call to sacri- 
fice. 
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Mediating Our Life in Christ 


Leo J. O’Donovan, S.J. 


ber were less extravagant than usual. Their quiet 

clarity, however, seemed all the more appropriate 
to the almost four hundred young men and women who 
gathered on the eastern lake shore for the annual Dan- 
forth Conference at Camp Miniwanca. Most of the 
conference participants were graduate students from 
American universities; many were with their wives. 
The total attendance included also the guest lecturers 
and executive staff of the Danforth Foundation, which 
makes the conference possible each year for the holders 
of its Danforth Graduate Fellowships. 

All these students are dedicated to education in Amer- 
ica, and all are dedicated to the proposition that educa- 
tion can flourish fully only when it is nourished by re- 
ligious thought and. principles. Beyond these funda- 
mental points of agreement, the range of interests 
among the Fellows is great, running from anthropology 
to zoology, and with almost every conceivable theologi- 
cal position represented. Their fundamental agreement, 
however, effects a remarkable continuity in the lectures, 
seminars, informal meditations and casual conversations 
that go to make up the week. 

We spoke of many things. The Presidential election 
was probably easiest to handle, and it was taken up in 
earnest. A lecture series by Dr. Albert Outler of South- 
ern Methodist University on “The Life of Inquiry and 
the Life of Worship” dealt with another typical theme. 
Personal experience was drawn on to explain the sit-ins 
(which one of the men had been studying firsthand), 
the ecumenical movement (someone had just come 
back from a conference in Strasbourg, France), the 
secret of great teaching (Dr. Howard Lowry of the Col- 
lege of Wooster spoke magnificently of Woodrow Wil- 
son). And everywhere there was the spirit of youth 
searching itself—searching especially its own spirit. 

One would like to believe that this is typical of young 
Americans on the New Frontier. For we are well aware 
that we have been born into an age of analysis, an analy- 
sis both physical and psychological, and one whose com- 
plexity confounds us as much as it challenges us. Politics 
and international affairs are equally fragmented: man’s 
inhumanity usually forces him to realize the misery that 
parallels his grandeur. But what grandeur can be imag- 
ined at *#1e scene of Hiroshima? And when we turn to 
our academic world, we find an analysis which is, after 


Tr suNSETS on Lake Michigan this past Septem- 
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its fashion, no less drastic: man’s reflection itself intro- 
duces discontinuity into experience. But add to reflec- 
tion the techniques and instruments of experimentation 
as we know it, and then the impact is most discon- 
certing. 

Can anyone be surprised, therefore, at the instinctive 
sympathy collegians manifest for Dostoevski’s Myshkin 
and Claudel’s Violaine, when these young people sud- 
denly beg to be forgiven for their happiness? We are 
still Americans: we are still optimistic and pragmatic. 
But in the shadow of our future, heavy as it appears 
with complex and unparalleled and almost impossible 
responsibilities, none of us can feel quite at ease with 
happiness when it is given him. 

So there can be no surprise, either, when the spiritual 
nerves of our being fail to quicken at the sound of a 
summons to perfection conceived as an abstract termi- 
nus of a stratified life. It should be understandable that 
a youth of today will reject even such a consecrated 
phrase as “the spiritual life’—if this implies some sort 
of superior compartment of experience. 

Why is it, though, that we readily agree with the 
interpretation Fr. William Yeomans puts on this notion 
in the first issue of the new British journal, The Way? 

This “spiritual” life is then essentially a life of 
love he according to Christ. It is a giving of 
oneself to the Father, through the Son, in the Spirit, 

a constant affirmation in action of sonship, fellow- 

ship and love. 

For many reasons; but chiefly, I think, because we must 
conceive aspiration to the life of the spirit as that to a 
life in Christ. 

It is this expression of the spiritual reality that more 
accurately meets the needs and speaks to the hearts of 
today’s young Catholics. While life in Christ has always 
been the axis of the Christian life, its integrating influ- 
ence seems more than ever needed in the midst of our 
present confusion. I suggest that it is in fact one way of 
addressing a much more pervasive need in our spiritual- 
ity: the need for a mediation of our life in Christ that 
would be enriched by Christian exchange and would 
itself enrich Christian community. 


Mediation. At first it seems tautological to suggest 
the need for mediation of our life in Christ. Is he not 
precisely the redeeming Mediator between God and 
Man? Was it not his office as priest, prophet and king 
to re-establish the communication of man with God? 
And is he not the Mediator for each of His Church’s 
all important members? 
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There can be no hesitation in our answer, of course. 
But it seems very possible that the reality, the depth of 
our assent will remain unsatisfactory. One thinks, in 
this connection, of the typical college theology course. 
The professor will term it the most important in the 
curriculum, but the student knows it as the one requir- 
ing the least effort from him. A knowledge of the dogma 
of one’s faith seems indispensable to the deepening of 
that faith, and the Gospels must always be the keystone 
of any structuring of it. But how often, on our campuses, 
do efforts to impart this ow fall short of having 
such an impact? 

Books like Transformation in Christ and Funda- 
mental Moral Attitudes, by Dietrich von Hildebrand, 
provide at least a clue to the solution of the problem 
implied in the preceding question. Their unique merit 
consists in exploring the various levels of the dogmatic 
good news as revealed in the experiential good life. 
They search out and explain the means to be taken and 
the particular attitudes 
to be fostered if the con- 
science of modern man 
is to mirror or reproduce 
the words and deeds of 
our Lord. Not that man’s 
conscience today is dif- 
ferent from the Galilean 
conscience in its funda- 
mental structure. Cer- 
tainly, however, it now 
exists in men called to 
enter on an amazing va- 
riety of life experiences. And in these experiences they 
confront many intermediate steps which: can act to 
threaten or diminish their desire—no matter how earn- 
est—to root their lives in Christ. 

The mediation of these intermediate steps is all the 
more complex, because man is now possessed of that 
whole series of “senses” so brilliantly described by Fr. 
Teilhard de Chardin. Such a man, in his imitation of 
Christ, has new social equipment to bring to that hum- 
bling and glorious task: the new sense of spatial im- 
mensity, of depth, of number and multiplicity; a new 
sense of proportion, “in both rhythm and dimension,” 
and of quality or novelty; a new sense of movement and, 
finally and perhaps most important, of the organic. 

Today the horizons of our activity are coextensive 
with the universe, and we may define that activity as 
the use of “talents,” under the guidance of the moral 
and theological virtues, to renew the universe with the 
image of God. This is a most traditional viewpoint, yet 
it transforms one’s approach and makes it possible, 
when activity is brought to an impasse, to realize that 
resignation is really the impulse to raise the field of 
one’s activity to a higher level. 

The individual's task is here seen precisely as a novel 
one—“the starting point of a new creation,” in Guardini’s 
phrase—and this is the basis of the need for mediation, 
of the need for connecting life in Christ with the Chris- 
tian’s activity in its specific forms. In what way can it 
be accomplished? 
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Exchange One solution is that we may bring about 
this link by our obedience as children of the Church, by 
following her many and wise directives. This is un- 
doubtedly sound, and we can never appreciate too 
much that the Church is our Mother. Our responsibility, 
nevertheless, seems larger still. 

Perhaps the solution lies in the increased co-opera- 
tion of clergy and laity within the Church. One of the 
more prominent examples is the movement of lay mis- 
sionaries. Saying this, however, we fail to say what the 
background is from which the creative initiative of the 
laity always takes its start. 

I think that background, today, is the need for ex- 
pressing particularized Christian dimensions of life, to- 
gether with the need for exchanging or communicating 
and sharing this expression—by expressing, that is, what 
it means to be a Christian sociologist, anthropologist, 
physicist, literary critic. 

The complexity of life prevents even the most learned 
and holiest of pastors from being able to predict every 
turn the Christian experience of an anthropologist- 
parishioner may take. And who is in a better position 
to communicate the spiritual problematic of that ex- 
perience than the anthropologist himself? Who is in a 
better position to provide the materials for a theology 
of sociology than the sociologist? The responsibility for 
developing Christian spirituality, in other words, is as 
wide as the range of human vocations. 

We must elaborate, express and exchange or com- 
municate the application to our lives of what the Hun- 
garian Communist theoretician Lukacs has said of the 
Communist party, whose activity does not represent 
the proletarian class but is “a focalization of the activity 
of the class itself.” For in an analogous way, every man 
focalizes the Christian life in his own life. 


Community What results can be expected of such 
exchange? Most immediate will be an increased aware- 
ness, for the Church and its members, of what the 
choice of a specific form of life and career implies for a 
man’s life in Christ. We can hope also for a mutual 
enrichment—based on exchanged views and questions 
—of that life, together with a still deeper sense of its 
continuity. There is hope, in a word, for a fuller ex- 
perience of community. 

The richest historical community, after all, was that 
of the infant Church, where the exchange of experience 
was divinely human. The ideal of all community is the 
Communion of the Saints before God. We know in 
addition of many others. Most obviously, we know of 
civic communities. We know, too, of academic com- 
munities, whether informally gathered on the sand 
dunes of Lake Michigan, or formally convoked on a 
great university campus. We know of an artistic com- 
munity, which may result in something as radically new 
as, say, cubism was. And in our parish community we 
see an expression of community in the Lord’s liturgy. 

Community such as we have experienced it has a 
base in man’s physical situation, but it is much more 
importantly a spiritual reality. It is possible because of 
the depth of the human person, who is centered in that 
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“interior solitude” of which Thomas Merton writes so 
beautifully. So deep is small man that it is possible for 
him, with God’s grace, to mesh with the lives of his 
fellow man without becoming tangled. 

Sharing makes a man’s love possible, then deeper. 
His purpose becomes clearer and more directed. And. 
his achievement, his fellows’ achievement, is in this way 
far broader than it would be without his entry into a 
community whose purpose and achievement double 
back upon his own. It is at this point, in fact, that he 
has learned to inediate his life in Christ, to grasp what 
constitutes its integration. 

Such a process, needless to say, is no more or less pos- 
sible than is our growth in hope, the virtue which 
authors as varied as Charles Péguy and Reinhold Nie- 
buhr have seen as the one most needed by our age. It 
is our conviction that we can achieve it. For we are 
hopeful that the mediating Kingship of Christ will serve 
to call all men to Him—and this in a time when temporal 
kingship has long since ceased to compel us. 





PASCHAL DIALECTIC 


Adam knew the sun was morning 
twilight likened with the noon of day 
when he would slip centripetal bonds 
and, comet, pierce eternity’s all- 
surrounding atmosphere of love, 

where he would grow in brightness not 
extinguished. He would simply reach for, 
find and grasp Creator’s finger— 

not dissolve, but soar from shadow 

into His transfusing light. 


Silence swelled in deprivation 

of the honeyed voice of God 
enveloped Adam, put its finger 

in between his sickened soul 

and dangerous body, poured in seeds 
of death and let him rot away. 
And when the dissolution came, 
the ears of Adam burst with wails 
of unbegotten progeny; 

the cries of damned creation rose. 
This is our father; as he goes, 

so go we all. We perish. 


Adam was the Sun. And Paul 
could see this Adam drastically 
heal in rising the wounded world, 
undo the done, extract the sting 
of death. The bridge is built, and though 
our transformation is beyond 
this mourning valley, night is gone 
and resurrection light reveals 
the joy of hurt, the pearl of pain, 
the charismatic cross, the laughing 
face of God. 
E. F. SCHNEDER, S.J. 
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How Would You Characterize 


Our Society As We Begin to Move 


Into the New Frontier? 


A SYMPOSIUM BY COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN 


The Conscious Society 


Unlike the pharmacist who can label his product 
only after a careful examination of its composition, 
Americans tend to label things without such careful 
analysis. In attempting to glimpse our society in per- 
spective we resort to superficial clichés which serve 
more to confuse than to clarify. 

Our society must ultimately be understood in terms 
of our view of the nature of man. If we perceive man 
as a machine, then our society is in danger of becoming 
an oversize computer. While moving toward the fron- 
tiers of modern society we are apt to forget the oldest 
of frontiers: the nature and essence of man. Yet, it 
is the philosophical area of man’s nature, of his rela- 
tion to society, which we must continue to explore if 
new ventures in education, space or international 
unity are to make for human and social fulfillment. 

When the self-evident truths upon which our nation 
is founded cease to be evident and become objects of 
lip service, it will be because we have failed to refer to 
the essential datum: the nature of man. If our fron- 
tiers are to warrant pursuit, they must be consciously 
in keeping with man’s nature. Not as a label, then, 
but as an ambition and a goal, I propose the name 
“conscious society” for the frontier years ahead. 

LyNorRE GAUSE 
Immaculate Heart College 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Problem of Choice 


The problem of each generation is one of moral 
choice and, as such, is as various as the individuals 
who pose it. 

Choice, even granting man’s intrinsic freedom, is 
swayed by the peculiar formulations of its alternatives. 
So, though one cannot grasp the heart of any genera- 
tion’s problem, one can discuss what is “in the air” 
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around it. This view flatly contradicts an assumption 
characteristically modern: that the fact, the inner 
vitality, the self-emanating contingency of will is purely 
intelligible, can be labeled and dissected in theoretical 
terms. 

The keystone of this investigation would be the 
Freudian schema, the dynamic materialism which still 
holds the common mind despite its wide abandonment 
by experts. Scientism lends it its erroneous strength, 
effacing the necessary distinction between theory and 
a philosophy of fact. 

History is also interred in the nebulous world of 
ideal unreality, where everyone should decide for 
himself. The average collegian still doubts the histor- 
ical existence of Jesus and is completely unaware of 
patristic sacramentalism. That an able and intelligent 
student will not disabuse himself of such Victorianism 
by a quick glance at current historical and theological 
scholarship shows how delicately nurtured must this 
ignorance be, how ineluctably linked to the evasion 
of moral choice. From its concentric circles of reflection 
and conceiving, this generation can be nothing but 
redeemed. 

Joun CHaARLOT 
Harvard College 
Cambridge, Mass. 


American Inquisitiveness 


Despite the rising crime rate in America, the TV- 
oriented life, and the provincialism of the successful 
businessman; despite the sober words of our new Pres- 
ident, I am quite a cockeyed optimist! 

I would label our present American society the 
“inquisitive society.” I instance the almost revolu- 
tionary interest in higher education. Teaching stand- 
ards and wages are controversial topics; making col- 
lege education available to more students who deserve 
it is a national issue. Married men and women are dis- 
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covering after 20 years of working on a nonprofessional 
level that they want to take an evening course in art 
appreciation or existentialism or the history of polit- 
ical theory. 

More and more serious books are making _best- 
seller lists. Paperbacks are putting at the disposal of 
the many the fruit of man’s knowledge and imagination. 
Our university “town and gown” forums are packed 
to capacity by local housewives and businessmen who 
want to know more about the United Nations, African 
affairs and allied subjects of little economic value to 
them. Even television can be commended for bringing 
to countless millions “Future of the Nation” programs 
and national debates. 

American inquisitiveness may be seen by some as 
childish unawareness or adolescent confusion. I choose 
to see in it an adult realization of responsibility that 
must be accepted, goals which must be rediscovered, 
reaction that must be turned into action. 

I propose as America’s main objective the accept- 
ance of the dangerous responsibility of freedom. We 
are now in the process of rediscovering, questioning 
what this means. Perhaps now we can create a vital 
and successful example of rational and moral vision 
that has come of age. 

Monpba SHERICK 
Gonzaga University 
Spokane, Wash. 


Progressive Self-Assertion 


In thinking back over the years through which I 
became of age, I can readily see many events which 
account for the dramatic turns our society and culture 
took. These events, along with the constant threat of 
world control by the Communist party from 1945 to 
the present day, are factors which stood out and which 
in many ways have altered and influenced the daily 
lives of practically every individual in contemporary 
society. 

This age is said to be leaning toward atheism 
or complete dehumanization, but to me an appropriate 
label for these years would seem to be “progressive 
self-assertion.” 

Not only are the nations striving at all times for 
domination and power, but so are the individuals 
who make up this society. We have become so con- 
cerned to reach the top, no matter who is stepped on 
or pushed aside in the process, that each day seems 
a threat to our continued existence. 

For the years ahead, I would prescribe a world- 
wide application of the brakes on our highly “souped- 
up” way of life. If this is not done, how can we con- 
tinue; how can we hope to reach any “new frontiers”? 

We must become conscious of the fact once again 
that God has made man for more than money and 
pleasure. 

We must return to a pace in which Christian virtue 
can and will be practiced, and in which total survival 
instead of individual survival is the key interest of 
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society. Only in such an atmosphere can the nations 
of the world achieve lasting peace and co-operation. 
And these two very important things must surely be- 
come part of any “new frontier.” If not, our society 
perhaps stands doomed. 

Larry DEWINE 

St. Bernard College 
St. Bernard (Cullman County), Ala. 


Clichés Lacking Substance 





On November 16, 1960 a frenzied mob rioted in the | 


streets of New Orleans because four Negro first-graders | 


were attending “white” schools. One mother in the 
crowd went off, cursing the children, the police and 
the fire hoses, to kneel in the gutter and pray—she 
asked God to “save us from these niggers.” 

Millions of men who spend their day plowing behind 
a water buffalo in India know that Americans like this 
woman are moved to violence when nonwhites assert 
their right to equal opportunity. Men who have not 
heard of Independence Hall and Abraham Lincoln 
know well of Little Rock and Emmett Till. 


But the peoples of Asia and Africa can observe Amer- | 
ican concern for their welfare with their own eyes. Our | 
sense of international responsibility has led us to.give | 


foreign aid in the formrof héavy anks to Asian coun- 
tries where there are but two roads that will support 
their weight. The starving population evaluates democ- 
racy as the armored monsters clank by. 

We have failed to take advantage of our unique 
historical position; we have refused to accept the re- 
sponsibility that goes with surplus wealth. This failure 


is not caused by bad faith, but by the 19th-century | 


assumption that a nation’s international reputation is 
made with diplomats rather than with village head- 


men. Our old allies warn that our foreign policy is 
composed of clichés which lack substance. The attitude | 


of millions in new political and economic structures 
is scrawled on walls around the globe—Yankee, No! 
If our society accepts the responsibility of leader- 


ship in this new international order, we must accept | 
the realities of intense nationalism and abject poverty | 


which characterize so many of its members. Aside from 
international leadership, our national survival depends 


on the immediate realization that in these times no | 


nation can allow itself the luxury of undemocratic 
behavior. 
WILLIAM CALDWELL 
Loyola University 
New Orleans, La. 


That Pimply Stage 


Contemporary society is in that pimply yet promising 


stage, adolescence. America seethes with all the para- 
doxes of the teen-ager, and that explains its mass of 
seemingly incomprehensible contradictions. 

Who can understand a nation that builds prodigious 
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Univacs, yet can’t talk rationally across the fence with 
a next-door neighbor; that congratulates itself on send- 
ing billions of dollars to aid African nations, but refuses 
to sit next to a Negro in a classroom? Who can figure 
out an economy that diligently turns out $1.29 life- 
time ball point pens and just as regularly builds obsoles- 
cence into its $3,000 cars; or a society that idolizes Tom 
Dooleys and abides Jimmy Hoffas? 

Obviously, if this adolescent is to help himself and 
others, he must be awakened to his shortcomings. 

He must first leave his isolated world in order to 
realize that people other than himself are more than 
statistics—_that a Bantu tribesman and his own father 
have ambitions and rights and loves as vital as his 
own—and he must be concerned about this. 

Relying on his correctly formed convictions and 
trusting in God’s providence, he will become a man 
who knows his weaknesses but is just as sure of his 
goals. This confidence will generate prompt—and al- 
most always competent—action. 

The uncertainty of adolescence will be left behind 
as this awakened America moves forward with the ener- 
getic confidence and urgency of its forefathers, tem- 
pered by the cautious deliberateness of a man who 
knows the explosiveness of his age. 

MitprRED GRENOUGH 
Nazareth College 
Louisville, Ky. 


Age of the Trimmer 


The Age of the Trimmer was sired by the Corpora- 
tion out of Higher Education and Disillusion. The 
pressure to conform induced by corporate existence, 
and the weakening of ideals induced by introspective 
education and a series of disastrous failures of national 
idealism have turned us into a nation of lukewarm, 
semihypocritical cowards. The most descriptive term 
I can think of for this sort of person is the Dantesque 
word “Trimmer.” The outer vestibule of hell would 
be packed to overflowing, should we all die tomorrow. 

In large measure we have lost sight of the idealism 
which flavored the outlook of our national leaders of 
the past. Central to it was the characteristically Amer- 
ican realization that only the practical idealist had 
much chance of pulling his generation out of the muck 
of inanity and apathy. Our best-remembered leaders 
are not the mere connivers like Aaron Burr nor the 
otherworldly idealists like Woodrow Wilson, but the 
earthy idealists like Jefferson, Lincoln and the Roose- 
velts. Sharp politics and dingy humor are as much a 
proper part of the Lincoln image as the Emancipation 
Proclamation and the Second Inaugural. 

Other great men—of our time—have been the same. 
Gandhi was no mystical, back-country Hindu, but a 
sophisticated British-trained lawyer. His letters show 
a brass-tacks kind of practical honesty which would 
have endeared him to most Americans. Yet he bent 
all his practical skills to the attainment of a national 
ideal and became a hero. Interestingly enough, for 
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what the thought is worth, only our Negro community 
seems capable of producing such men today in America. 
Now, it seems, we are afraid of ideals. Perhaps we have 
examined and prodded them until they are leached of 
any claim to the trust of a “rational” man. Most ideals 
contain inconsistencies; the proper view is that incon- 
sistency proves their vigor—they are large, they contain 
multitudes, to paraphrase Whitman. 
Whatever the reason, 
ie our national dialogue to- 
day is phrased in terms 
of “beating the Rus- 
sians,” and never in 
terms of the moral ideal. 
I should have hoped that 
our concern for the poor 
and hungry and sick of 
this world were not con- 
tingent upon the thrust 
of such a pathetic bunch 
of hardware mongers as 
the Communists; they 
have stolen from us the concept of guiding action by 
ideal, but we should never have forgotten that we in- 
vented it. 

The great questions of our past have customarily 
been decided in the popular mind by reference to good 
and evil. Garrison did not risk his life to stop slavery 
because of its effect on world opinion; I suspect that 
he would have been insulted had anyone suggested it. 
The question of Little Rock and the question of the 
food surplus suffer from being cast in terms of what 
the uncommitted nations will think or what effect a 
solution will have on world markets. The only source 
of a decision with which we can be happy is the moral 
ideal. The uncommitted nations be damned! The ques- 
tion is: “Is it right?” World markets to the guillotine! 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Someone will have to 
answer someday for our overstuffed granaries in a 
starving world, and that answer won't be in terms 
of “expediency.” 

These are but two instances where our national 
debate has suffered from the decline of the moral 
ideal. I suggest that our best hope of helping achieve 
a happy world is to declare with ringing voice and 
example that the United States is no longer frightened 
of the ideals which, as every Fourth-of-July speaker 
knows, are the reason for its existence. 

JoserpH P. SUMMERS 
University of Notre Dame 





Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Modern American Morass 


Americans have fallen heir to the greatest material 
legacy ever conferred by man upon man. With this 
legacy comes a promise: prosperity is our shepherd; 
we shall not want. 

Never before has society become so enamored of 
its own material creation, so self-satisfied with its strug- 
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gle for stratified mediocrity, so blinded to the existence 
of any goal more meaningful than a perpetual “higher 
standard of living.” 

Where do we see this reflected? We see people, in 
all walks of life, who have replaced eternal reward 
with the annual bonus. We see the god of technology 
replacing the God of theology. The seamless garment 
is replaced by gray flannel. The sign of the cross be- 
comes the sign of the dollar. 

These statements may appear to be sweeping general- 
izations. I am thankful that the time has not yet come 
when we must point to membership in the country 
club, ownership of sizable amounts of corporate stock, 
or full unemployment with a guaranteed annual wage 
as the ultimate objectives of our society. 

But these undercurrents in our moral make-up are 
increasing evidence of crippling moral disintegration. 
They provide ample proof that continued stress upon 
a cultural foundation of materialism and secular human- 
ism will lead only to our eventual destruction. 

How can the fulfillment of this prophecy be avoided? 
The “new frontier” toward which we move will never 
be reached by missiles, increased aid to the needy, or 
solution of the employment problem alone. These goals 
are unintelligible without the moral armament neces- 
sary to give them meaning. Our leaders are called now 
to rise above the maelstrom which surrounds them. 
Their immediate objective must be a reawakening of 
purpose based upon recognition of man’s dignity as 
a creature made in the image and likeness of God. 
Only when we, as a nation, return to this essential 
truth will the “Modern American Morass” be replaced 
by a “Meaningful American Motivation.” 

Rosert L. DuRarp 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Neologisms Not Reform 


I hesitate to label this generation. Since Adam, the 
social beast has been named so frequently, and with 
so little effect, that I have begun to consider sardonic 
characterization as our only social virtue and talent. 
Unfortunately, such superficial word-games are no 
substitute for thought; titles are inadequate as counter- 
feit deeds, and parrots make poor senators. The truth 
frightens us; we seck our comfort by draping it neatly 
in a verbal shroud which we mouth and call social 
consciousness. I find this habit disquieting. 

For this reason, I dislike the perpetuation of old 
catchwords, and “new frontier” has attained that status 
in a very short time. I applaud the Administration’s 
ambition; I also note the number of citizens anxiously 
inquiring what they can do for their country. We are 
a passive people, unaware that our work for the Gov- 
ernment is work for ourselves. 

Thus I offer no specific objectives for contemporary 
America. I would prefer to participate in a general, 
ideological reform, in which we might briefly stop 
and consider why we are doing, before we decide what 
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we are to do. If we gear our efforts to the exigencies 
of the times, we must anticipate a less patient age 
when charity and compassion will be inconvenient. If 
we labor for the recognition of man’s dignity and the 
realization of the things proper to it, with at least a 
nominal bow to the divinity of his Creator, we may 
achieve something permanent. 
Neologisms are not reform. We have enough names. 
Let us have some thought and work. 
GeorcE V. Hiccins 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Moral Order of Choices 


Most socio-political movements in the 20th century 
have been marked by slogans intended to motivate 
people—for good or ill, and the thoughtful citizen has 
had to analyze the concepts that lie beneath the slogan. 
For such analysis must precede the decision whether 
or not to participate. Today, a new slogan urges us on 
to a “new frontier,” and again we must choose. 

The “new frontier” offered to us is the concept that 
each human being is in some way responsible for the 
moral and physical well-being of all the others, and 
that acceptance of such a responsibility is requisite 
for any semblance of world order. This is a familiar 
concept, but never before has the necessity of its recog- 
nition as the proper moral choice been so urgent. 

To reach any frontier, Americans must come to recog- 
nize the moral order of their decisions concerning 
foreign aid, sit-ins, relief for depressed areas. They 
must admit that the issues of racial, religious and 
economic discrimination belong primarily to the moral 
sphere. 

A primary objective of our age has been termed “a 
lasting peace.” The vision of such a peace has been 
offered to us before the war has ended. The “new 
frontier” offers instead a revitalized war against tyr- 
anny, poverty and inhumanity in all its forms. We 
must choose the methods to be employed in this war. 
To survive, Americans must make the right choices; 
to do this, we must comprehend the moral nature of 
the choices before us. 

Cart Wooton 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 
Lafayette, La. 


Universal Involvement 


President Kennedy met with little opposition from 
young people when he stated America was moving 
toward a “new frontier.” One challenge of the “new 
frontier” is catholicity; will we find the basis for creat- 
ing peace and harmony in as diverse a society as ours? 
This is paralleled by the challenge on the international 
scene where the demands for freedom and respect 
by the uncommitted nations have not been answered. 

(Continued on p. 84) 
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On Over 100 Catholic 





College Campuses... 


The Priory Press series meets one 






of Curriculum’s Greatest Needs 


COLLEGE TEXTS IN THEOLOGY 


A completely new and original series of theology textbooks 
for the college student setting forth the wisdom of Cath- 
olicism, utilizing the doctrines, order and method of St. 
Thomas. Handsomely produced, these volumes will form 
the nucleus of the informed layman’s private library in 
Christian literature. Excellent as review for priests and 
seminarians; useful for sermon material, instructions and 
study clubs. 


GOD AND HIS CREATION 
The sources of theology, God, the Trinity, creation. 


516 pp. $4.95 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Covers man’s destiny and the means to achieve his happi- 
ness. 824 pp. $5.95 
CHRIST, AND HIS SACRAMENTS 


Considers Christ the God-man, the Incarnation, the Re- 
demption, Mary, the sacraments, the Mass, the Church and 
the last things. 630 pp. $4.95 


Subsidiary Text 
TOWARD MARRIAGE IN CHRIST 


The “great sacrament” which is Christian marriage is here 
treated in a uniquely new, fresh and orderly approach. 
199 pp. Paperbound $1.95 


Some of the Colleges and 
Universities currently using 


COLLEGE TEXTS IN THEOLOGY: 


EAST SOUTH MID-WEST WEST 
St. John’s Xavier Dayton Immaculate Heart 
Villanova Dallas De Paul San Francisco 
Georgetown Barry Xavier San Rafael 
Trinity St. Edward’s Rosary St. Mary’s 
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Critics Praise Series 


“Should produce a more profound understanding of 
the truths of faith than has been possible on the col- 
lege level until now.” 
—American Ecclesiastical Review 
“A milestone in contemporary American efforts to ; 
provide suitable theology texts for the laity both in 
college and out of college.” —Catholic Educator 
“The most successful attempt as yet published which 
brings . . . the great Thomistic synthesis of the Chris- 
tian faith to the college campus.” —Dominicana 
“TOWARD MARRIAGE IN CHRIST certainly appears to be 
one of the most complete and accurate studies to be 
published in recent years.” —Boston Pilot 
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ob new books of special interest to 
priests—religious— educators 
from The Priory Press 





GAUGING SERMON 
EFFECTIVENESS 


by Sylvester F. MacNutt, O.P. 


Professor of Homiletics, Dominican House of Theology, St. Rose Priory 


Every priest interested in improving his sermon, its impact, clarity and 
persuasiveness, will welcome this handy paperbound volume. Includes a 
checklist of the most common faults in sermon preparation and delivery. 
Of special value as a classroom homiletics text Paper $1.95 


CANON LAW FOR 
RELIGIOUS WOMEN 


by Louis Fanfani, O.P. 


Translated and adapted for American usage by Kevin O’Rourke, O.P., 
Professor of Canon Law, Mt. St. Bernard Seminary 












A new translation of a classic work on the canons affecting religious 
women. Previously available only in the Italian and French editions, it 
is now adapted for American usage and brought completely up to date 
in accord with the latest papal pronouncements. Cloth $4.95 
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THEOLOGY IN 
THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 


Ed. by Reginald Masterson, 
O.P., S.T.D., Ph.D. 


Please send me the checked titles listed below: 


(J Cop AND HIS CREATION 
(text) $4.95 

(J THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
(text) $5.95 

(] CHRIST, AND HIS SACRAMENTS 
(text) $4.95 

(] TOWARD MARRIAGE IN CHRIST 
(paper) $1.95 

( THEOLOGY IN THE COLLEGE 
(cloth) $3.95 

([] CANON LAW FOR RELIGIOUS WOMEN 
(cloth) $4.95 

( GAUGING SERMON EFFECTIVENESS 
(paper) $1.95 

( BEGINNINGS: 
Genesis and Modern Science 


A series of trenchant, penetrating studies of the mani- 
fold aspects of college theology. Experienced educators 
who are competent theologians — Wallace, Donlan, 
Ashley, Egan, for example—explore the practicality of 
true theological science at the undergraduate level, its 
impact on other courses, its relations with other dis- 
ciplines, its purpose, role and function, its content and 














method. Of prime importance for administrators, edu- (paper) $1.95 
cators, teachers and every faculty member. 
Cloth $3.95 
Name 
To order the Cottece Texts In THeEoLocy and/or 
any of the books on this page, see your bookseller or Affiliation 
use this convenient ORDER FORM. 
Address 
POI iiiiiiiiiiiiiit) City Zone State 
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SYMPOSIUM (Continued from p. 81) 

In this situation, the generation ahead of us appears 
in many respects bewildered. Bewildered because of 
the continuing civil problems despite unparalleled 
economic and scientific progress. Bewildered, too, at 
the hatred of other nations toward us despite our 
untold billions of dollars in generosity toward them. 

The oncoming generation does not manifest this 
bewilderment. These young people, who grew up in 
the atomic age, feel a great need for orderly social 
behavior. They have not accepted the Puritan ethic 
of the past but have explored ethics on their own with 
scientific methodology and great personal zeal. For 
many of them this exploration has taken on the qual- 
ities of a “religious experience.” It may not have yielded 
a system of ethics, but it has taught a deep respect for 
the freedom and responsibility of the individual. 

Two effects of this are especially notable. 

At home, there is the dialogue among those of dif- 
ferent religious convictions. Increased sympathy and 
understanding in this field are urgently needed. 

Abroad—something that we have only recently recog- 
nized—a large number of young Americans are teaching 
or working in underdeveloped countries, or are plan- 
ning to do so in the near future. They are attempting 
to ease world tensions by partaking in the lot and the 
destinies of other peoples, not by giving things to them 
nor by seeing scientific discovery as an ultimate solu- 
tion. They seek the answer by sharing education and 
an appreciation of human values. 

It is not because they lack true patriotism that they 
have left their own country. Rather they realize that 
our society can survive only through increased “inter- 
nationalism.” 

If these inclinations of our generation come to full 
expression, then the challenge of the “new frontier” 
will have been met. Having appreciated Christianity’s 
deep catholicity, they will not be dubbed the “post- 
Christian” or the “affluent” generation, but will merit 
the characteristic of universal involvement. 

THoMas NELSON 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ethic of Sacrifice 


The society and culture in which my generation 
came of age is neoromantic in its clinging to the beau- 
tiful 18th-century myth of the infinite perfectibility of 
the human race. Paradox is apparent here in the light 
of man’s continuing injustice to man, which might any 
day take the form of that supreme achievement of 
technology: a nuclear holocaust. Undecided as to where 
lies the “pursuit of happiness,” and still unwilling to 
relinquish the soft promise of comfort, we are not yet 
capable of placing our hope in an ethic of sacrifice. 
Instead we continue to nourish the old delusion that 
the tragic dimension of man can be obliterated in the 
here and now of individual economic betterment. 
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However, a growing awareness of the necessity for 
an effective system of social justice, reflected in the 
primary concerns of our political leaders, indicates 
a new and more valid basis for the “romantic” hope 
of limitless human progress. It is now a question of 
legislating the Thomist principle that no man is entitled 
to superfluity in the face of his neighbor’s want. How 
baptize the personal sacrifices demanded by commu- 
nity responsibilities? How elevate the inevitable bu- 
reaucracy to the level of Christian love? 

May I suggest that this is the frontier still open to 
and unattained by American democracy? 

Marie M. Co..ins 
Trinity College 
Washington, D.C. 


Glittering Gadgetry 


Critics have branded ours as the “post-Christian” 
era, the “self-conscious” generation, the affluent and 
other-directed society—all manifestations of a deeper 
problem: the dehumanization of man. This era is char- 
acterized by mass production, mass communication, 
mass education. In the mouths of the erudite, pluralism, 
the last vestige of nonconformity, sounds like a disease 
that admits of a begrudging toleration. We hide dif- 
ference. 

We are not “post-Christian”; we are sub-Christian. 
Far from surpassing the true Christian ideal, America 
has forfeited the admittedly taxing system of Judeo- 
Christian values, with a God-centered message of man’s 
meaning, in favor of a more “humane” external morality. 
Quantities and prices prefix our values. Good and evil 
have bowed to community standards. Social accept- 
ability has replaced right ana wrong. 

“Affluent” they call us, the land of the dollar and the 
machine. Money and merchandise—to these we pride- 
fully point as being products of American society; these 
have we delegated our ambassadors to the world. We 
offer others the freedom of subjugation to maierialism 
and are puzzled at their reluctant hesitation. Fascinated 
by the glittering gadgetry of our materialistic era we 
fail to see, as others do, the emptiness which it tries to 
conceal. Externals are real; spirit is sterile. 

A Jefferson, a Lincoln, a Gandhi or even Christ him- 
self would be labeled as misfits in this age; they were 
nonconformists. Our “self-consciousness” is merely a 
gauge of conformity, insensitive to spiritual values. We 
need no self-direction, we are mass-motivated robots. 

The “new frontier” beckons not primarily to the con- 
quering of lands, the making of machines, the probing 
of the universe. It turns us rather in on ourselves, for 
it is a challenge to restore meaning, the meaning of 
man. Keep the IBM machine but damn the IBM edu- 
cation. Let the person emerge from the smothering 
anonymity of the mechanized man. A renaissance of the 
spirit is essential. 

Frep G. ATTEA 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Tradition Behind Our Learning 


THE CRISIS OF WESTERN EDUCA- 
TION 
By Christopher Dawson. Sheed & Ward. 


246p. $3.95 


Those familiar with the message of 
Christopher Dawson know in advance 
the thesis of this volume. For many 
years Dawson’s role has been that of 
historian-prophet, detailing the ailments 
of Western civilization, proposing a 
remedy and calling for its acceptance 
before it is too late. This is Dawson’s 
latest and perhaps most impressive 
summons. 

The Western world is sick because 
it has cut itself off from its spiritual 
roots, the Christian and classical tradi- 
tion. It attempts to keep a purely secu- 
lar and technological order afloat in a 
moral vacuum. To Dawson the solu- 
tion is not merely religious but cul- 
tural, though in Western civilization 
Christianity is the most important as- 
pect of the culture. The instrument of 
the hoped-for 20th-century renaissance 
is, in Dawson’s view, not the Church 
but the school. He pleads for extensive 
and sensitive study of Christian culture, 
in religious and secular schools, as the 
way to revive Western culture and 
exorcize moral barbarism. 

This age has had a number of minor 
educational prophets—Moberly, Living- 
stone, Hutchins, Nef, Foerster, Van 
Doren—who, like Dawson, have de- 
plored the materialism of the times 
and the fragmentation of learning, and 
many have suggested educational re- 
forms to remedy a diseased culture. 
But few have had the courage to em- 
brace Christopher Dawson’s solution: 
a frank return to the values and com- 
mitments that vivified Christendom for 
18 centuries. The first step toward that 
return is the education of a new genera- 
tion in the history, the spirit and the 
dynamics of Christian culture. 

By way of defining Christian culture 
Dawson devotes the first half of his 
book to a history of Western thought 
and education. It is a tour de force. The 
author strides confidently through the 
centuries, pointing out relationships and 
cross references of ideas, scattering illu- 
minations and Olympian generaliza- 
tions. Quite apart from the massive, in- 
deed portentous thesis this history is 
written to support, the first part of the 
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volume is an invaluable addition to the 
literature of educational history. 
Dawson rejects the thesis that Ren- 
aissance humanism was essentially a 
revolt against tradition and religion. 
The main stream of humanism from 
Petrarch to Milton was religious. It 
was rather the late medieval university, 
which Dawson describes as experienc- 
ing an intellectual gold rush at the time 
of the rediscovery of Hellenic philos- 
ophy, that produced the ardent rational- 
ists and skeptics who were the precur- 
sors of the Enlightenment. In Dawson’s 
history it is the gentlemen of the En- 





lightenment who are the agents of Dark- 
ness, the annihilators of Western culture 
and the fathers of our present woes. 

Through earlier upheavals, whether 
national conflicts or religious dissen- 
sions, the people of the Western world 
were sustained by an international cul- 
ture which involved a religious inter- 
pretation of existence, a belief in tran- 
scendent forces and values, and a com- 
mitment to a universal moral law. It 
was after the Age of Reason had un- 
leashed the forces of irrationalism in the 
French Revolution that this spiritual 
culture ceased to be the dominant force 
among Western peoples. It was replaced 
by various forms of material culture— 
industrialist, racist, nationalist—all of 
them tending toward absolutism and 
monopoly in government and education. 
The secular state school (the school as 
an instrument of the state for accom- 
plishing its ends and establishing the 
secular philosophy of life) is a child 
of the Enlightenment. England and the 
United States have been the slowest to 
yield education to the state, but the 
movement is in that direction. 

Insofar as the state pre-empts educa- 
tion, the schools become the seats of a 


new religion, the religion of secularism. 
Dawson's analysis is borne out by the 
striking phenomenon of popular indig- 
nation at whatever is interpreted as an 
attack upon state education, much as 
people recoiled in earlier times from any 
attack upon religious institutions. 

The dilemma of the modern world 
(and the crisis for the West) is whether 
to choose Soviet culture, which Dawson 
likens to that of Sparta: materialistic, 
nonintellectual and ruthless, but dis- 
ciplined and self-sacrificing and there- 
fore attractive; or the culture of Amer- 
ica, which is compared to that of Sy- 
baris: materialistic, selfish and luxu- 
rious as seen by the outsider and there- 
fore unattractive. 

But Dawson says there is still a third 
choice. The work of the Enlightenment 
was not really successful until late in 
the 19th century, when it was still re- 
spectable to speak of Christianity and 
spiritual values. And the triumph is not 
complete as yet. There is still time to 
revive the flagging spirit of the West. 
This can be done through educational 
contact with the tradition of Christian 
culture. This educational work Dawson 
sees as needed in all types of institu- 
tions, but he feels that Catholic colleges 
and universities have a special role and 
obligation in the matter, for obvious 
reasons. 

An appendix presents a variety of 
detailed programs and curricula in 
Christian culture that have been pro- 
posed or actually started in American 
Catholic colleges and graduate schools. 

It will be a misfortune if Dawson’s 
message is not given a sober hearing 
by secular educators. It will be tragic 
if it is neglected by his Catholic col- 
leagues. 

CuHar_es F. DONOVAN 


And Gladly Teach 


PROFESSOR: Problems and Rewards in 
College Teaching 
By Fred B. Millett. Macmillan. 189p. $3.50 


This book is published in the Macmillan 
Career Series under the editorship of 
Charles W. Cole. Its purpose is to draw 
a word picture of the world of the aca- 
demic man and thus give prospective 
college teachers some insights into the 
professorial life. 

The author touches on such points as 
the history of the college in the United 
States, the education of college teachers, 
opportunities that different types of col- 
leges offer teachers, steps up the aca- 
demic ladder, what it takes to succeed, 
the bleak and unsatisfactory role of the 
professor and, finally, the rewards and 
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Fine fiction from 


P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons 


The 
Bells of 
Rome 


By GORAN STENIUS 


An important novel dealing 
with one man’s discovery of 
God in our time, its moving 
incidents set against a color- 
ful background of Roman 
and Vatican life. By a Finnish 
writer who has lived among 
the very scenes he describes. 
Just published. $4.95 








Martha, Martha 


By Patricia McGerr. A brilliant 
novel of biblical times and of the 
contrast and conflict between the 
two sisters of Bethany — Martha 
and Mary Magdalene. $3.95 


Lucinie 


By M. L. Pascat Dasque. Unusual 
Hj ‘nun’s story’ of a nursing sister in 
Algiers who, after a profound mys- 
tical experience, discovers she can 
j| work miracles. $3.75 


Storm out 
of Cornwall 


By S. M. C. Romantic and haunt- 
ing novel of the Cornish uprising 
of 1548, known as the Prayerbook 
Rebellion, by the author of Brother 
Petroc’s Return. $3.75 


Now at your bookstore 
P. 5. KENEDY & SONS 
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the satisfactions that are to be associ- 
ated with life on a faculty. Not much 
is left out. 

A student who is already interested 
in college teaching should draw some 
worth-while insights from the book. 
Whether this book will have the effect 
of consolidating his determination to 
become a college teacher or generate 
misgivings is a question this reviewer is 
not able to answer. Would this book 
lead the totally uncommitted student 
closer to college teaching? Probably 
not. The life of an academic man can 
neither be catalogued nor described; it 
can only be lived and loved. This is 
why books on “the professor” are never 
satisfactory and end up by pointing to 
the sorry features that we hope are by 
now only unhappy memories. 

There is another generalization that 
I should be inclined to make: whatever 
the role of the college teacher or the 
treatment visited on him, he has usu- 
ally received just what he has deserved. 

Prof. Millett’s book is interesting, al- 
most delightful reading. Yet, at one 
point, pp. 117-118, he makes himself 
unpopular with this reviewer. I think 
he is wrong. He claims that “as a matter 
of fact, there is no good reason why 
teachers should not teach and students 
should not study for at least eleven 
months of the year.” There are many 
good reasons why this should not be 
done. In the same place, the author 
states that professors must have plenty 
of time for research. What is the sum- 
mer vacation for? If this is the author’s 
considered view, if he means what he 
says, then his view of research is either 
extremely limited, outdated or imma- 
ture, 

Epwarp J. PowER 


Educational Power in France 


THE HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF THE BROTHERS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN SCHOOLS IN THE 18TH CEN- 
TURY 

By W. J. Battersby. Waldgrave (London). 
152p. 18s. 


Dr. Battersby (Brother Clair Stanislaus) 
has become the von Ranke of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. The 
present volume is the tenth that he has 
published concerning the origin and 
development of the religious congrega- 
tion affectionately known as the Chris- 
tian Brothers. Two previous works, De 
la Salle: Saint and Spiritual Writer and 
De la Salle: Pioneer of Modern Educa- 
tion, presented the story of this teach- 
ing institute during the life of its foun- 





CTD 


BEHAVIOR OF TITANS 


Five new prose pieces—an allegorical 
tale called “Atlas,” three essays, and 
a discussion of the Greek philosopher 
Herakleitos. Gift edition designed by 
Peter Beilenson. $3.50 


THOMAS 


MERTON 


WISDOM OF THE 
DESERT 


The sayings of the early Christian 
hermits—the Desert Fathers of Egypt 
—selected and translated, with an 
introduction, by Merton. Gift edition 
designed by Dr. Hans Mardersteig. 

$3.50 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
333 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 14 
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Recommended by 


Parents and Teachers 
How to Study 
By Anne C. Tracey 


e Encourages study habits 
@ Insures skills 


e@ Reduces failures 


60¢ copy 50¢ quantity 





How to Be a 
Good American 
By Anne C. Tracey 


e A compact, up-to-date 
study of government. 


50¢ copy 40¢ quantity 





STUDY BOOKS, INC., Dept. A 
P.O. Box 21, East Rockaway, N. Y. 
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der, St. John Baptist de la Salle, who 
died in 1719. 

Dr. Battersby’s new study advances 
the formal history of the Christian 
Brothers through the 18th century, 
when, after reaching a zenith of expan- 
sion and influence, they shared some of 
the eclipse forced on their teaching col- 
leagues, the Jesuits, after the French 
Revolution. 

Battersby is quite effective in relating 
the subject of his chronicle to the com- 
plex and increasingly turbulent political 
events of the century. This gives a 
depth to the account that preserves the 
study from parochialism. However, the 
book is a forthright and factual account 
of successive superiors and their work, 
of the winning of papal approbation, of 
negotiations and diplomatic skirmishes 
with ecclesiastics and statesmen, of the 
establishment and closing of schools. It 
is an administrative rather than an edu- 
cational history. For the most part it 
presents an outside view of the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ schools. 

The Christian Brothers were certainly 
among the pioneers in democratic edu- 
cation, in the sense of extending edu- 
cation to all, however poor or lowly, at 
no cost. Their great work was the op- 
eration of free primary schools for 
young boys. Of the reception given this 
work, the author remarks: 

Since even late in 19th-century 

America opposition was voiced to 

educating children “above their 

station,” it is not surprising to read 
that an 18th-century politician pro- 
tested: “The Brothers are ruining 
everything. They teach reading 
and writing to people who ought 
never to learn but to draw and to 
handle the plane and the file, 
which they no longer wish to do. 

... Any man who sees further than 

his miserable occupation will never 

acquit himself of his duty with 
courage and patience.” 

Besides conducting free primary 
schools in all parts of France, the 
Christian Brothers operated some low- 
tuition boarding schools at the sec- 
ondary level. Here, too, de la Salle’s 
followers weie pioneers. From the va- 
riety and practicality of their curricu- 
lum one might call them inaugurators 
of formal vocational education and even 
of life-adjustment education in the best 
sense. We might say that Jesuit schools 
and the Christian Brothers’ schools of 
the 18th century corresponded in a 
general way to contemporary college 
preparatory and comprehensive high 
schools. 

When the French Revolution ex- 
ploded, de la Salle’s sons were among 
the last of the religious groups to be 
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challenged, because their important 
work among the poor won them special 
consideration. But ultimately they too 
were forced to choose between Church 
and State, and so, for a time, their great 
educational work was all but extin- 
guished. We will await a more cheerful 
account from Dr. Battersby, detailing 
the spiritual and educational revival of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
CuHarRLEs F. DoNOvAN 


Moral Bases in the Bard 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE RENAIS- 
SANCE CONCEPT OF HONOR 

By Curtis Brown Watson. Princeton U. 
Press. 471p. $7.50 


Every country and culture develops its 
own conception of what constitutes hon- 
orable and admirable conduct. The early 
Greeks admired an Achilles: fleet of foot 
but slow of mind. The later Greeks were 
more respectful of a Ulysses, slower of 
foot but faster of mind. 

Some cultures have been sustained by 
relatively simple conceptions of honor. 
Others have had to evolve complicated 
amalgams of several traditions. The 
Spartans, for instance, trained their 
young to respect a straightforward kind 
of physical courage. The medieval 
squire learned to pursue a chivalric ideal 
which embodied contradictory tenden- 
cies toward the exercise of power and 
the practice of charity. 

But whether it is simple or complex, 
some understanding of an age’s concept 
of honor is essential to an understanding 
of the literature of the age. Prof. Watson 
has set himself the task of defining one 
of the most complex concepts of honor, 
the Renaissance’s, and one of the most 
influential, Shakespeare’s. 

In the process he has taken a clear 
stand on three very controversial issues. 
First, he believes “that the climate of 
moral opinion was radically different 
in Shakespeare’s age from what it had 
been in the age of Dante.” Second, “that 
in his writing Shakespeare favors those 
definitions of good and evil which his 
age inherited from the pagan human- 
ists.” Third, “that it is impossible to un- 
derstand Shakespeare if one does not 
consider the moral values which give his 
plays their structure and meaning.” 

Such clear-cut definition of issues is a 
refreshing change from the involuted 
prose of many scholarly monographs 
and deserves an equally clear-cut reply. 
This critic, for one, disagrees with the 
first two and is delighted, at long last, 
to find some support for the third. 

The burden of proof is on Prof. Wat- 
son when he seeks to establish that the 
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AN ARTICULATE PROMOTER 


Louisville( Kentucky ) AMERICA read- 
er, Mrs. Demetrius Babiak, re- 
cently decided she should do something 
about getting fellow Catholics to read 
her favorite magazine. So, she wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Record. What 
she said in print is reproduced here so 
that other readers passing on a sample 
copy of AMERICA to a friend might bor- 
row from her comments to do a similar 
selling job for ihe National Catholic 
Weekly Review. Mrs. Babiak wrote: 


**, .. 1 would like to call atten- 
tion to a sparkling specimen (of 
the Catholic Press): AMERICA. 

‘I cannot understand why 
AMERICA is not more widely 
read. It seems to be a case where 
the avant-garde is so far out in 
front that the troops don’t even 
know they have one. Most Catho- 
lics I know have never seen a 
copy; it does not appear on vesti- 
bule reading racks; pastors never 
mention it. 

"These are challenging times we 
live in and no Catholic should 
miss the fun of reading hot moral 
issues reported in detail by well- 
informed writers with a gift for 
words. 

“Reading the Catholic Press 
need not be merely a pious duty 
as testimonials by two prominent 
T.V. stars in last week’s Record 
suggested. These two stars said 
that they keep copies of Catholic 
periodicals on their night tables 
and apparently use them in place 
of phenobarbital to put them 
to sleep. I do not recommend 
AMERICA for this purpose. It 
would set so many ideas into mo- 
tion as to give you insomnia. 

“If you must be so tidy as to 
assign a time for Catholic read- 
ing, make it the morning coffee- 
break. I guarantee that you will 
find this magazine more stimu- 
lating than caffeine. 

“If, from time to time, it seems 
a bit over your head, remember 
that one way to grow is by reach- 
ing. And there is no extra charge 
for rereading.” 


The editors applaud Mrs. Babiak’s en- 
thusiasm and hope you'll encourage 
friends to try AMERICA. 


For wider readership of AMERICA. 
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MACMILLAN 

PAPERBACKS 

for CATHOLIC 
READERS 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 
THIRD EDITION 

by Donald Attwater 

This revised and enlarged edition 
of a standard reference work for 
Catholics contains more than 
5000 entries covering every con- 
ceivable phase of Catholicism. 
Clear, concise definitions in non 
technical language make this an 
excellent volume for classroom, 
library, or personal study. $2.45 


TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY 

by John A. O’Brien 

An eloquent introduction to the 
basic truths that underlie the 
Christian Faith. The author con- 
siders vital questions in the light 
of modern research in philoso- 
phy, history, Scripture, and 
science. $1.95 


| WAS CHAPLAIN 

ON THE FRANKLIN 

by Joseph T. O'Callahan, S.J. 

On the morning of March 19, 
1945, the aircraft carrier USS 
Franklin was attacked by enemy 
bombers. When the ship limped 
into Pearl Harbor her casualty 
list was the highest in Navy his- 
tory, and her chaplain became 
the only Navy chaplain ever 
awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. $1.25 


from The Best in 
Catholic Reading 1961 


DARWIN’S VISION AND 
CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVES 
by Walter J. Ong, S.J. 


Essays on the impact of Darwin’s 
theory on philosophy, theology, 
sociology and history. $3.95 


SAINTS OF RUSSIA 

by Constantin de Grunwald 

Perceptive, biographical studies 

of ten of Russias great saints. 
$3.50 


The Macmillan sens ap 4 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. ¥ 


A Division of the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 


moral values of Shakespeare’s day were 
substantially different from those of 
Dante’s. The bulk of scholarship of the 
lst thirty years has tended to blur the 
distinction between the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance in this area. Prof. 
Watson is fair to that scholarship, but 
his refutation consists less of a re-exam- 
ination of primary texts than a criticism 
of secondary texts which may have over- 
stated their positions. 

His conclusion that Shakespeare 
seems to have preferred the pagan to 
the Christian concept of the virtues is 
undoubtedly conditioned by his initial 
choice of definition of the various vir- 
tues. Starting with a pagan definition of 
the virtues of fortitude and temperance, 
he succeeds in showing that the defini- 
tion was operative in King Lear and 
Antony and Cleopatra. If he had started 
with a definition of the virtues such as 
he might find in the introduction to the 
second part of the Mirror for Magis- 
trates, which confirms Robert Ashley's 
definition Of Honour, and applied this 
to Macbeth, he might have emerged 
with further evidence to modify his 
tendency to emphasize the pagan at the 
expense of the Christian. 

Although one may disagree with the 
book’s definition of Shakespeare’ s moral 
position, it is possible to recognize it 
as an eloquent plea for a return to 18th- 
century critical attitudes, which insisted 
that to understand Shakespeare it was 
necessary to understand, and appreci- 
ate, moral commitment. 

There is not a play of Shakespeare’s 
that this book treats which it does 
not, in some way, illuminate. The book 
is destined to prove a useful mine of 
Renaissance definitions of honor for the 
student, to stimulate many discussions 
about the Renaissance in general and 
Shakespeare in particular, and to add 
significant weight to recent tendencies 
to look upon Shakespeare as having 
something to say about the good as well 
as providing a two-hour diversion. 

P. ALBERT DUHAMEL 


T. S. ELIOT AND THE IDEA OF TRA- 
DITION 
By Sean Lucy. Barnes & Noble. 209p. $5 


Sean Lucy is an astute and impartial 
critic. He is thoroughly steeped in his 
subject and presents cogently a lucid 
interpretation and evaluation of Mr. 
Eliot's critical writings, his poetry and 
his poetic dramas. 

The introduction, “The Theory of 
Tradition,” shows that Eliot’s dicta on 


the nature of culture and the importance 
of tradition (“By losing tradition we 
lose our hold on the present”) have not 











SEEKING 
THE KINGDOM 


edited by R. Masterson, O.P. 


A book which can be used either in the 
classroom or in the quiet of one’s own 
home or convent, Seeking the Kingdom 
brings 'the theology of the spiritual life 
to all men. Herein are contained the 
truths so necessary for an intelligent 
grasp of the meaning of Christian per- 
fection and for an unswerving pursuit of 
the kingdom of God. $5.25 


at 


LIVING THE 
LORD’S PRAYER 


by Dom Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. 


Written as a devotional commentary on 
the perfect prayer of Christ, Living the 
Lord’s Prayer is an invitation to all men 
to achieve the heights of perfection by 
abandoning themselves to the will of 
God. From the first words he reads, the 
reader will be caught up in the grandeur 
of Abbé Vandeur’s vision of perfection. 

$3.75 


ee 


WITH 
ANXIOUS CARE 


by Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. 


A highly intelligible account of the 
pressing need for a hard look at reli- 
gious obedience and authority in Ameri- 
ca today. Father Duffey’s insights into 
the problem make this book a necessary 
addition to the library of every religious, 
whether priest, brother, or sister; whether 


superior or subject. $2.75 
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altered since 1919. His concept of living 
literary tradition was developed from 
certain of his own convictions concern- 
ing the nature of literature. But the 
seminal ideas of other writers on the 
necessity of literary tradition were what 
gave Eliot his starting point—the ideas 
of men like Arnold, Saintsbury, Hulme 
and Pound. 

The critic, for Eliot, is the guardian 
of literary tradition. But Mr. Lucy sug- 
gests that in general the work of men 
like Eliot, who are also poets, has a 
greater value than that of writers en- 
gaged solely in criticism, as the former 
are quicker to accept changes in either 
the technique or the content of litera- 
ture. 

Part II of this valuable study, on the 
“Nature and Functions of Criticism” 
and on Eliot’s “Critical Work and In- 
fluence,” is the best section of the vol- 
ume. The author finds Dryden and John- 
son close to Eliot as critics. He writes 
that making the reader think and giving 
him an instrument of thought consti- 
tute Eliot’s greatest gift as critic. 

Mr. Lucy is analytical without being 
pedantic. His enumerations of the main 
points of Eliot’s thinking are valuable in 
drawing together the many threads in 
the complex pattern of Eliot’s versatile 
and comprehensive genius. One is fully 
alert to his admiration for his subject 
and at the same time of his awareness 
of certain flaws in the poet’s contentions. 

CiatRE McGLINCHEE 


BENJAMIN HARRISON: HOOSIER 
STATESMAN 

By Harry J. Sievers. University Publishers. 
503p. $6 


In Fr. Sievers’ first volume of the life 
of Benjamin Harrison, covering the pe- 
riod 1833-1865, he demonstrated his 
gift as a skilled craftsman, both as biog- 
rapher and historian. Further, he evi- 
denced a proficiency in political diag- 
nosis that might make many of our 
modern political pundits envious. 

Until the appearance of that first vol- 
ume, Harrison was vaguely identified in 
most minds as a descendant of one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; a grandson of another Harri- 
son (the ninth President of the United 
States); a brigadier in the Union Army; 
a U.S. Senator, and later a President of 
the United States himself. But most of 
our knowledge about him was more or 
less in parentheses. 

Despite the historical interest and ex- 
citement of the early 1800’s—the “west- 
ward trek,” the migrations of thousands 
of families (including his own) to the 
Midwest, the genesis of what was later 
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to become one of the two major political 
parties in the nation, and his own major 
role in its formation—Benjamin Harri- 
son remained a shadow. 

It is easily understandable why a 
complete or comprehensive life of Ben- 
jamin Harrison would require more than 
a single volume; and the author of the 
present one has wisely and happily 
chosen to portray it in chronological 
order. 

He has resisted the temptation of too 
many historians and biographers of our 
times, to write history and biography ex 
post facto. Historians know what hap- 
pened during and after the times and 


events about which they are writing; 
but Fr. Sievers has the knack of putting 
his reader in the time, locale and condi- 
tion of events as they were actually 
taking place, and making his readers 
participants in their uncertainties and 
outcome. 

As in the first volume, so here in the 
second, there is scarcely a page where 
the author has not painstakingly fer- 
reted out a contemporary text, to put 
us in the climate and circumstance of 
the particular period under examination. 

The second volume covers the years 
1865-1888. Naturally, since Harrison is 
the principal actor, he commands prin- 
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cipal attention; but the scenario is a 
broad one, and is actually a fascinating 
and highly informative history of the 
Hoosier State of Indiana and the im- 
portance of that State in the nation’s 
politics of the times. 

It is tempting to consider this second 
volume as a sort of pageant. Characters 
like Blaine, “The Plumed Knight of 
Maine,” Whitelaw Reid of the New 
York Tribune, “Boss Quay” of Pennsyl- 
vania, “Boss” Platt of New York (it was 
a great era of “bosses,” political and 
otherwise)—they and many others pass 
in review, as it were, before Benjamin 
Harrison and ourselves as reviewing 
marshals. , 

As the first volume sharpened our 
appetite for the second, we now eagerly 
await the third, which will put us in 
greater debt to Fr. Sievers and his pub- 
lishers for the closer knowledge of a 
phase of our American history long 
neglected. 

Grey LESLIE 


THE BLACK MUSLIMS IN AMERICA 
By C. Eric Lincoln. Beacon. 276p. $4.95 


State officials in California, Alabama, 
Maryland and New York are reported to 
be troubled by a widespread legal at- 
tack brought by Negro Muslim prisoners 


who demand concessions for the prac- 
tice of their version of the Islamic re- 
ligion. The complainants have brought 
over 100 court actions, most of them 
involving members of the Lost and 
Found Nation of Islam, of which Elijah 
Muhammad is the leader. 

Who are these Black Muslims? This 
detailed and objective study by a Negro 
Methodist minister, C. Eric Lincoln, 
professor of social philosophy at Clark 
College, Atlanta, Ga., reports their pres- 
ence in a dozen or so of the major cities 
around the United States. Already they 
have 100,000 adherents and they are 
rapidly growing. For prudential rea- 
sons, they do not publish exact statis- 
tics. But enough is known of them to 
create a serious anxiety about the im- 
pact these dedicated zealots can bring 
to bear upon the peace and integrity of 
the United States. Also, may I add, they 
are a cause of concern to Catholic mis- 
sion clergy working among our Ameri- 
can Negroes. 

The facts Dr. Lincoln has gathered 
and the conclusions he draws from them 
justify this feeling of anxiety. Absolute 
leader and supreme organizer of the 
Black Muslim movement is the soft- 
spoken, cultivated Elijah Muhammad 
(Georgia-born Elijah Poole). Dynam- 
ically unifying his followers, whom the 
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author refers to not as a “cult” or a 
“church” but as a “sect,” is the principle 
of relentless and undying hatred of all 
white men. For the same reason, Mu- 
hammad’s followers totally repudiate 
Christianity, with its gospel of love and 
fellowship. By the same token, the Black 
Muslims pour scorn upon Negroes en- 
gaged in civil rights and social welfare 
organizations, such as the NAACP and 
the National Urban League, upon Negro 
intellectuals who co-operate with white 
people, and upon the Negro middle 
class of their race. 

Muhammad’s aim to convert five mil- 
lion Negroes by the end of 1964 is an 
ambitious undertaking; but it is well to 
remember, says the author, “that only 
Billy Graham has attracted and con- 
verted more people in recent years than 
Elijah Muhammad, Messenger of Al- 
lah.” 

Prof. Lincoln draws no connection be- 
tween communism and the Black Mus- 
lims, though it is evident that such an 
organized hate movement can be skill- 
fully used to further Communist 
schemes of disruption and world con- 
_*. Very definitely the movement is 
the fruit of the ghetto—of the geograph- 
ical racial ghetto in our large cities as 
well as the attitudes of racial prejudice 
which have created it. Says the author: 


The Black Muslims’ virulent at- 
tacks on the white man may prove 
to be a useful warning, but they are 
deeply dysfunctional in the most 
immediate sense. They threaten the 
security of the white majority and 
may lead those in power to tighten 
the barriers which already divide 
America. The attacks create guilt 
and defensiveness among both Ne- 
groes and whites, and offer to ex- 
tremist elements on both sides a 
cover for antisocial behavior. Above 
all, the attacks promote a general 
increase in tension and mutual dis- 
trust. Calm heads .might see the 
Muslims as a timely warning; jit- 
tery and frightened men are more 
likely to lash back in an unreason- 
ing and potentially explosive panic. 

A regrettable feature of our race- 
relations situation in this country has 
been our timidity and uncertainty about 
applying our Christian teaching on this 
subject right where it can be most con- 
structively exercised, that is to say, in 
the heart and the suburbs of our big 
cities. Perhaps, as the author quotes 
Harry Ashmore as saying, “the Muslims 
are not themselves going anywhere.” 
But at least they have called our atten- 
tion to a situation “so irrational and so 
ugly” that if we do not squarely face it 
now, new mass-movement specters will 
arise to plague us. Joun LaF arce 
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LIFE IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 
By J. J. Bagley. Putnam. 175p. $3.50 


Teachers of medieval history in Amer- 
ican schools and colleges have long had 
at hand a small number of books to 
which they can refer students who want 
to know something about social life in 
the Middle Ages. These books have sev- 
eral things in common—they are well- 
written, they deal with the minutiae of 
daily life in a way which is at once 
comprehensible and enjoyable, and they 
stimulate the imagination. 

Life in Medieval England is a wel- 
come addition to this group of books, 
which includes W. S. Davis's Life on a 
Medieval Barony, H. S. Bennett’s Life 
on the English Manor, U. T. Holmes’s 
Daily Living in the Twelfth Century 
and Eileen Powers’s Medieval People, 
to name but four of the most popular 
of the group. 

Like these books, Mr. Bagley’s vol- 
ume is eminently readable, sound and 
scholarly. The attention of the reader is, 
it is true, drawn only to the surfaces of 
things, to the obvious and simple facts 
of life. Little is attempted here in the 
way of penetrating analysis. But it is a 
very persuasive sales pitch to arouse 
interest in the period. 

In addition to its other merits, the 
book is physically attractive: it is hand- 
somely printed and profusely illustrated. 
It is also reasonably cheap. There is a 
useful index both to the text and to the 
illustrations. Short lists of suggested 
readings are given at the end of each 
chapter. Single chapters are devoted to 
feudal society (including, for a change, 
sergeants as well as knights), peasant 
society, town life, monastic life, schools 
and universities, intellectual life, tech- 
nology and late medieval society. 

JAMEs A. BRUNDAGE 


GOD OF THE SCIENTISTS, GOD OF 
THE EXPERIMENT 

By Rémy Chauvin. Transl. by Salvator At- 
tanasio. Helicon. 152p. $3.95 


There can be no quarrel with the laud- 
able aim of this book, which is to pre- 
sent a case for Christianity which will 
be understandable and acceptable to 
scientists. The author rightly judges that 
the traditional apologetic for Christian- 
ity is so foreign to the mentality of the 
average scientist that he will not inter- 
rupt his experiments even to consider it. 
Hence there is need of an apologetic 
based on “experiment,” which presents 
Christianity to the scientist as the miss- 
ing clue that makes sense of the total 
complex of human experience. 

This is the meaning of the book's 














Among other things, K is a 
Roman numeral for 250; in 
chemistry, it is the symbol for 
potassium; in mathematics, a 
symbol for constant; in meteor- 
ology, a symbol for cumulus. In 
assaying, it stands for carat (also 
spelled karat). 


If you look in a modern dictionary, 
you will find all this information 
and more, following the K entry. 
In assaying a modern dictionary you 
will find that every entry is freshly 
defined—with clarity and directness 
—for the times in which we live. If 
you're still plodding with a horse- 
and-buggy dictionary put together 
years ago, you'll be delightfully sur- 
prised at the many illuminating and 
informative things contained in a 
. modern dictionary. 
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New books 


from the world 


of Catholic 


thought , 
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The Life of St. 
Catherine of Siena 


By Biessep RayMonp Or Capua. The 
classic biography of the poor dyer’s 
daughter who became the advisor of kings 
and popes. A new translation, illustrated. 

$4.95 


The Everlasting 
Priest 


By A. M. Carri, O. P. Answers many 
questions about the character, duties and 
functions of the priest today, and his place 
in the world, against the background of 
his eternal mission. $3.50 


The Interior Life 


By Canon Jacques Leciercg. Deals with 
the means of promoting the life of the 
soul: the Mass and Sacraments, private 
prayer, liturgy, and meditation. $3.95 


* 
Secular Institutes 
By JosepH-MaAniE Perrin, O. P. A work 
devoted to the meaning and purpose of 
the Secular Institutes, a new type of re- 
ligious life which has sprung up in re- 
sponse to modern conditions. $3.50 


The Way of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori 


Edited and with an introduction by Barry 
Uxanov. A collection of the Saint’s best 
writings — some of the most vigorous and 
Pointed spiritual writing of all time. $4.95 


As Pilgrims 
and Strangers 


By Nicnoras Hicerns, O. F. M. A well- 
known preacher discusses the attitude 
toward life of those Catholics and other 
Christians who must live “as pilgrims and 
strangers” in the world, yet must share in 
its preoccupations. $3.95 


Available at all bookstores 
P. J. KENEDY 
& SONS 


New York 8 








rather odd title. The basic argument is 
that the Catholic religion is the one re- 
ligion conforming to man’s basic ideas 
of reality and therefore the one true re- 
ligion. In some respects this approach 
resembles the argument from the “moral 
miracle” of the Church often used in 
apologetics. 

Unfortunately, the author never real- 
izes his laudable goal, for the line of his 
argumentation doesn’t emerge with any 
clarity. He presents unconnected discus- 
sions of animal psychology, the history 
of religions, Christianity and Buddhism, 
the conversion to Catholicism of famous 
nonbelievers, mystical experience and 
Bergsonian philosophy—all this in 150 
pages. How it all fits together with his 
basic theme, however, is vague and un- 
certain, and the reader is left with the 
bewildered feeling that something es- 
sential has been left out. 

The author, according to the dust 
jacket, is “a noted French biologist” and 
a Catholic, aad the book reflects both 
the hard-headed approach of the scien- 
tist and the devotion of the Catholic. 
The style is rambling and annoyingly 
personal at times, and has apparently 
not benefited from the translation. 

There is great need for a book by a 
Catholic with an approach similar to 
this volume. Recent books by Pollard, 
Polanyi and Yarnold have made impor- 
tant contributions along these lines, but 
they are necessarily incomplete from the 
point of view of a Catholic. The tri- 
umphs of science during the past few 
decades have unconsciously affected the 
outlook of the average man, and this 
“experiential” approach to apologetics 
stands a greater chance of success than 
the traditional apologetic. It is unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that the present au- 
thor has not been more successful in his 
attempt to supply this need. 

JosePH F. MULLIGAN 


LOS ANGELES: From Mission to Modern 
City 

By Remi Nadeau. Longmans, Green. 302p. 
$5.95 


It will come as a shock to San Francis- 
cans (and other Americans) to be made 
to realize that the time is now at hand 
when Los Angeles must be taken 
seriously! 

Doubters should, after duly praying 
for a sense of (civic) humility, cau- 
tiously open Remi Nadeau’s latest book. 
It has been called a “first-rate popular 
history,” but it is more: it is a proof 
that Los Angeles is more than a state of 
mind. When facts prove that one out 
of every three who live in California 
today dwells in Los Angeles County— 








and not under duress to remain, either 
—it would appear that the hour is at 
hand when we must assess the place 
which Los Angeles has in the American 
scene. 

This Remi Nadeau does exceptional- 
ly well. He is a member of an old Los 
Angeles family and tells his story easily 
with a savoring touch of the sardonic, 
which does not deny legitimate civic 
pride. His book, then, has substance 
and enough color, without being over- 
done. Even though I teach San Fran- 
cisco’s history, I feel that this book 
merits high praise. Says the author: 
“This is the story of how an American 
community, dedicated to growth for its 
own sake, became a victim of its own 
success.” It is also a fascinating tale 
and will merit perusal—even in San 
Francisco! 

Joun BERNARD McGLo1n 


THE CHRONICLE OF HENRY OF LI. 
VONIA 

By James A. Brundage. U. of Wisconsin 
Press. 262p. $5 


The frontiers of Christian Europe in the 
13th century were not being extended 
only in Spain and the Near East; the 
German Drang nach Osten took the 
form of a crusade on the northeastern 
front against the pagan Slavs. While 
John Lackland was bargaining with 
barons and Genghis Khan was driving 
on Peking, the Germans, Danes and 
Russians were killing to convert souls 
and acquire land along the eastern 
Baltic. 

The latter story was candidly told by 
Henry of Livonia, and is now trans- 
lated for the first time into English. 
Henry, probably of Saxony in Germany, 
joined the Livonian mission about 1205. 
Twenty years later he recorded the 
sanguinary events in describing the 
missionary ambitions of his bishop, Al- 
bert von Buxhovden. 

The Livonians, and after them the 
Lithuanians and Estonians, did not 
want Christianity, since it entailed sub- 
jugation to the baptizing force. Hence 
the bishop had a crusade declared 
against them and established a military 
order, the Brothers of the Militia of 
Christ, to consolidate the conquests. 
Except for merchants following the 
cross, the bishop’s crusaders, like most 
of those to the Holy Land, were pil- 
grims. They fought, fulfilled their vows 
and returned home. Almost every year 
the bishop returned to Germany for 
more pilgrim recruits. 

On page after page the Germans 
march against the natives, kill the men, 
take the women and children captive, 
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By Jack H. Curtis, Canisius 
College, New York. 435 pages, 
$7.50. 


A text primarily intended for col- 
lege courses in social psychology as 
offered in either sociology or psy- 
chology departments, as well as in 
schools of education and social 
work. The author anchors the sci- 
entific material of social psychol- 
ogy to the Christian philosophical 
concept of man. Recent advances 
are covered, a topical outline is in- 
cluded, and each chapter has a sug- 
gested reading list. 


MAN AND HIS NATURE: 
A Philosophical Psychology 


By James E. Royce, S.J., Seat- 
tle University. 398 pages, $5.50. 


This textbook presents the tradi- 
tional Scholastic philosophy of man 
or philosophy of human nature with 
a view to integration with modern 
scientific psychology. Designed pri- 
marily for the first courses in phi- 
losophy in Catholic Colleges, the 
text develops around three pivotal 
problems: the immateriality of the 
intellect, freedom of choice, and the 
nature of the human soul. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


By Justin Pikunas and Eugene 
J. Albrecht, University of De- 
troit. 348 pages, $6.50. 


A textbook for undergraduate 
courses in developmental psychol- 
ogy covering the entire life span 
from prenatal growth to senescence. 
The stress is on the continuity of 
human life; each age level is seen 
in the light of past development 
and as a preparation for successive 
levels. Emphasis throughout is on 
the “self” and the development of 
the “self-concept.” 


Send for copies on-approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 


330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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return to base and divide the rich loot. 
Or they conquer, baptize and move on; 
the converts wash off the baptism in the 
Dvina and murder the garrisons. The 
monotony was broken briefly when 
Bishop Albert attended the Fourth 
Lateran Council. Henry commented: 
“The church, which was waiting the ar- 
rival of its bishop, was quiet for a few 
days.” 

Of more historical interest is the in- 
ternational conflict. Eagerness to “con- 
vert” the natives brought clashes be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Danes and 
Germans, then of both with the schis- 
matic Russians. The latter, however, 
were soon distracted by the Tartars, 
while the former were pacified by the 
visitation of a papal legate. Lands which 
might have remained under contention 
he took under the protection of the 
Holy See, and admonished all not to 
force Christianity upon the natives, 
but by word and example to impose the 
“delightful burden of Christ.” 

JosePH P. DoNovAN 


BROTHER SOLOMON: Martyr of the 
French Revolution 
By W. J. Battersby. Macmillan. 181p. $6 


After writing the standard English biog- 
raphy of St. John Baptist de la Salle, 
the author here gives us a sketch of 
Blessed Nicholas LeClercq, secretary- 
general of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools and martyr. Brother Solomon 
was one of the 187 men who, for refus- 
ing to swear to the schismatic Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, were cut 
down by an armed mob in Paris, Sept. 
2, 1792, and raised by the Holy See to 
the altars, Oct. 17, 1926. 

His violent death on that perhaps 
most violent single day of the French 
Revolution contrasts curiously with the 
preceding 47 tranquil years of his life. 
Born in Boulogne of pious bourgeois 
parents, Nicholas LeClercq remained to 
the end a man from the provinces. Only 
twice was he in Paris for any length of 
time, and those two stays in “Babylon” 
were precisely the two crises in his life. 

The first occurred when he went to 
the big city in 1766 to learn on a larger 
scale the importing business of his 
father, to which he was expected to suc- 
ceed, The Enlightenment, then in its 
heyday, was for him only confusion and 
vanity; he returned home convinced 
that his vocation was to the religious 
life. He proved it was a real conviction. 
For 25 years, as Brother Solomon, train- 
ing boys in the rudimentary religion and 
techniques of business suited to the 
social scope of the lower bourgeoisie, 
and ending as secretary to the Superior 
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An outstanding 
monument to Ancient 
and Medieval Wisdom 


Commentary 
on the 
Metaphysics 
of Aristotle 


by St. Thomas Aquinas 


Translated by 
John P. Rowan, Ph.D. 


Aquinas’ Commentary on Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics, never before 
available in English, together with 
the text of Aristotle. (Translated 
from the definitive Latin edition, 
the work is fully annotated.) The 
format is ideal in its practical ar- 
rangement for quick reference to 
both the commentary and the text. 
An addition to The Library of 
Living Catholic Thought. 


Ready June $25.00 


Available to our friends 
at the NCEA convention for 
preview and in personal 
examination copies by May Ist 


COLLEGE SACRAMENTAL 
THEOLOGY 


by Rev. Anthony Alexander 
John Carroll University 
with an Introduction by Joseph Downey 
A sound, clear and complete text 
incorporating both the dogmatic 
and moral aspects of the subject. 
It displays the same wisdom and 
pedagogical skill that have made 
the author's College Apologetics 
and College Moral Theology so 
well received. $4.00 


RELIGIOUS VOCATION: 
An Unnecessary Mystery 
by Richard Butler, 0.P. 


with an Introduction 
by Archbishop Edwin Byrne 
A straightforward no-nonsense, 
exposition, based on Thomistic 
theology that casts out the confu- 
sion that often awaits those who 
would consider the religious life. 
Essential forall who advise Catholic 


youth as counselors and friends. 
$4.00 
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| the Christian Schools 
| Stanislaus), has written an adequate 


General in the residence at Melun, he 
led a life as steady and uneventful— 
remote from the great secular fevers of 
his age—as John Baptist de la Salle 
could have wished for his sons. 

The second crisis came, for all its 
long foreboding, suddenly. In Paris to 
help arrange the liquidation of his out- 
lawed congregation’s properties, Citi- 
zen LeClerceq was arrested on Aug. 15, 
1792, hustled off to the Carmelite 
church, one of the improvised prisons 
for the non-juring clergy, and two 
weeks later — without trial — murdered. 
Born in the year of Fontenoy and dying 
in the year of Valmy, he lived a life re- 
markable for its quietness of soul, the 
very quietness against which the great 
Revolution surged. 

Dr. Battersby, himself a Brother of 
(Brother Clair 


biography. His historian’s eye has 
scanned a background, carefully drawn 
from the accounts of contemporary trav- 





elers, that sets off dramatically the un- | 
dramatic life of his hero—the ordinary | 
workaday holiness that merited at last, | 


nition by God and men. 
RoserT I. BRADLEY 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF 
HASIDISM 

By Martin Buber. Ed. and transl. by Mau- 
rice Friedman. Horizon Press. 254p. $4.50 


MARTIN BUBER: JEWISH EXISTEN- 
TIALIST 

By Malcolm L. Diamond. Oxford U. Press. 
240p. $4.50 


| in martyrdom and beatification, recog- 


These two additions to the more than | 
25 volumes by and on Buber published | 


in this country during the last 12 years 
attest to his popularity among Ameri- 
can intellectuals. And they increase its 
puzzle. 


It may well be that Buber’s emphasis | 


on the meaning of human existence as 


an encounter with God—a God of whom | 
nothing can be said but that He is “the | 
Present One,” “the eternal Thou’—an- | 


swers the spiritual quest of many, with- 


out obliging them, however, to walk in | 


the footsteps of Abraham and leave the 
idols of their fathers. Buber’s plea is 


for complete trust, but the surrender | 


he proclaims is to the unknown God, 
the meeting with the ineffable “Meeter” 
(the word is Buber’s). As the philoso- 
pher of commitment to uncommitment, 
Buber speaks easily to a generation that 
likes to “talk” engagement yet fears its 
reality. 

The first book is a collection of essays 
on the significance of Hasidism. Buber 


| 
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An Introduction to the General 
Principles of Morality according 
to St. Thomas Aquinas 


Arranged in 3 Parts: 
* Human Destiny * Human Conduct 
* Law 
* Each chapter is equipped with 
questions and suggested readings 
* Cases are taken from contempo- 
rary American life. 


$3.00 per copy 


Logic 


An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 


* Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, chapter-questions 
and suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 


Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 


*A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
*Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
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*“THE NATION'S YOUTH are treating the 
Peace Corps as though it were a call to 
go to Africa for a mass sit-in. There is 
no doubling that genuine altruism is 
involved: a desire to help other people. 
What one cannot help but wonder is 
why American youth are so caught up 
in the enthusiasm for bringing electric 
dishwashers to the Angolese, while re- 
maining so perennially indifferent to 
the idea of bring- 
ing freedom to the 
slaves of the Com- 
munist Empire.” 
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is right when he sees in this mystical 
current among the Jews of Eastern 
Europe, a few generations ago, an ar- 
dent attempt to live life, the whole of 
it and every one of its aspects, in the 
sight of God. But he is wrong in in- 
terpreting it as a movement of nothing 
but world-affirmation. “What concern 
of ours, if they exist, are the upper 
worlds!” he writes (p. 181). “Our con- 
cern is ‘in this lower world, the world 
of corporeality, to let the hidden life 
of God shine forth’.” 

Hasidism’s real goal is union with 
God. One needs only to realize how its 
leaders met death in order to erasp that 
Buber persistently forces the Hasidic 
movement into his own mold. Jubilant 
at being able to throw off the burden of 
the “lower world,” Rabbi Eisik of 
Zhydatchov, for instance, cried out on 
the morning before his death: “Today, 
I shall be free of the commandments, 
free of the world.” Dr. Friedman, 
Buber’s major spokesman in this coun- 
try, must be aware of this and other 
evidence against Buber’s interpretation, 
yet he gives the impression that no 
argument will disturb his belief in the 
authority of his master. 

In an otherwise well-written analysis 
of Buber’s thought, the author of the 
second volume seems to be unfamiliar 
with the work of European scholars 
who assess Buber’s contribution to mod- 
ern religious thought less highly than 
he does. He shows, to quote only one 
example, no awareness of Vriezen’s 
verdict that Buber’s view of the divine- 
human relationship as a dialogue situa- 
tion is one that “smacks too much of 
modern individualism.” 

Dr. Diamond also fails to come to 
grips with the basic problem of Buber’s 
“existentialism.” Buber admits only “the 
reality of encounter,” but no dogma, no 
doctrine, no sure statement about the 
Absolute. Without doubt, God is limit- 
less and none of our concepts can con- 
tain Him. Still, vague evocations of 
“meeting the Meeter” are a far cry 
from the language of the Bible and a 
disservice to modern man in his anguish. 

Joun M. OESTERREICHER 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 
By José Ortega y Gasset. Norton. 252p. 


$4.50 


Educated in Madrid, where he was born 
in 1883, Ortega y Gasset returned there 
in 1910 to become a professor of meta- 
physics and editor of the influential 
journal of opinion, Revista de Occidente. 
Today, as his most widely known and 
acclaimed work, The Revolt of the 
Masses is in its 20th edition. The Afri- 
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can masses, whose behavior almost 
parallels that of the European masses 
Ortega was writing of three decades 
ago, are in a ferment of revolt. 

Seldom a writer of books per se, Or- 
tega composed longer essays, introduc- 
tions to the books of others, and lec- 
tures which he always intended to put 
into book form, but never quite suc- 
ceeded. The present work contains a 
course of lectures, first given in Buenos 
Aires in 1928 and repeated with some 
changes in Madrid in 1929. It is appar- 
ent from their shape and style that the 
author planned to revise them before 
his death in 1955. 

Ortega develops the articulation of 
history with philosophy, the role of the 
vital reason, as he understood it, and of 
the principle of tension, and the intel- 
lectual urge toward the whole, which 
he called pantonomy or universalism. 
For Ortega all philosophic thought must 
obey two laws: first, it must be autono- 
mous, admitting no truth which it does 
not itself construct; second, it must obey 
this law of pantonomy, of not content- 
ing itself with any position which does 
not express universal values. 

For some, Ortega’s judgments will 
seem at times cavalier. Christian philos- 
ophy is a “sad and useless chain which 
Christianity drags behind it”; the phi- 
losophy of Augustine is “chaotic,” and 
the reader is invited “to drop respect for 
the most venerable, persistent and en- 
trenched concept which exists in our 
mental tradition—the concept of being.” 
However, these judgments must be com- 
bined with Ortega’s conviction that the 
soul is truly itself only when it is freed 
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from the world, when it is alone, when 
under the shadow of solitude it con- 
fronts its own authentic being. 

Ortega was a genius of profound 
philosophic penetration. This somewhat 
rambling series of his lectures will pro- 
voke and stimulate much discussion on 
the very nature of philosophy. 

Tuomas A. WASSMER 


WHOM GOD HATH NOT JOINED 
By Claire McAuley; with an introduction 
by Maisie Ward. Sheed & Ward. 159p. $3 


Claire McAuley is a pen name, but all 
the characters and incidents in the book 
are quite real: in this sense Whom God 
Hath Not Joined is autobiographical. 
Claire had what Catholics commonly 
call a “bad marriage.” At the ripe age 
of 18 she was validly married “in the 
Church,” and by 20 she was a mother 
and a “grass widow,” her husband hav- 
ing deserted her for another. Claire 
remarried a fellow Catholic “outside the 
Church,” which in Catholic parlance 
means she was not validly remarried. 

This forms the basis of the story of 
Claire McAuley. It is a story of the 
struggle of a person with her con- 
science; of her fears and anxieties and 
her attempts at self-justification, all of 
which land her up against the stone wall 
of her strong faith and its teachings on 
marriage. 

Particularly interesting is her account 
of the various subterfuges she hid be- 
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hind to dodge or attempt to bury the 
truth about her relationship with John, 
her second “husband.” This story is well 
told. The author writes with much spon- 
taneity and quick humor, and manifests 
a great deal of insight in describing the 
various types of priests she deals with 
in seeking a solution. 

The end of Claire’s rainbow is found, 
with the aid of a wise priest, in receiv- 
ing permission from the Church to con- 
tinue to live with John in a brother- 
sister relationship. This solution is not 
new, but the hearing of it may help and 
encourage many. The author clearly 
enumerates the dangers and difficulties, 
the sacrifice entailed. Her story is re- 
vealing and well worth the reading. 

Davin I. BurKE 


Love and Grace in Marriage, by H. Caf- 
farel (Fides. 178p. $3.25). The priest- 
author writes a series of meditations to 
show ways and means toward deepen- 
ing the life of grace in and through con- 
jugal and parental love. A definitely 
worth-while book. 


Dear Newlyweds, selected and trans- 
lated by James F. Jr., and Bianca Mur- 
ray (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 268p. 
$3.95). Of the many discourses of Pope 
Pius XII, 79 were addressed to newly 
married couples. Grouping them under 
topical headings, the translators have 
produced a book that is a gold mine not 
only to those contemplating marriage, 
but to all who desire to deepen their ap- 
preciation of all its aspects. 


GERMANY 
By Marshall Dill Jr. U. of Michigan Press. 
456p. $4.75 


This history of the “land in the middle” 
is designed to fit into the University of 
Michigan’s History of the Modern World, 
and does so very neatly. As a result, 
more than half of the book deals with 
the period after 1914, which means that 
the Holy Roman Empire occupies but 
a few pages while the Bismarckian pe- 
riod looms proportionately large. Dr. 
Dill is commendably objective and 
seems at home in a vast amount of com- 
mentary and source material. 

The analysis of events leading to the 
establishment of Hohenzollern Germany 
is abreast of modern research, and the 
account of the development of the Ger- 
man economy is especially judicious and 
selective. But the discussion of 19th- 
century German culture leaves much to 
be desired. There is, for example, no 
reason for bracketing Hauptmann with 
Sudermann, except that both wrote 
plays. Admittedly, a book of this length 
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must be compressed, but that is a chal- 
lenge rather than an excuse. 

The second part of the book, which 
deals with events too recent to permit 
of final judgment, is notable for a re- 
freshing openness of mind. Though 
there is understandably no parade of 
source materials, pains have been taken 
to get at facts, which are elusive enough 
in spite of all that is constantly being 
reported and written. One may quarrel 
with some of the author's emphases and 
verdicts, while not being at all sure that 
one’s own represent the quintessence of 
| wisdom. 

Dr. Dill is aware of the nature of Ger- 
man resistance to nazism, and his com- 
ment on the Catholic opposition in par- 
ticular is generous. I believe, however, 
that he somewhat overestimates Ba- 
varia’s susceptibility to nazism. Though 
a good many rabid Prussians were liv- 
ing round about Starhemberg Lake and 
had some support from the native popu- 
lation, the record as a whole is, as 
Brecht has shown, rather better than is 
generally assumed. It is, of course, too 
early to write a definitive history of 
modern Germany, but as a tentative ap- 
proach to that history this volume is 
more than acceptable. But why an his- 
torian should write so atrociously (and 
appear in print apparently without ben- 
efit of much editorial revision) is not 
easy to surmise. It would not have been 
too difficult at least to join in wedlock 
singular subjects and their verbs. 

GEorRGE N. SHUSTER 


LIFE UNDER THE PHARAOHS 
By Leonard Cottrell. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. 255p. $5 


This book is not a history of Egypt; for 
that we must still turn to Breasted’s 
work, which remains, after 50 years, a 
classic. Instead, Mr. Cottrell vividly re- 
constructs a cross section of Egyptian 


| life during the New Kingdom. It is the 


kind of work which offers a reliable 
introduction to the culture and achieve- 
ments of Egypt at one of the crests of 
her history. 

The author, a senior writer and pro- 
ducer for the B.B.C., knows his Egypt 


| at first hand and, while not qualifying 


as a professional Egyptologist, has un- 
questionably the knack of drawing from 
scholarly publications a coherent and 
colorful picture of the Egyptian way of 
life in the confident days when Egypt 
ruled the ancient Near East. 

An introductory chapter describes 
the land, people and innumerable gods. 
Few countries owe so much to their 
physical environment as Egypt. And it 
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pressed by the unique climatic and top- 
ographical features of the land which 
Herodotus so happily called “the gift 
of the Nile.” Were it not for the life- 
giving water and silt of the great river, 
Egypt would quickly become just an- 
other dry wadi of the North African 
desert. 

The very antiquity of Egypt awes the 
thoughtful visitor. For even before the 
Hebrews and Greeks began composing 
their great literature, Egypt had already 
become an impressive legend, a colos- 
sus in a feeble old age, yet still wearing 
the mysterious air of majesty. 

Mr. Cottrell has skillfully used Egyp- 
tian sculpture and painting as well as a 
literature which includes passionate 
and tender love songs along with nar- 
rative masterpieces like the Story of 
Sinuhe. By means of these records of 
antiquity and a good amount of crea- 
tive but disciplined imagination, he 
lets us glimpse the daily life of an 
Egyptian vizier, a soldier, a schoolboy 
and the surprisingly modern woman of 
that dimly remembered past. We see 
the Egyptian in all his strange attrac- 
tiveness, in love with life, yet so con- 
cerned with the next life and his “house 
of eternity,” the tomb where his spirit, 
or ka, would dwell forever. Thanks to 
Mr. Cottrell’s talent, the man we knew 
only from temple or tomb paintings now 
seems very real to us. Over fifty pic- 
tures add their evidence to a very suc- 
cessful reconstruction of daily life in the 
land of the Pharaohs. 

FREDERICK L. MORIARTY 


WAIT FOR THE NEW GRASS 
By Henry Birne, St. Martins. 401p. $4.95 


Over fifteen years ago the foot-and- 
mouth disease, or aftosa, reached serious 
proportions among Mexican cattle, and 
it appeared likely that animals across 
the border in Texas would not long be 
spared if the dread disease spread. 

American and Mexican governments 
joined in the fight, each supplying men 
for the dirty job of isolating the problem 
by eliminating the infected cattle. How 
this was accomplished, with its attend- 
ant friction and violence as the peasant- 
ry and members of the commission came 
into conflict, is the nub of Henry Birne’s 
first novel. 

Birne writes of what he knows. Like 
the novel’s hero, Birne is a veterinarian 
who went to Mexico during the aftosa 
outbreak. When he writes about the 
diseased cattle and the thankless tasks 
performed by a tiny, dedicated band of 
men in the face of hostile natives and 
countryside, he is masterly, indeed. 

But, unfortunately, he tries to make 
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this novel much more than it can be. He 
has a go at delving into the Mexican 
character, but about all we are told is 
that most Mexicans think and speak like 
lyric poets. While there may be some 
who share this view, Birne is hardly bal- 
anced in his portrayal. 

As a man who lived many of the 
events of which he writes, Birne suffers 
from remembering too much. Thus, he 
details for us the internal bickering be- 
tween commission members, the spying 
by one member on another, the power 
struggles, the love affairs of minor char- 
acters. Birne gets all these things, and 
more, off his chest, and probably settles 
a few old hurts. But the diffusiveness 
smacks just a bit of cattiness and helps 
the story but little. 

Birne should not be dismissed. He is 
a man to note and to expect good things 
from. What he needs is peace and quiet 
and a few years’ more work. 

V. P. RENNERT 


EXCELLENCE 
By John W. Gardner. Harper. 171p. $3.95 


“Can we be equal and excellent too?” 
This is the problem that sets the tone 
of this well-written discussion of the 
conflict between our American educa- 
tional purpose and the attitudes of 
many of us toward American education. 

The author, president of the Carne- 
gie Foundation, is concerned about 
what he here calls “the difficult, puz- 
zling, delicate and important business 
of toning up a whole society, of bring- 
ing a whole people to that fine edge 
of morale and conviction and zest that 
makes for greatness.” 

The three-way contest among heredi- 
tary stratification, equalitarianism and 
competitive performance sways us now 
one way and then another. Gardner be- 
lieves that the tension between empha- 
sis on individual performance and re- 
straints on it should never be abolished, 
that only by understanding the impli- 
cations of each and holding them in 
balance can democracy retain its vi- 
tality. 

The need of a constant search for 
talent requires that education act as a 
kind of sorting-out process. It would 
be possible to create colleges with suf- 
ficiently watered-down standards _ to 
“educate” practically all of our high 
school graduates, but we must not as- 
sume that this would be good either 
for the nation or for the individual. A 
high percentage of young people 
should not go on to college, because the 
college does not give the kind of edu- 
cation best fitted to their capacities. 
For these youngsters we must cease to 
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regard a college degree as a status 
symbol, and find for each of them what 
would individually be his or her best 
alternative to college. 

Gardner stresses a democratic soci- 
ety’s need for realizing that there are 
many kinds of excellence, and for help- 
ing each of its members to achieve the 
excellence of which he is capable. Oth- 
erwise, he says, there will be waste on 
a deplorable scale. Free men must be 
taught to set their own goals, to cher- 
ish “the habitual vision of greatness.” 

Francis J. DONOHUE 


IN PURSUIT OF POETRY 
By Robert Hillyer. McGraw-Hill. 224p. 
$4.75 


No advocate of the tortured phrase and 
the willfully obscure, Mr. Hillyer here 
develops with extreme clarity his ideas 
and attitudes toward poetry and poets. 

In a brief, but meaty, foreword, the 
author relates the poet's initial framing 
of words to the recurrent rhythm of the 
planets, the sea and the turning of the 
seasons. He contends that when one 
speaks of the literature of an age or a 
country, one instinctively means poetry, 
and that comparatively little prose sur- 
vives beyond its generation. Many may 
disagree, but from the vantage point 
of a life dedicated to the writing, study 
and teaching of poetry and its tech- 
niques, Mr. Hillyer speaks with quiet, 
if reactionary, authority. 

A book within a book comprises the 
second section of In Pursuit of Poetry. 
Here, the author treats of the elements 
of verse and refreshes the memory of 
the practicing poet while erecting solid 
signposts for the novice. Without bene- 
fit of fancy, technical terms, the prin- 
ciples of stanzaic forms, the ins and 
outs of making verse—with apt quota- 
tions—are set forth. A survey of the 
background of poetry in English reveals 
not only the meticulous scholarship but 
the natural warmth and affection of the 
author for his subject. 

In the final section, “Poetry in the 
Twentieth Century,” Mr. Hillyer lashes 
out at the incoherence of Ezra Pound’s 
Cantos and the “heartless” poetry of 
W. H. Auden. Preferring Vernon Wat- 
kins’s work to that of Dylan Thomas, he 
mentions as especially significant the 
poetry of Howard Nemerov, Howard 
Moss and Richard Wilbur. He leaves 
us with these lines of Emily Dickinson: 

The lips at Hallelujah 
Long years of practice bore. 

Certainly, Mr. Hillyer has had long 
years of practice in his art; he was the 
recipient of the Pulitzer Prize in 1934 
for his Collected Verse and knows his 
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subject as few poets do. I admire a 
man who retains his identity and sticks 
to his guns in the present welter of lit- 
erary criticism, and I commend this book 
to the reader or writer who still finds 
the simple, uncluttered line of poetry 
good to read and enjoy for its own sake. 

IsaBEL Harriss BARR 


The Milky Way Galaxy, by Ben Bova 
(Holt, Rinehart & Winston. 228p. $5). 

The space thrust is spawning much 
astronomical literature for the general 
reader. Free-lance science writer Bova 
here tells the story of stellar evolution 
and the structure of our local galaxy. 
Short sentences, short paragraphs and 
a journalistic style are used to commu- 
nicate a good deal of cosmic lore with 
minimum demands on the inquisitive 
reader. Neat illustrations, good black 
print, attractive format. 


Man and Morals, by D. J. B. Hawkins 
(Sheed & Ward. 103p. $3). 

The author refers to this book as “an 
old-fashioned survey of the field of 
ethics.” After a brief consideration of 
the nature of man, he plunges into the 
classic questions of free will, moral ex- 
perience, law, obligation, reward and 
character. The final chapters deal with 
property and the need for a love which 
goes beyond the demands of mere 
morality. 

Those who only demand that a book 
be short will be pleased with Man and 
Morals. Everyone else is almost sure to 
be annoyed. The hopeful beginner will 
be perplexed by the continual name- 
dropping and hopping from one sub- 
ject to another. The expert or advanced 
student of ethics will be appalled by 
the lack of clarity and by the author's 
dangerous oversimplifications. 


The Nation’s Safety and Arms Control, 
by Arthur T. Hadley (Viking. 160p. $3). 

This is not a plea for disarmament 
but a rationale of arms control that 
might bring world stability amid the 
balance of terror. The author argues for 
secure deterrent power coupled with 
effective inspection systems. At the 
same time, the treatment is comprehen- 
sive enough to allow the reader to form 
his own judgment on how we must 
tread the path of safety between the 
extremes of national suicide and abject 
submission. There is a full bibliography 
and a glossary of the jargon of nuclear 
war. Very informative in brief compass. 
An Evil Tree, by Agnes Murphy 
(Bruce. 116p. $1.25). 

This is the story of the nature and 
objectives of world communism from 





Marxian seed to the rank blossoms of 
the future millennium. A second part 
sketches Marx, Lenin and Stalin. Sec- 
tion three outlines Communist plans 
for taking over youth in America. The 
book is designed specifically for teen- 
agers. Readable; strong moral tone; 
rather full bibliography. A call for 
enlightenment and counteraction. Good. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Ed. by Don K. Price. Prentice Hall. 200p. 
$3.50 


“It is comfortable to be able to think 
in simple clear-cut categories, and dis- 
turbing to have them upset by the ruth- 
less course of events. In thinking about 
foreign affairs, Americans have been 
going through some such shakeup.” So 
concludes Don Price, the editor of this 
fascinating introspective study of the 
modern-day Secretary of State. He is, of 
course, correct. This volume, authored 
by six experts under the aegis of 
Columbia University’s well-respected 
American Assembly, attests to this dis- 
tance and to the fantastic complexity 
of current foreign policy. 

From the experience of contributors 
like President Kennedy’s Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Paul Nitze former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Har- 
vard professors Robert Bowie and 
Yandell Elliott, plus ex-State Depart- 
ment consultants Henry Wriston and 
John Dickey (both of whom also hap- 
pen to be college presidents), one gets 
the clear and somewhat frightening pic- 
ture of the diversity and difficulty 
involved in directing our overseas 
affairs. 

A bitter but popular saying in the 
Foreign Service has it that “the De- 
partment of State has no constituency.” 
Reading Dr. Elliott on the “Secretary 
and Congress” or Acheson on “The 
President and the Secretary of State,” 
you can see why, for, as Paul Nitze 
points out: “The object of our foreign 
policy is basically defensive.” It is to 
contain the Soviet bloc. Further, he 
argues, it appears that prestige is the 
most important tool of foreign policy. 
None of these painful realities are pop- 
ular with a people used to victory and 
the unconditioned triumph of the home- 
town team by at least ten baskets. Small 
wonder the Department lives under an 
almost —— cloud. 

The book deserves a hearing because 
it manfully treats with the practical, cen- 
tral and largely unsolved issues which 
now squarely confront Messrs. Kennedy 
and Rusk. Whether the problem is the 
quality of the Foreign Service or the 
enthusiastic role of Congress in foreign 
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AMERICA’S 
JESUIT 
EDUCATION 
SERIES 


spotlights 


Rhodes Scholar Brian Daley, ‘61 


Fordham College 


The Honors Program at Fordham College, designed to foster the 
development of superior students without removing them from the 
mainstream of college life, supplements rather than supplants the regular 
curriculum. The Fordham program is structured to provide students 
with a twofold opportunity: to achieve the broad perspective of liberal 
education and an unusual competence in their major fields. 


Its success can be gauged in part by the number and quality of gradu- 
ate scholarships and fellowships received each year by students in the 
program. By early March, a Rhodes Scholarship, six Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowships, one medical and two law scholarships had been awarded 
to members of this year’s class of twenty-five seniors. By past standards, 
virtually every member of the class will have received at least one 
scholarship upon graduation. 


With emphasis principally on literature, philosophy, theology and the 
students’ major fields, assignments are tailored to inhibit tendencies 
either to overspecialization or dilettantism. Individual scholarship is 
stressed. Members are encouraged to probe, to ponder, to question and 
to express themselves, both verbally—at student-led seminars and regular 
meetings with tutors—and in writing, in reports based upon original 
research. 


The junior year may be spent in Europe, at the Universities of Rome, 
Paris, Louvain, Milan, Madrid or Munich. As seniors, Honors Program 
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When an Honors student graduates, Fordham officials believe he has 
received an education which cannot be surpassed by any other college 
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. (right) and Woodrow Wilson Fellow Edward Gottsman, "61, are 
pictured with the director of the Fordham College Honors Program, Rev. Joseph R. Frese, S.J., after 
having received notice of their awards. 
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affairs or the sheer management burden 
of running a business with 300 branches 
in 90-odd countries, this worrisome 
introduction gives disquiting pause. 

No firm solutions to the Secretary’s 
burdens are offered; the authors are 
much too experienced for that. But the 
conclusion, as set forth in the Assem- 
bly’s “Memorandum to the next Presi- 
dent of the United States,” issued last 
fall, urges the fullest support in policy 
co-ordination, in public approval and in 
quality of service be given the man 
upon whose shoulders the daily task of 
preserving our security rests—the Secre- 
tary of State. This, surely, is the least 
we can do. 

ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY 


THE IMMORTAL LOVERS: Heloise and 
Abelard 

By Marjorie Worthington. 
238p. $3.95 


Certainly the story of Abelard and 
Héloise will never grow tired for the 
telling. “Immortal lovers,” they have, 
from the very first generation after their 
deaths in the 12th century, inspired a 
library of reflections—philosophical, re- 
ligious, literary, social, or just plain 
romantic. 

To get the simple chronicle of their 
star-crossed lives, this latest addition to 
the library is about as good as any. Miss 
Worthington has given us a pretty ac- 
curate picture as far as dates and names 
are concerned. But, in a way, it might 
have been better if she had simply 
condensed this factual matter into an 
encyclopedia article. She might thus 
have avoided a rather spotty attempt 
at interpretation. Her background fa- 
miliarity with the 12th century is hardly 
adequate for the task she assigned her- 
self. 

Her treatment, for instance, of the 
problem of universals—without an un- 
derstanding of which neither Abelard’s 
peculiar significance nor the Church’s 
reaction to it is really comprehensible— 
amounts to a single paragraph (p. 32), 
which inexplicably repeats the business 
about angels on heads of pins! Not, of 
course, that she had to go deeply into 
this or any other compartment of “the 
medieval mind”; but it would have 
helped if, recognizing her limitations, 
she had occasionally reminded us not 
only that her judgment of Abelard and 
Héloise is different from, say, St. 
Bernard’s judgment, but also why it is 
different. 

The denouement of the fateful story 
is, I think, the best managed part of the 
book. We finally establish contact with 
the aging couple. The curiously anach- 
ronistic delineation of their character 
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that the author labored over in the 
earlier part now yields to a wisely 
chosen transcription of their own words. 
The famous correspondence of those 
Jater years is largely intact here, and 
so at last we can see something at first 
hand of the terrible tragedy of this too 
human love. 

If “the immortal lovers” found, as 
we may hope, redemption in the end, 
their latest biographer finds a similar 
grace. Despite her deficient psycho- 
logical and historical sense, her occa- 
sional lapses in detail and her pedestrian 
prose, she shows an earnestness and 
sympathy that never flag, and so merits 
the modest mention that any future 
telling of the story of Abelard and 
Héloise may accord her. 

Rospert I. BRADLEY 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 1807-1886 
By Martin B. Duberman. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 525p. $7.50 


Charles Francis Adams has been the 
forgotten man in the Adams family, for 
this oversight his heirs must accept the 
blame. One son, his namesake, pub- 
lished a minor biography of his father in 
1900, but restrictions on the family 
papers have prevented scholars from 
studying and portraying this extraor- 
dinary person, who had the unique 
experience of being the son and grand- 
son of a President and who bore the 
burden, once his two elder brothers 
died, of prolonging a great American 
family name. 

The prominence of his sons, Henry, 
John Quincy, Charles Francis and 
Brooks, has told us how well he pre- 
served the name of Adams. And diplo- 
matic histories of the Civil War have 
always paid Charles Francis Adams 
high compliments for his brilliant career 
as American Minister to London. Never- 
theless, he has remained a shadowv 
figure. Now, seven years after the re- 
strictions on the papers were lifted, we 
have a biography which dves him jus- 
tice; it is scholarly (20 pages of biblio- 
graphy, 35 of notes), readable, dis- 
cerning. 

A biographer is faced with many 
problems in portraying Adams, and the 
major one is his disappointing political 
career. Adams was well qualified and 
ambitioned political office, yet he held 
few elective posts, the highest being a 
seat in Congress, won when he was 51 
years old. The author explains in a 
masterly fashion why this was so. 
Adams, burdened with an overwrought 
Puritan conscience and a great family 
name, feared failure and frequently de- 
cided he could best succeed in the field 
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of letters. But his conscience would not 
allow him to ignore politics nor adjust 
to the American party system. Adams 
wanted political office without soliciting 
it. Fortunately, Secretary of State 
Seward saw his potential as a diplomat, 
and Lincoln reluctantly consented to 
send him to London. 

This biography suffers from one 
serious defect. Adams’ family life and 
his influence over his four prominent 
sons are neglected. We are told in 
passing references that his affections 
were entirely reserved for his family, 
but the statement is not sufficient. His 
son Charles Francis gives a contrary 
impression of his father, and this im- 
pression, if unfair, should have been 
corrected by a chapter on his family 
life. Adams himself would like the 
biography as it is; the privacy of his 
home was barred to contemporaries and 
he would not concede that posterity had 
acquired any title to invasion. This is a 
very good biography of one who was 
probably the last Puritan and it will 
long remain the standard life. But many 
readers will want to know if the last 
Puritan was also a man of warm affec- 
tions. 

WiLuiaM L. LUCEY 


EARNEST VICTORIANS 
By Robert A. Rosenbaum. Hawthorn. 384p. 
$7.50 


One of the saddest bits of evidence 
collected by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1832 was that 
poor factory workers had no clocks. 
After a 17-hour workday, small children 
would walk two miles from a mill, ar- 
riving home between ten and eleven in 
the evening. They would be called up 
at two in the morning because parents 
would mistake moonlight for daybreak. 
Arriving too early, the children would 
have to stay at the mill door, shivering 
in the cold, until the manager opened 
it. 

Children of seven or eight were 
brutally treated in the early years of the 
Industrial Revolution. But it is a great 
pity that they had no clocks. Life would 
not have been quite so unbearable if 
they could have slept a few more min- 
utes each day. 

When reform legislation was intro- 
duced into the Commons, the man who 
led the fight for a ten-hour day was 
a somber, handsome young aristocrat, 
member for the agricultural county of 
Dorset. His name was Anthony Askley 
Cooper, the future seventh Earl of 
Shaftsbury. He is the first of the Vic- 
torians portrayed in this most readable 
volume. 

Ashley’s story is told, so far as pos- 
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sible, in his own words. Quotations 
from his diary and letters are supple- 
mented with parliamentary material. 
The whole is linked together with ap- 
propriate editorial comment and _his- 
torical data to enable the reader to 
grasp the significance of the major event 
in a great Victorian’s career. 

The story of Newman’s conversion 
to Catholicism is told almost completely 
in his own words. The correspondence 
between Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning provides ample material for 
the third chapter. The fourth memo- 
rable Victorian is Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti, ardent seeker after life, truth and 
beauty, as seen by the members and 
critics of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. 

The fifth Victorian giant is Charles 
Darwin, who confessed at one time that 
he was engaged in a very presumptuous 
work, “and I know no one individual 
who would not say a very foolish one.” 
The final chapter is devoted to Maj. 
Gen. Charles George Gordon, a slight, 
intense figure who did his best for the 
honor of England in the Sudan. 

All these valiant and energetic peo- 
ple contributed greatly to the renown 
of the Victorian era, without waiting 
around to find out whether the govern- 
ment was sufficiently active in their 
behalf. 

Mr. Rosenbaum has done a skillful 
job of editing. He has wisely permitted 
some very articulate makers of history 


to speak for themselves on the subject | 


of creative genius pitted against human 
inertia and the myopic viewpoint. 
Joun J. O'Connor 


THE LOVE OF LEARNING AND THE 
DESIRE FOR GOD 
By Dom Jean Leclercq. O.S.B. Fordham 
U. Press. 367p. $5.50 


To most readers this book will open 
casements on a whole new world. 
Swept along in the rush of new ideas 
on virtually every page, learning for 
the first time of the origins of many 
of our commonplaces in modern as- 
cetical literature, the reader may at 
times find it difficult to keep pace with 
the rich background of Dom Leclereq’s 
scholarship. This work is drawn from 
a ‘series of lectures the author gave to 
young monks at the Institute of 
Monastic Studies at Sant’ Anselmo in 
Rome. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
It first presents a picture of the forma- 
tion of monastic culture, goes on to the 
sources of that culture and finally deals 
with its fruits. 

Treating of a period which might 
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be called “pre-scholastic’—from the 
ninth to the 13th centuries—the incom- 
parably learned medievalist introduces 
the reader to a viewpoint all but lost in 
our modern world. Yet the very terms 
we use in countless spiritual writings 
are shown to stem from St. Gregory the 
Great, whom the author calls the “Doc- 
tor of Desire,” and who was the link 
between the patristic age and the 
monastic culture of the Middle Ages. 

In Gregory is found the crystalliza- 
tion of the early Benedictine ideal of 
learning—for the single purpose of being 
able to “understand and taste” the 
Word of God. Only thus can the soul 
enjoy the “paradise” (of the monas- 
tery), which is but a prelude to the 
eternal Paradise. 

Perhaps at no time did Christian 
education have such clear-cut purposes 
and such obvious means to achieve its 
goal. Latin was essential (was it not 
the language of the Bible, the Word of 
God?), and hence the writing of gram- 
mars and the study of them became a 
joyous duty. When the Psalms were 
found to provide insufficient founda- 
tion, the classical authors of antiquity 
were seized upon. But, according to 
Dom Leclercq, the monks developed 
their own peculiar technique for this. 
The pagan authors were studied with 
an “optimism” which necessitated an 
allegorical interpretation. This “opti- 
mism” consisted in “thinking that every- 
thing true or good or simply beautiful 
that was said, even by pagans, belongs 
to Christians.” 

As a consequence, since these authors 
said “nothing but what was good and 
with good intentions,” it was frequently 
necessary to discover allegories—even 
at the cost of some forcing of the mean- 
ing. Ovid, for instance, was presented 
as a moralist whose intention was “to 
counsel legitimate love and marriage.” 
The author drily remarks that such 
judgments doubtless would have been 
a surprise to Ovid himself. But for the 
monastic students the important thing 
was to use the works as Christians and 
find in them good for their souls. 

The ordinary reader unacquainted 
with monastic literature may be some- 
what overwhelmed by the wealth of 
allusions to obscure writers and abbots. 
The author, however, provides 67 pages 
of notes documenting his statements 
and providing sources for further study. 
In addition, the publisher has added 
to the value of the book for scholars 
by including a list of 20 other books by 
Dom Leclercq, as well as 247 articles 
on various facets of the general theme 
treated in this present work. 

DarRRELL F. X. FINNEGAN 
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DANIEL MORGAN: Ranger of the 
Revolution 
By North Callahan. Holt, Rinehart & 


Winston. 342p. $5 


It is extremely difficult to write the 
biography of a legendary hero. The 
difficulty of the task is doubled when 
important documents are unavailable. 
It is difficult enough to distinguish fact 
from legend, and the absence of doc- 
uments induces one to rely too heavily 
on hearsay. 

This is particularly true of Daniel 
Morgan. He achieved brilliant success 
at Cowpens—one of the great American 
victories of the Revolution. His defeat 
of Tarleton was a classic in American 
strategy; even a parsimonious Congress 
awarded Morgan a gold medal for that 
achievement. Unfortunately, Cowpens 
cast around the hero an aura which 
even now it is difficult to pierce. We 
tend to read Cowpens back into every- 
thing Morgan did. But not even a mili- 
tary victory should deprive Morgan of 
his frontier personality. I fear legends 
—and Cowpens—have given us a Mc- 
Guffey Reader hero. 

North Callahan has not been com- 
pletely successful in rescuing Daniel 
Morgan from the legends surrounding 
him. Perhaps it is not possible in the 
absence of a body of first-rate docu- 
ments. But perhaps a more critical 
appraisal of the few sources would have 
helped this biography. 

JosePH R. FRESE 


THE SPAIN OF FERDINAND AND 
ISABELLA 
By Jean Hippolyte Mariéjol. Transl. and 
ed. by Benjamin Keen. Rutgers U. Press. 
429p. $7.50 


There is a vast literature in English, 
to say nothing of Spanish, about the 
Golden Age of Spain and particularly 
about the Catholic Kings, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. It includes the older clas- 
sics of Prescott and Merriman and im- 
portant recent volumes of Morison 
on Columbus, and Earl Hamilton on 
Spanish economic history. To it is now 
added an English translation of a fa- 
mous French work that was originally 
published 75 years ago. This is a rela- 
tively brief yet fairly comprehensive 
topical survey of political, diplomatic, 
social and intellectual developments in 
the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Especially notable are the chapters on 
the court, the towns, literature and the 
fine arts. 

As might be expected, a book pub- 
lished seven decades ago needs con- 
siderable revision in the light of present 
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knowledge and interests, and the need 
is at least partially met by Mr. Keen’s 
valuable preface, notes and glossary of 
terms and persons. His translation is 
adequate, though a bit too literal (why 
render “Alfonso the Wise” as “Alfonso 
the Sage”?). Both Mariéjol and his 
editor are too uncritically laudatory, I 
think, of the achievements of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. It is proper, of course, to 
praise the conquest of Granada and the 
discovery of America. But the emer- 
gence of Spain “from her medieval 
isolation” did not begin in the 16th 
century. Long before then, Castile had 
been closely tied by royal marriages to 





England, while Aragon had a Medi- 
terranean empire embracing Sardinia, 
Sicily and posts in Greece; both had 
many contacts with France, some with 
Germany, and constant ones with the 
papacy; and the shrine of Santiago de 
Comostela and the University of Sala- 
manca attracted multitudes of medieval 
pilgrims and students from all over 
Western Europe. Christian Spain was 
then, as now, an integral part of Cath- 
olic Europe. 

Mariéjol did not indicate, nor does 
Mr. Keen supply, what we can now 
perceive as serious flaws in the work 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. For however 
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well intentioned and intellectually gifted 
they were, and however externally bril- 
liant their reigns, they paved the way 
to some of Spain’s later misfortunes. 
They interrupted and reversed the me- 
dieval trend toward parliamentary gov- 
ernment and individual liberties, and 
they inaugurated a royal despotism that 
has been attended by recurrent revolts 
and military repressions. Likewise their 
ardor for centralization and repugnance 
to federalism served to stimulate rather 
than allay the Catalan and Basque 
nationalisms which have plagued mod- 
ern Spain. 

The two rulers also abetted the trans- 


formation of the nobility from a useful 
and responsible class, such as the Eng- 
lish nobility has historically been, into 
a court nobility, like the French of the 
Bourbon monarchy, whose loyalty and 
subservience were assured by grants of 
sinecures and large landed estates. 
Thereby the gulf was widened between 
rich and poor; and the economic poli- 
cies pursued by the crown, combined 
with the costly foreign wars resulting 
from Ferdinand and Isabella’s mar- 
riage of their heiress to Philip of Haps- 
burg, made the poor in a_ naturally 
poor country ever poorer. And it was 
the Catholic Kings who chained the 
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Church to the State, setup and used 
the Spanish Inquisition for political 
purposes, expelled the Jews and per- 
secuted Christian as well as Moorish 
“suspects.” Religio-political fanaticism 
was novel in Spain, but so great was 
the prestige of Ferdinand and Isabella 
that it long outlived them—with very 
unfortunate consequences for Spain and 
for Spanish America. 

Car.ton J. H. Hayes 


THE QUEST FOR EQUALITY 
By Robert J. Harris. Louisiana State U. 
Press. 172p. $4 


This volume is primarily good constitu- 
tional history with a fair share of Amer- 
ican political theory mixed in. Prof. 
Harris has a reputation for sound, ob- 
jective scholarship, and this latest effort 
will only tend to enhance his standing. 
He is professor of political science at 
Vanderbilt University, but he has never 
allowed the environment of the South 
to color in any way his thinking or his 
writing. 

The seekers after equality have been 
active through the centuries and espe- 
cially vigorous in America since its 
discovery. The Reconstruction Era, and 
the coming of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, with its expressed guarantee of 
equality to all men, and with this guar- 
antee backed by a likewise expressed 
grant of power to Congress to enforce 
its provisions, represented a high point 
in this ages-old fight. It is the story 
of this Amendment that this book sets 
forth. 

There is an examination of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the introduc- 
tion of the Amendment with an attempt 
to determine the intentions of those 
who put it on the books. 


The evidence in the debates 
with respect to the scope of Con- 
gressional power to secure the 
rights of persons and to enforce 
the equal protection clause is in- 
conclusive, and its weight is per- 
haps on the side of those who 
would confine Congressional power 
to legislation corrective of unequal 
State legislation, partial adminis- 
tration of State laws, or failure to 
enforce them at all. 


In the remaining chapters of the 
book, Prof. Harris reviews the develop- 
ment of the Fourteenth Amendment's 
equality provision through Supreme 
Court interpretation. As might be ex- 
pected, most of this coverage is of the 
period since 1935, but there is ample 
reference to the prior years when, as 
a chapter title notes, the equal protec- 
tion clause was used chiefly as a shield 
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for economic and other interests. Dur- 
ing this period, the case of Plessy v. 
Ferguson comes in for examination and 
condemnation as “a compound of bad 
logic, bad history, bad sociology and 
bad constitutional law.” 

The final chapter deals with the 
treatment of the segregation problem 
particularly, but not exclusively, in the 
field of education. The coverage of the 
court decisions is good and presented 
in a manner that should prove easy 
reading even for the nonprofessional 
reader. 

Prof. Harris thinks there has been 
much progress toward true equality 
in recent years, although he is critical 
of President Eisenhower's reticence and 
lack of aggressiveness in the matter. 
“With neither the President nor Con- 
gress having a policy or a plan for 
meeting the constitutional crisis in race 
relations, the burden of implementing 
the Supreme Court decision has fallen 
almost exclusively on the Federal judi- 
ciary, and primarily on the United 
States district courts.” This, the author 
notes, has been an inefficient method. 

The book has an index of cases and 
a subject index. 

Pau. C. BARTHOLOMEW 


POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY 
By Romano Guardini. Transl. by Elinor 
C. Briefs. Regnery. 104p. $3 


The questions Msgr. Guardini here 
brings before his audience are the pro- 
found, root questions that every age 
must ask itself, and most emphatically 
our own age. If in this quick survey of 
human history a mere counting of man’s 
wrong deeds were compared with his 
right acts, Guardini’s checkerboard 
would have more dark spaces than light 
ones. Some would not agree with his 
tally, but he makes a strong case. 

The great German theologian, how- 
ever, is concerned with far more than 
a historical numbers game. His aim is 
to paint the contemporary world in as 
unflattering a way as the gloomiest 
pessimists will allow—and then insist 
repeatedly that there is a real, a Chris- 
tian, basis for hope. 

Power, he says, is not to be feared. 
It is the totality of man’s tremendous 
energies, combined with his aware- 
ness and will to work out the world’s 
salvation in accordance with the plan 
of a personal God. 

The “modern world” is passing, just 
as the medieval and ancient world 
passed. The curtain has been raised on 
a new era—as yet without name. We 
still have the modern world’s heritage 
of an ungoverned technology, its tend- 
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ency to disregard man’s personality and 
its awesome potential for universal 
destruction. Nevertheless, we are re- 
minded, “Power awaits direction.” 

This direction can only be exercised 
in freedom by man as a businessman, 
farmer, priest, artist or ruler, and not 
in the freedom of an atheistic existen- 
tialism; the freedom of a man who has 
learned from the Bible his mission from 
God to fill the earth and subdue it. 
For this a change of heart (metanoia) 
is needed. Nothing will avail “unless 
the ordinary man feels that the fate of 
the res publica, the common cause of 
human existence in freedom and dig- 
nity, lies in his hands.” 

To achieve this magnificent goal, per- 
son after person must exercise personal 
responsibility in small matters and large, 
not being suspicious of technology but 
acting in harmony with it. He must be 
“apart” from the world, holding himself 
well in hand, learning to accept suffer- 
ing, respecting the true nature of all 
men and things. Above all he needs a 
realistic piety that does not withdraw 
into itself but rather achieves salvation 
through the hard knocks of daily living. 
“It is an utopia, yes, but possibly of 
the right kind.” 

The brevity of Power and Respon- 
sibility forces Guardini to cut off fruit- 
ful digressions as soon as they appear. 
But a thoughtful reading pulls one back 
to the easily forgotten absolutes which 
undergird our existence in a world 
menaced by “the bomb” and _ other 
dangers. 

RICHARD ARMSTRONG 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY AFTER 
STALIN 

By David J. Dallin. Lippincott. 543p. 
$7.95 


THE KHRUSHCHEV PATTERN 
By Frank Gibney. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
280p. $4.95 


Dallin and Gibney are in agreement 
about the basic direction of Soviet for- 
eign policy in the Khrushchev era. 
Since he assumed control over Soviet 
foreign policy a few years ago, Khrush- 
chev has used new methods to win 
new friends in new lands, while faith- 
fully clinging to communism’s tradi- 
tional enemies and targets. He no — 
tries to woo or conquer Europe: his 
audiences are the uncommitted, neu- 
tralist, underdeveloped and emerging 
nations on three continents. To win 
them over to communism, the new 
Kremlin boss talks of space ships, eco- 
nomic statistics and the Soviet anti- 
colonialist record rather than of Com- 


munist ideas and ideals. He is even 
willing to question the inevitability of 
wars and violent revolutions, while he 
boasts of the Soviet military might. 
Despite the legacy of Stalinism, despite 
Hungary and the Pasternak affair, 
Russia’s prestige has grown beyond 
expectations. 

At the same time, Khrushchev’s real 
dialogue is with the United States 
and, indirectly, the “capitalist system” 
at large. He alternates threats with an 
aggressive waving of the banner of 
peace. The spirits of Geneva and of 
Camp David “coexist” or alternate with 
“brinks of war” and other weapons in 
the arsenal of the “protracted conflict.” 

Here the similarity between the two 
books ends. 

Dallin’s detailed and well-organized 
study may be regarded as a textbook, 
although it does not have the usual 
apparatus of detailed references and 
bibliography. Footnotes are held down 
to a minimum. The author frequently 
refers to “D Papers,” i.e., to sources 
which cannot be divulged at the present 
time. He begins by discussing the main 
features of Stalin’s foreign policy, then 
turns to the description of the effects 
of Stalin’s legacy on the political objec- 
tives of the successive leaderships. 
Finally, he analyzes Khrushchev’s own 
policies. 

Dallin is an experienced researcher 
and a veteran student of the Soviet 
regime who is regarded as one of Amer- 
ica’s best experts on Soviet foreign 
policy. In his new book we find a very 
able, objective and almost complete 
account of the main trends and events 
in recent Soviet foreign policy; some 
interesting new material; shrewd obser- 
vations and_ significant conclusions; 
along with Dallin’s somewhat heavy, 
uninspired prose and an occasional ten- 
dency to take journalistic reports at 
face value. 

Dallin’s book should be carefully 
read by all those who expect that Soviet 
foreign policy will change in any signif- 
icant way within the near future. 

Gibney’s study is altogether different. 
The story of foreign policy under 
Khrushchev serves him as the back- 
drop for a very readable and, on the 
whole, quite accurate description of 
the workings of the new, “softsell” 
approach in the international Commu- 
nist movement. But Gibney writes as 
a crusading and slightly impatient 
journalist who “knows the score” as 
well as the answers and who believes 
he can dispense with supporting evi- 
dence. In a 63-page appendix, the 
author sums up the status of the Com- 
munist movement in 67 countries. Gib- 
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ney calls J. P. Sartre a “useful idiot” and 
Fidel Castro “the only beatnik in charge 
of a whole government”; but his main 
argument is sound and his reporting 
generally reliable. 

SERGE L. LEvITsky 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONFORMIST 
By Morris Freedman. Norton. 224p. $3.95 


Despite several interesting and useful 
chapters (on education; small-town vs. 
big-city living; the dangers of scientists 
getting out of their orbit), the central 
thesis of this book is commonplace, its 
treatment is tiresome and, in the end, 
it betrays the author into making a 
number of foolish statements as he tries 
to reinforce his argument and, on occa- 
sion, to amuse his readers. 

The thesis is that self-confessed non- 
conformists are frequently of the “me- 
chanical” and “professional” kind—a 
shallow, arrogant, pretentious lot who 
only posture at independence of thought 
and judgment since they often imitate 
each other with the same unthinking, 
unreflective blindness of the conformists. 

This is a thesis beyond cavil. But it 
can hardly justify book-length explica- 
tion, and it certainly does not justify 
Mr. Freedman’s strained apologia for 
the commercialized, false and tawdry 
items in American life which no intel- 
ligent person, regardless of his position 
along the conformity-nonconformity 
spectrum, would find worth even one 
shrill cry of defense. 

Advertising, Life, soap operas, jazz, 
sports are not to be condemned out of 
hand, announces Mr. Freedman with 
the triumphant and slightly smug air 
of discovery. In fact, he thinks Life is 
“all right,” he enjoys the Burma Shave 
signs along the highway, and he finds 
in much of our advertising copy pleas- 
ures akin to those derived from read- 
ing Marvell and Marlowe. 

Mr. Freedman wants to be sweetly 
reasonable and to avoid the extremes 
of conformism and nonconformism, but 
sometimes he tries too hard and the 
result is one of nimble ambivalence. 
Thus “the danger of intransigent non- 
conformism seems to me greatest at 
this moment in [education]; noncon- 
formist opposition may yet do as much 
damage to American education as the 
educators themselves have done—al- 
though I concede it would probably 
take nonconformism a long time to 
establish a record of equal harm.” 

Occasionally the author’s polemics 
are cheap, as when he is “struck,” in a 
lecture by Robert Hutchins on the con- 
forming “interchangeable” man, by the 
neatness, erect bearing, three-button 
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blue suit and “interchangeable” appear- 
ance of Mr. Hutchins Etmsell. If Mr. 
Freedman cannot make the distinction 
between a man’s thought and his dress, 
if he is distracted from the thought by 
the apparel of the thinker, then he is 
unqualified to write about the matter. 
If he can make the distinction, he 
is patently insincere. Incidentally, the 
author as usual, protects himself: “I 
agreed with much of what [Mr. Hutch- 
ins] said.” 

Mr. Freedman spends a great deal 
of time talking about the “dangers” of 
nonconformism. Perhaps one of its chief 
dangers, or at least its most interesting 
characteristic, is that it induces its critics 
to emulate the worst faults that can be 
catalogued from its excesses. 

DonaLp McDoNaALp 


THE WATCHMAN 
By Davis Grubb. Scribner. 275p. $3.95 


Perhaps The Watchman is best de- 
scribed as “Wyatt Earp” with Freudian 
overtones. And that, as devotees of 
Channel 7 will be the first to admit, 
gives it all the potential of a pretty 
good sie There’s only one hitch: 
Earp’s latter-day incarnation, well-inten- 
tioned though he is, has too much 
Freud and too little Wyatt. 

Everything gets off to a fairly good 
start. There’s an execution on page 15, 
and a prophecy on 17: “There'll be 
the blood shed of one of your town’s 
own before the rising of the sun,” pre- 
dicts the murderer’s widow. And, with 
the sound of High Noon in the back- 
ground, we are presented with a fore- 
taste of what’s to come. 

When young Cole Blake, suitor of 
Sheriff Luther Alt’s daughter, is done 
in by persons unknown, it looks as if 
things will just settle down to a good 
old-fashioned game of western cops and 
robbers—cowboys and Indians being out 
of style. But, this being 1961, Mr. 
Grubb has weightier things on his mind. 
The publishers call it a “dark tangle of 
events and human emotions.” Dark and 
tangled the things are; but human 
emotions? 

It seems the trusty sheriff has two 
daughters, one “good,” one “bad.” And 
that Jason Hunnicutt, something of a 
young-man-about-town, has two girls, 
one of each kind. Obviously, the same 
girls. Since the good sheriff doesn’t 
approve of all this, and sets out to 
protect everybody’s honor, it figures 
things will get pretty sticky. Mr. Grubb 
isn’t one to shun the predictable. At 
least not in this case. 

Jill—she’s the good one—is the sub- 
ject of the sheriff s greatest solicitude. 
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And, one is forced to admit, with good 
reason. Raped in infancy, she has been 
taken from town to town by her father 
in an attempt to flee those who would 
“court” her in later life. Or so Mr. 
Grubb would have us believe. But, 
since that would be pretty cut and 
dried, he throws in another angle: it 
seems the otherwise estimable sheriff 
has been polishing them off right and 
left with his trusty revolver—hence the 
flight. 

But that’s where Mr. Freud really 
enters. Daddy is actually only protect- 
ing daughter, who's been up to all 
the untoward gun-play. Just to keep 
things humming, she keeps it up. Mr. 
Grubb winds up with four corpses— 
plus a dead white dog—not to mention 
a pretty wild (and wide) assortment 
of psychiatric case histories. This, I 
suppose, is a psychological western. His 
theme—well, probably—is something 
about “the prisoner’s name is We. Any 
aliases? . . . The prisoner We has com- 
mitted the majority of his crimes under 
the alias Them.” It’s all very profound. 
Likewise very pretentious and uncon- 
vincing. 

CATHARINE HuGHES 


NO LONGER AT EASE 
By Chinua Achebe. Obolensky. 170p. $2.95 


THE FORBIDDEN MAN 
By Gina Allen. Chilton. 352p. $4.95 


When the Progressive Union of Umuofia 
in Eastern Nigeria voted £800 to 
send the brightest boy in the village off 
to England to study law, they expected 
him to return, pay back the loan in four 
years, and handle all their land cases 
against their neighbors. But Obi, who 
had a mind of his own, “read English” 
instead of law, and when he returned 
became a civil servant in the capital 
city of Lagos. 

Obi had his own theory about how 
to deal with corruption in the civil 
service: get rid of the unqualified 
older men who were in it through 
bribery and replace them with qualified 
men. Others shrugged it off; the secret 
of success was to know how to go about 
it and not get caught. 

Unfortunately Obi, and the Pro- 
gressive Union, find that the white 
man’s education does not protect him 
from the white man’s vices. Obi falls 
from grace—or is it by association?— 
and when the book opens he is about to 
be brought to trial, with e« »ryone won- 
dering why he did what ae did. The 
reader wonders whether Obi is more 
sinned against than sinning. For the 
question is whether or not one culture 
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is better than another. Obi had a fierce 
pride in his own heritage, and he wished 
that the people among whom he had 
been sent to study for four years could 
come to Umuofia “and see men and 
women and children who knew how 
to live, whose joy of life had not yet 
been killed by those who claimed to 
teach other nations how to live.” 

Achebe is a word-artist; he writes 
with a trenchant economy. His com- 
ment is made swiftly, peppered with 
a wry humor and a subtle irony. 

No such distinction raises The For- 
bidden Man by Gina Allen from the 
run-of-the-mill novels about the plight 
of the Negro in America. In the South- 
western town of Guadelupe, Eli Alex- 
ander, a Negro teacher, fights for his 
right to teach in an integrated high 
school which has an all-white faculty. 
The book says again what everybody 
knows: that an act of the Supreme 
Court is not enough to guarantee the 
Negro the full exercise of his rights. 
Eli's suffering is real enough, not only 
from the white opposition, but also 
from his own faint-hearted kin and 
neighbors who resent the added bur- 
dens his determination to be recognized 
as a human being brings upon them 
all. But the characters are stereotyped 
and the situations too contrived. 

ForRTUNATA CALIRI 


CHRISTIAN BEGINNINGS 
By Jacques Zeiller. Hawthorn. 184p. $2.95 


This volume of the Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism deals with 
the history of the primitive Church 
down to 313 A.D. when the era of 
persecution was succeeded by one of 
co-operation between the Roman Em- 
pire and the Christian Church. 

With an admirable skill born of his 
long study of the technical questions 
involved in early church history, Prof. 
Zeiller has written a splendid account 
for the nonspecialist. Such summaries 
are often dry and schematic, and leave 
the reader with the impression that the 
life of the period is little more than a 
calendar of dates, a summary of prob- 
lems or a collection of ideas. 

The present work has avoided these 
difficulties in notable fashion. Prof. 
Zeiller has illuminated his account by 
liberal quotations in translation from 
the original documents. These docu- 
ments illustrate and confirm his account 
—but they do more. They communicate 
to the reader the spirit and mind of the 
early Christians. They show what their 
attitude to life was, how fully they were 
committed to the worship of God, how 

(Continued on p. 118) 
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(Continued from p. 116) 

much religion was a vital part of their 
daily lives. The New Testament, the 
Didache, Cyprian, Origen, the Acts of 
the Martyrs, the Apostolic Constitutions, 
the Prayer Book of Bishop Serapion 
are all laid under contribution to throw 
light on the nature of early Christianity 
and the way of life of the early Chris- 
tians. 

This procedure has the happy result 
of showing how deep was the life of 
prayer that the early Christians led. 
One can almost feel the ardor of the 
love of God which burned in them. 
One can see how they put the things 
of the unseen world and the world to 
come far above advantage in this life. 
The reader will certainly be moved to 
join the Christian from Syria of long 
ago as he prays: “We beseech thee, O 
Lord, for thy holy Church from one 
end of the world to the other, which 
thou hast acquired by the precious 
blood of thy Christ: keep it unshaken, 
sheltered from storms, till the end of 
the ages.” 

CuHarLes P, LoUGHRAN 


NORTHWEST BY SEA 
By Ernest S. Dodge. Oxford U. Press. 
348p. $6.50 


Four hundred and eighteen years, two 
hundred ships, thousands of men (hun- 
dreds of whom died) and uncounted 
wealth were expended in a compulsive 
search for a northwest passage across 
arctic North America to the shimmer- 
ing treasures of the Portuguese Indies. 
John Cabot headed the long line in 
1497; but not until Roald Amundsen 
sighted Nelson Head on Banks Island, 
Aug. 26, 1905, did anyone sail from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific through the 
ice-choked sea. 

Brave deeds and sturdy men from 
many countries crowd the pages of the 
record. English, Portuguese, French, 
Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, Spaniards 
and Americans sought for the way 
through the frozen sea. Creeping along 
strange shores and grinding against 
walls of ice, merchants, traders, whalers 
and explorers risked their lives; many 
lost them. 

Death by freezing, death by drown- 
ing, death from scurvy, death from acci- 
dent, death from carelessness—death 
was near to each audacious ship. Jens 
Munk, for instance, with 65 men of the 
Unicorn and the Lamprey, set out in 
1619 to explore Hudson Bay for Den- 
mark. Sixteen months later, Sept. 21, 
1620, three survivors reached Norway 
in the battered Lamprey. They had 
watched scurvy kill their companions 








before the three worked their little ship 
through Atlantic “icebergs, gales and 
wild storms.” 

The powerful Canadian icebreaker, 
Labrador, deep in draft and of 6,500 
tons displacement, that crunched her 
way from East to West to circumnavi- 
gate North America in a continuous 
voyage in 1954, was a far cry from 
more perilous days. And even more 
removed was the U.S. nuclear-powered 
submarine Nautilus, slipping noiselessly 
under the icecapped Arctic Ocean to 
emerge off Greenland on Aug. 5, 1958. 

Mr. Dodge has blended scholarly 
research, accurate maps and graphic 
writing into this exciting story of four 
icebound centuries. 

WILtuaM N. BIscHOFF 


NIGHTS ARE LONGEST THERE 
By Zenaide Bashkiroff. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. 280p. $4.95 


The “white nights” of Leningrad are 
famous. That they can be long also is 
a physical fact. But the emotional 
length of the night, especially the night 
of terror, hunger, fear and uncertainty, 
remains especially vivid in the memory 
of a child. 

There is a dark theme running 
through the pages of this sensitive rec- 
ollection of a wellborn Russian girl. The 
revolution of 1917 might have swept 
her, as it did thousands of others, into 
the dustbin of history, had not the 
dogged persistence of her father sent 
her out of the country. Here she tells 
the story of the years when Russia went 
from light into darkness. 

Zenaide Bashkiroff was nine years 
old when the Bolsheviks proclaimed all 
power to the soviets. She survived the 
first chaotic years on her grandmother’s 
estate. By the time her father returned 
from German captivity after World War 
I and had established contact with rel- 
atives abroad, she had lived many more 
than the five years torn from the calen- 
dar. From sumptuous abundance to 
practical starvation and destitution in 
the name of the revolution—a gamut no 
parent wishes for a nine-year-old—was 
the tumble the author took. The value 
of her story lies in the fact that there 
is no theorizing, no blame or praise, 
defense or condemnation. This is what 
happened—she was in the midst of it. 

In later years, residing in Ireland as 
Mrs. Burke, she must have lived those 
days over again. There must have been 
long conversations, reading and evalu- 
ation. But none of this, unfortunately, 
appears in the story. 

Perhaps more history should be writ- 
ten as seen through the eyes and emo- 
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tions of children. Such an approach 
shows, better than Soviet statistics, just 
what the Communists have spawned on 
the earth. God gave mankind the night 
for rest, but man remade the night into 
a thing of terror. This is a sensitive, 
simple book well worth reading. 

WALTER C, JASKIEVICZ 


DIGGING UP AMERICA 
By Frank C. Hibben. Hill & Wang. 325p. 


$5 


Here is a book to create and hold in- 
terest by painting a clear, broad pic- 
ture of the present knowledge of the 
origin and history of the natives of the 
Western hemisphere. The author, an 
experienced writer in popular archaeol- 
ogy and professor of anthropology at 
the University of New Mexico, has 
followed an orderly sequence in his 
book. The orientation of his earlier 
chapters is chronological, while later 
chapters are arranged along geograph- 
ical and cultural lines. 

Throughout, Mr. Hibben manages 
quite successfully to re-create the cir- 
cumstances and something of the thrill 
of the key discoveries, such as cowboy 
McJunkins’ finding of the Folsom site, 
more than 10,000 years old, in New 
Mexico; Dr. Herbert Dick’s discovery 
of ancient maize in the Bat Cave—also 
in New Mexico; and Ales Hrdlicka’s 
chance acquisition of old ivory carvings 
from itinerant Eskimo boatmen that led 
to the discovery of the old Bering Sea 
culture. 

Hibben’s early chapters deal with 
the origin and age of men in the Amer- 
icas. He sees them descended chiefly 
from Asiatic Mongoloids who came into 
North America by way of the Bering 
Strait or the continuous land mass that 
existed there before ocean water had 
replaced polar ice caps. 

Hibben treats the knotty problem of 
interpreting the age of the oldest known 
skeletal remains. He believes evidence 
favors an age of more than 25,000 
years for the first Americans. 

There follow interesting chapters on 
the development of agriculture, the 
mystery of the mounds, the Missouri 
River Basin Survey’s revelations of the 
Plains Indians’ shift from agriculture to 
hunting, the apartment-building, bas- 
ket-weaving tribes of the Southwest, 
Eskimos of the Arctic Circle, the popu- 
lous and stupendous Mexican civiliza- 
tions, and the South American Incas 
and their predecessors. 

The author charitably avoids profes- 
sional jargon, thus providing an excel- 
lent orientation for the beginner. The 
work is well illustrated, though there 
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could have been a closer wedding of 
text and plates. 

Like Prof. Hibben, one might wish 
that the Spaniard had been a more tol- 
erant preserver and student of ancient 
culture, but the author’s dismay at the 
loss of many treasures may lead some 
readers to conclude (unjustly, we are 
sure) that the ancient blood-letting 
civilizations of the Latin American re- 
gions were to be preferred to their 
Christian successors. 

CLiFForD M. LEwis 


THE PATH TO LEADERSHIP 
By Field Marshal Montgomery. Putnam. 
256p. $4.50 


In 1944, Field Marshal Montgomery 
risked a British airborne division in an 
impossibly thin chance of making a 
link-up with armored forces. He lost the 
risk, and most of the division. Had it 
not been for Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, “Monty” would have taken the 
same risk with the entire Allied expe- 
ditionary force, with even more disas- 
trous results. In The Path to Leader- 
ship, a similar flaw in judgment has 
led the Field Marshal to apply a com- 
mon denominator of “leadership” to 
Christ, Mohammed, Buddha, Mao Tse- 
tung and Winston Churchill. To make 
matters worse, he makes the opening 
chapters of the book almost intolerable 
by the frequent repetition of the pro- 
noun “I,” and by what can best be 
described as a Montgomery-centered 
view of world history. 

Marshal Montgomery’s analyses of 
the careers of Oliver Cromwell and 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle are penetrating 
and instructive. His study of Lord Nuf- 
field, the British automobile magnate, 
and of industrial leadership in general 
could and should be taken to heart by 
industrial management everywhere, and 
at every level of command. The chap- 
ter on leadership of youth reveals a 
man of great warmth and decency. De 
Gaulle’s Memoirs have had a profound 
effect on Montgomery, as may be seen 
in the epilogue to The Path to Leader- 
ship—it is a thing of beauty. 

In his assessment of Western leader- 
ship, Marshal Montgomery points to 
General de Gaulle as the man best 
qualified to unify the West and to lead 
it toward some form of coexistence 
with the Soviet Union. The author goes 
on to exhort the West to seek this ac- 
commodation with the Soviets by giv- 
ing up its “illusions.” As the first step 
in that direction, he urges that both 
Western and Soviet forces be with- 
drawn to their homelands. Considering 
what happened in Hungary in 1956, 





“T have offered myself 
to God for poor, 
suffering humanity.” 


Franciscan Sisters of the Poor, 
devoted to the care of the sick 
poor in hospitals and to social 
service among the needy and 
distressed. 


For information write to: 
Mother Provincial 
St. Clare Convent 
60 Compton Road, Hartwell 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 














RELIGIOUS of the 
SACRED HEART of MARY 


Marymount Novitiate 
Santa Barbara, California 


ORIGIN: Founded in France in 1848 by 
Father Antony John Gailhac .. . 
Rapid expansion in United States 
under Mother Butler . . . Dedicated 
to education of youth in elementary 
secondary schools and colleges in 
America, Europe and Africa. 


NOVITIATE: The novitiate of the Cali- 
fornian province was opened in 1956 
at Santa Barbara. Here candidates are 
trained and prepared spiritually, 
mentally, intellectually and profes- 
sionally for their future work in the 
Congregation. 

WHO MAY ENTER? You, if you have 
a desire to give yourself to God and 
dedicate yourself to His service; You, 
if you have average piety, sound 
health, average intelligence. PRAY 
much, SEEK guidance. Make further 
inquiry from 


MARYMOUNT NOVITIATE 
945 Tremonto Road 
Santa Barbara, California 
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ORDER OF ST. CAMILLUS 


... dedicated to noble duty in Christ 


IF YOURS IS A RELIGIOUS VOCATION — 


carry the Red Cross of St. Camillus 
to those whose needs are greatest 


The Order of St. Camillus offers something so unusual, so 
different, so gainful in soul satisfaction. Not only are priests 
qualified for special hospital duties — and the Brothers 
trained as nurses and technicians — but members enjoy a 
full religious and community life together. 

If you are thinking of entering the religious life, the 
Order of St. Camillus merits more than passing interest. 
Our Lord said: “I have given you an example . . . that as I 
have done, so do you also.” For complete information 
write: Director of Vocations, Camillan Fathers and Broth- 
ers, 10100 W. Blue Mound Road, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











The Community, Sisters of Saint 
Mary of Oregon, is placed under 
the patronage of the glorious apos- 
tle St. Francis Xavier, and is conse- 
crated to the honor of Mary, 
Mother of God, and cherishes a 
special devotion to the Most Pre- 
cious Blood of Jesus. 

Its special work and end is the sal- 
vation of others. Besides teachers, 
convent housekeepers, sacristans, 
nurses, seamstresses and clerical 
workers are needed. Each applicant 
is trained according to the field 
she is interested in. 

In 1927 the Community received 
the approbation of the Holy See 
and it is recognized as a Pontifical 
Congregation. 

Come and get acquainted with us 
and our way of living a dedicated 
life by living in our aspirancy dur- 
ing your four years of high school. 
After entrance, 6 to 12 months’ 
postulancy, 2 years’ novitiate and 
3 to 6 years’ temporary vows or 


Beaverton, Oregon 


MOTHERHOUSE, JUNIORATE, NOVITIATE, POSTULANCY, AND ASPIRANCY. 





juniorate are required. SISTERS OF SAINT MARY OF OREGON, INC. 








THE BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 
(La Mennais Brothers) 
an Order of Teaching Brothers operating 
MOUNT ASSUMPTION, Plattsburgh, N. Y., a high school for :asident students 
DENIS HALL, Alfred, Maine, a grade school for resident students 
BOYLAND, Naples, Maine, a summer camp 
CATHEDRAL CENTRAL H.S., Detroit, Mich. 
WALSH COLLEGE, Canton, Ohio 


Our schools are in the East and the Midwest. 
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any hope that the Soviets could be per- 
suaded to withdraw from Eastern Eu- 
rope would seem to be quite an illu- 
sion in itself. 

Unless we find a way to “coexist” 
with the Soviets, Montgomery states, 
“the only alternative will be war, and 
that is as certain as is the fact that 
dawn follows the night.” Mr. Khrush- 
chev says his price for coexistence is 
the assurance that he will be allowed 
to bury us “peacefully.” It would seem 
wise to take Marshal Montgomery’s 
prediction to heart, and to prepare 
accordingly. 

WiLLiaM V. KENNEDY 


OUTLAWS 
By Danilo Dolci. Orion. 296p. $4.95 


After his graduation as an architect, 
Danilo Dolci decided, in 1952, to study 
Greek temple ruins in Sicily. However, 
he was so appalled by the desperate 
poverty of the Sicilians that he decided 
to stay on and do something about it. 
Outlaws is the story of the one-man 
campaign Mr. Dolci has waged to help 
the Sicilian poor. 

Dolci stayed in Trappeto, a poverty- 
stricken fishing village, where he went 
on his first hunger strike to protest un- 
necessary delays in securing public- 
works jobs for the unemployed. In 
1956, Dolci moved to nearby Partinico, 
where he led a “strike in reverse,” in 
which unemployed workers began 
working on an abandoned road _proj- 
ect. This led to his arrest and a 50-day 
imprisonment. 

Dolci is a revolutionary who has 
taught the hundreds of day laborers of 
his region that true revolutions are 
brought about by generosity and sacri- 
fice for the good of all, and not by 
bloodshed. Though in many respects 
Outlaws is a true catalogue of horrors, 
Dolci shows no animus toward those 
who have opposed him. To those who 
accuse him of “playing into the hands” 
of political factions, Dolci responds: 
“The truth (which is above trials and 
factions) does not ‘play into anyone’s 
hands.’ It is the seed of all men’s sal- 
vation.” Dolci is primarily concerned 
about concrete action, not with politi- 
cal demagoguery. 

Outlaws emphasizes that Sicilian law- 
lessness is not a normal phenomenon 
of delinquency and that crime on the 
island makes it urgent to expose the 
Mafia in order to protect and strength- 
en the conditions for democratic life 
and civil progress. It effectively pre- 
sents a tragic situation of universal 
relevance and social urgency in a world 
where over a billion people of the un- 
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derdeveloped nations are now coming 
of age. The West cannot ignore their 
plight. To paraphrase President Ken- 
nedy’s Inaugural Address: If the free 
world cannot help the many who are 
poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich. Joun J. NAVONE 


Correspondence (Cont'd from p. 37) 
(thereby releasing land for food produc- 
tion); they also do their work more effi- 
ciently. 

Thus we are able to feed many more peo- 
ple. That experience should not be forgot- 
ten when we are told that food production 
cannot be expanded. 

N._P. MADDEN 
Chicago, Ill. 


Too Much Green 


Epitor: I hate to complain, because I find 
AMERICA so well edited and its contents so 
interesting and instructive. My only “beef” 
is against your annual catering to Irish 
nationalism by solemn commemoration of 
St. Patrick’s Day (March 17). So we all 
know about St. Patrick as well as about 
many other saints. But why should you pick 
on St. Patrick, who has otherwise done 
such a fine job in the cabbage patch now 
known as Ireland? Next thing, the Serbs 
will want equal space for their St. Sava, 
the Germans for their Sts. Boniface and 
Wolfgang, or the Slavs (that is, Poles, 
Slovaks, Czechs, Croats, Bulgars, etc.) for 
their Sts. Cyril and Methodius. 

JosePH J. Konus 
Miami, Fla. 


Peace Corps Poll 


Eprror: After reading Fr. Canavan’s article 
(3/18) on President Kennedy’s Peace Corps, 
I asked ten Xavier University students what 
they thought of the plan. Of the ten, only 
one student was against it, and only par- 
tially, because it would not apply to the 
fulfilling of his military obligation. The 
other nine were in favor of it for many rea- 
sons. 

Ernest L. VAGEDES 


Of the ten I questioned, three are definitely 
for the plan, five are indifferent, while two 
abhor it. 

MIcHAEL McCAFFREY 


Of the ten I questioned, six were in favor 
of the program. Three of the four who op- 
posed the program did so because it fails 
to take care of the military obligations of 
its participants. Joun D. O’SHEA 
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THE 
CARMELITE 
FATHERS 


her Brown Sc: 
July 16, 1251 
Whosoever dies wearing this 
shall never suffer eternal fire 


“As parish priests, preach: .s, confessors, 
teachers, chaplains, pastors, foreign 
missionaries, in all priestly activities, 
you will carry Mary’s message to 
the world. 

“You will follow in the footsteps of 
Carmel’s great Saints .. . St. Simon 
Stock, St. John of the Cross, 

St. Theresa of Avila, St. Theresa the 
Little Flower, St. ‘Albert. 

“Students admitted after Grammar 
School, during or after High School 
or College. Special Courses for 
Belated Vocations 


FR. RAYMOND DOLAN. O.CARM., CARMELITE NATIONAL VOCATION OFFICE 





DISCALCED CARMELITE FATHERS 


















California ... 


The Discalced Carmelites live according to the Primitive Rule of Our Blessed Lady of Mount 
Carmel, as restored by St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. These Saints gave to the Order 
their distinctive spirit of contemplation. Contemplation, therefore, constitutes the more important 
aspect of the life of a Discalced Carmelite. 


There is also ample opportunity for both Priests and Lay Brothers to do Apostolic Missionary 
work as exemplified in the life of St. John of the Cross. Discalced Carmelites were among the 
first Missionaries to India and Mexico. Today, both Fathers and Brothers of the Anglo-Irish 
Province, of which California forms a part, labor in the Philippines and Australia. 


For information apply: 


Director of Vocations, Mt. Carmel, Oakville, California 
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DAUGHTERS OF ST. PAUL 


A Pontifical Congregation meeting the 
needs and challenges of the 20th Century. 


Established in more than 20 nations, the 
Daughters of St. Paul bring Christ’s doctrine 
to all people with the most modern means of 
Communication: Press, Motion Pictures, Ra- 
dio and Television. 

Writers, artists, technicians and social 
workers are found in their ranks. 

At the Novitiate in Boston, Mass., the 
Sisters conduct a juniorate for high school 
girls aspiring to be Daughters of St. Paul, 
and a house of studies for the higher educa- 
tion of its members. 

Young girls, 14-23 yrs. of age interested 
in this modern Apostolate are invited to 
write to: 

Rev. Mother Superior 
Daughters of St. Paul 
50 St. Paul Ave. 
Boston 30, Mass. 











Sisters of St. Francis 
Philadelphia Foundation 


Founded 1854 
S 


"The love of Christ urges us." The 
Sisters of St. Francis of Glen Riddle 
serve God and their neighbor in— 


Hospitals 

Homes and Orphanages 
Schools 

Catechetical Centers 


Eastern Novitiate 
Reverend Mother General 
Our Lady of Angels 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Western Novitiate 
Mother Provincial 
0858 S. W. Palatine Hill Road 
Portland 1, Oregon 
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About 50 per cent of those I questioned 
were enthusiastic about living and teach- 
ing in a foreign land. But the consensus of 
opinion was that they were unqualified to 
do so. 

THomas R. Murray Jr. 


I found that most of the students I talked 

to were enthusiastic over the idea, but 

would not commit themselves as to whether 

they would actually join the Peace Corps. 
Francis G. Luckett 

Xavier University 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Eprror: The initial support for the Peace 
Corps plan among college organizations 
was generated last April when a Boston Col- 
lege student organization originated and 
sponsored a resolution in support of the 
plan before the 13th Annual Convention of 
the Association of International Relations 
Clubs, representing 287 of America’s col- 
leges and universities, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The resolution met with a unanimous 
vote of support and was prominently con- 
tained in the position paper produced by 
the conference. A large number of the col- 
lege organizations now working for the sup- 
port of the plan stemmed from that con- 
ference. 

James L. McLavucuui, President 
World Relations League 
of Boston College 
Boston, Mass. 


Youth Talks Back 


Eprror: We have read with interest and 
excitement your editorial “College Youth 
on Review” (3/11). 

We wonder if the “friendly critics” lay 
the blame for student apathy too squarely 
on the backs of college students. Is it pos- 
sible that these administrators are, in effect, 
indicting not the students but themselves? 

Could it be that some students are re- 
strained from more active participation in 
social and political movements by college 
administrators? Isn’t it possible that many 
professors fail to offer challenges—intellec- 
tual, moral or esthetic? 

We feel that the indictment expressed in 
your article doesn’t apply at Saint Xavier. 
This is not to say that every student here 
is ready to participate, when justice and 
prudence so dictate, in a sit-in demonstra- 
tion or to sign up for two years in the for- 
eign missions. We are, however, through 
our student organizations, seeking to assist 
the faculty and administration to achieve 
the aims of the college. 

We have a program of classic films oper- 
ating currently on our campus. Our College 
Forum, a discussion group composed of stu- 
dents, faculty and administration, has pur- 


sued at length the question of the responsi- 
bility of the Catholic college student and 
graduate. Editorials in our college news- 
paper have treated such issues as integra- 
tion, spiritual awareness and the Peace 
Corps. 

It seems that only startling student move- 
ments or non-movements receive attention 
from the press. Perhaps some recognition is 
due to less dramatic but equally effective 
programs sponsored by and for students. 

We are in no position to criticize or judge 
the work of other colleges, but we do urge 
the “friendly critics’ to seek the answers 
to their questions by an honest appraisal of 
their own willingness to co-operate with 
students on their campuses. 

ConLETH Hiccins 
President, Student Association 
PATRICIA AVERDICK 
Editor, Xavierite 
Saint Xavier College 
Chicago, IIl. 


Care for Pets 


Eprror: Cardinal Godfrey, to whom you 
refer in “A Dog’s Life in Lent” (3/18) did 
but advocate a procedure which proved 
successful in averting the fall of Nineveh 
(Jonas 3:7,8). 

But was there not also, in your account, 
the faintest hint that because some owners 
show excessive attention to their pets (or 
some salesmen are psychologically acute), 
the whole tribe of humanitarians are eccen- 
tric and to be discounted, and moreover 
that cruelties to animals (though con- 
demned by the Church) need breed no 
scruples? 

Incidentally, it was not “we Catholics . . . 
with our singular predilection for children,” 
who secured their legal protection, but the 
humanitarian Henry Bergh. How come? 

T. AMBROSE AGIUS, 0.S.B. 
National Catholic Society 
for Animal Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 


Africa Seethes 


Eprtror: You stated (3/4) that Kivu Prov- 
ince was “once the bailiwick of Mr. Lu- 
mumba.” The citizens of Kivu, which is 
about 40 per cent Catholic, repudiated the 
Lumumba MNC in the pre-independence 
elections. The clergy had conducted a vig- 
orous campaign to inform the people of the 
nature of communism and of Lumumba’s 
association with the Communists, a fact 
that was in evidence even before inde- 
pendence. 

Lumumbist troops, under Anicet Kasha- 
mura, seized control of Kivu Province in 
December, arresting and deporting to 
Stanleyville the legal President, Jean Mi- 

(continued on p. 127) 
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(continued from p. 124) 

huro, and other members~of his govern- 
ment. Mr. Mihuro is since reported to have 
died under torture. 

Far from having been a bailiwick of 
“Lumumbism,” Kivu Province is now suf- 
fering for its anti-Lumumba, anti-Commu- 
nist attitude. 

(ReEv.) JoHN A. BELL, w.F. 
White Fathers Information Center 
Washington, D.C. 


New Pledge 


Epitor: Congratulations on the fine articles 
by Fr. Lynch, Steve Allen and the authori- 
tative statement by Bishop McNulty on the 
Legion of Decency (Am. 3/11). 

I think equal space should have been 
provided for the “new” Legion of Decency 
pledge, issued in 1960 and now in use in 
several dioceses. It is somewhat more posi- 
tive in tone than the “old” pledge, and 
certainly more in keeping with the spirit of 
the 1957 encyclical Miranda Prorsus: 

I promise to promote by word and 

deed what is morally and artistically 
good in motion picture entertainment. 
I promise to discourage indecent, im- 
moral and unwholesome motion pic- 
tures, especially by my good example 
and always in a responsible and civic- 
minded manner. I promise to guide 
those under my care and _ influence 
them in their choice of motion pictures 
that are morally and culturally in- 
spiring. 

I promise not to cooperate by my 
patronage with theatres which regu- 
larly show objectionable films. I prom- 
ise as a member of the Legion of 
Decency to acquaint myself with its 
aims, to consult its classifications and 
to unite with all men of good will in 
promoting high and noble standards in 
motion picture entertainment. 

(rEv.) JAMEs J. DoyLe, C.s.c. 
King’s College 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Madison Avenue 


Epitor: Mr. Hyde, in his article “Is Adver- 
tising Moral?” (3/11), sounds too much 
like the modern Sophist. He tries earnestly 
to remove advertising out of the pragmatic 
condition in which it is found. He feels that 
what is advertised bears no relation to how 
it is advertised. I cannot accept such a dis- 
tinction; it sounds too much like “the end 
justifies the means.” 

Advertising is not some abstract entity, 
but a very real thing involved with our 
everyday existence. It must hold itself re- 
sponsible for much of the trash on TV 
screens and the contemptuous manner with 
which it continues to play upon man’s pos- 
sessive and selfish nature. 

The fact that “advertising and capitalism 
are inseparable” is no justification for the 
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YOU...AND YOUR CAREER... 


As a Sister in the CONGREGATION 
OF THE DAUGHTERS OF MARY 
OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


any talent can be put to use 
in helping OUR LADY 
to make her Son happy. 


Daughters of Mary of the 
Immaculate Conception 
OSGOOD AVE., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 








Sisters of the Third Order Regular 
of St. Francis of Allegany, New York 


SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS 
HOMES 


St. Elizabeth’s Motherhouse 
ALLEGANY, NEW YORK 
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@ over 700 counties in the U.S. 
without a resident priest! 


for free pamphlet and information 
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WRITE Director of Vocations 
TRINITY MISSIONS — Box 30A 
Silver Springs, Maryland 


C Trinity Missionary 
Priest 


CD Trinity Missionary 
City... .ccccccsecscveccccccscccvccrccccccccvcccescceccece State......sssecsecceee Brother 


MISSIONARY SERVANTS OF THE MOST HOLY TRINITY 
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CHRIST 


THROUGH 


MARY 


SISTERS, SERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY 
VILLA MARIA, WEST CHESTER, PA. 








SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 
conduct 


NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 
REGINA HIGH SCHOOL 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE 
Four Year Liberal Arts College 


All accredited by 
The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 

















GOD IS CHARITY 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF SAINT ELIZABETH 
CONVENT, NEW JERSEY 
DAUGHTERS OF MOTHER SETON 
Founded in 1859 
Over a Century of Charity in 
EDUCATION Elementary through College 
HOSPITALS and Nurses’ Training Schools 


ORPHANAGES and other social works 
MISSIONS in Virgin Islands and Florida 
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morality of advertising. Even if Winston 
Churchill did say that “advertising nour- 
ishes the consuming power of man,” that 
does not make of such nourishing a virtue. 
It appears to me that Christianity tends to 
oppose that “consuming power.” Is this not 
one of the things Christianity is meant for? 
Man not inflated, man giving of himself, 
man not ceaselessly wanting to possess— 
this is the essence of the Christian. 

ANTHONY M. Ortiz 
Deer Park, N.Y. 


Refugees 


Epiror: Your “Plight of the Cuban Refu- 
gees” (3/18) truly needs trumpeting. On 
the West Coast the situation is even worse. 
Here even Catholic agencies wait for the 
Federal Government to live up to its words. 
In the meantime the refugees go jobless, 
foodless, without shelter and clothing. 

ANDREW GALLEGOs, 0.S.M. 
Fullerton, Calif. 


Living Church Art 


Epitor: It was delightful to read Fr. J. P. 
Kenny's “Reflections on Contemporary Re- 
ligious Art” (2/25). At last contemporary 
art and its place in our Church have been 
presented in a lucid and realistic manner, 
worthy of consideration by all who are 
distressed by the lack of modern church 
art capable of raising our hearts and minds 
above the obvious human emotions to a 
more intellectual appreciation of the sub- 
lime mysteries in our faith. 

Would it not be wise to include a study 
of these new trends in the art-appreciation 
classes our children receive? 

(Mrs.) Leo Hotmay 
Jamaica, N.Y. 





The B’s 


The noblest professions have their haz- 
ards, the musicologist’s being a tend- 
ency toward dustiness. Having done 
his stint of scavenging amid ancient 
tomes and manuscripts, he may grow to 
feel that music must be old in order to 
be important. However, if he ventures 
into criticism, he has to-reassure readers 
that he is not the prisoner of his own 
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enthusiasms. Music did not start with 
Bach, nor did it end with Brahms. 

The “Three B’s” are, of course, a 
handy and classic peg. True, many 
other “Three’s” could be grouped: 
“Three M’s” (Machault, Monteverde, 
Mozart) or “Three S’s” (Scarlatti, Schu- 
bert, Stravinsky; or, some would say, 
Schuetz, Schoenberg, Sibelius). I mean 
to suggest that such pegs are pat, arbi- 
trary and misleading. Music has many 
mansions and we should remember not 
to fit them into neat formulas. 

Having duly warned myself, and re- 
calling that I have written something 
about Bach and Beethoven, I should 
now like to call attention to Brahms. 
Compared to the other “B's” he is 
almost a modern composer; there are 
people alive who personally knew him. 
His music, while austerely classical in 
shape, has the style of feeling that we 
call romantic, being acceptable to most 
listeners even on first hearing. His 
louder, orchestral works are now stand- 
ard in every record collection. But I 
should like to remind readers that 
Brahms is often at his best as a com- 
poser of chamber music. Among his 
most rewarding works are the three 
sonatas for piano and violin. Decca 
(DL 710030) has just released a stun- 
ning performance of the first and third, 


done by an international team, Toshiya 
Eto, the Japanese virtuoso, and Brooks 
Smith. 

There are other “B’s.” Bartok, whom 
many consider the greatest composer 
of our age, is far from the easiest to 
listen to. While his music doesn’t labor 
under the contrived complexities of so 
much contemporary work, it is uncom- 
promisingly personal and fresh. A new 
Epic (LC 3772) recording will prove 
a pleasant surprise for anyone whose 
ears are not altogether shut to modern 
music. It includes the great “Concerto 
for Orchestra” (which he did on com- 
mission shortly before his death) and 
“Dance Suite” (a sequence of folk 
dances for orchestra). Unmistakably 
Bartok, these dances should appeal 
almost at once. The Concerto, a major 
work, may require several sympathetic 
hearings. Bernard Haitink directs the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw—soon to ap- 
pear in America. 

One more “B” must be mentioned, 
our multitalented American master, 
Bernstein. His eloquence as conductor 
and composer is equaled, as we know 
from TV, by an enthralling pedagogical 
manner. This shows up to advantage 
in two new Columbia releases, “Peter 
and the Wolf” with the “Nutcracker 
Suite” (MS 6193), and an even more 


interesting record called “Humor in 
Music” (MS 6225). One side contains 
a lecture, given with perceptiveness 
and a rare wit, and abundant musical 
illustrations. The other is a_ brilliant 
discussion and performance of Strauss’s 
ingratiating tone poem, “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” 

In an altogether different genre, the 
Grail Singers have done a charming 
record of 18 folk songs from just about 
everywhere—Uganda, Israel, China, the 
Hebrides (“One World in Song,” SP- 
1001, Spire Records, 1846 Westwood 
Ave., Cincinnati). Good listening. 

This may be as good a chance as any 
to pay a small tribute to the Grail Move- 
ment for its musical activities. As is 
known, the movement is spiritual, offer- 
ing help in the sanctification of women. 
The Grail’s work in music has been part- 
ly liturgical, partly simply human—a 
blend of the esthetic and practical. 

And I feel that musicians everywhere 
will be happy to learn of a collegiate 
performance of Poulenc’s great opera, 
“Dialogues of the Carmelites.” As its 
27th annual opera production, Xavier 
University (New Orleans) is this year 
(April 20 and 22) presenting one of 
the major operas of our century. 

C. J. McNaspy 





School Sisters 
of St. Francis 


St. Joseph Convent 


Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


and private schools 


Catechetical teaching 


House 





The Congregation of the School Sisters of St. Francis follows the 
rule of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis. Its works include: 


© Primary, elementary and high school teaching in parochial 


Higher education in college, music and nursing 
Care of the sick in hospitals, mental as well as physical 
Missionary work in home and foreign missions 


Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament in the Mother 


For information write to Mother General, O.S.F., 


St. Joseph Convent, 
1501 South Layton Boulevard, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


BROTHERS 


to love Him . 


or write to: 





OF THE SACRED HEART 





Two Things To Remember 
1. God made you to know Him... 


. . to serve Him in this world. 


2. God invites you to come to Him as a co-worker . . . to choose 
freely to become a Brother of the Sacred Heart. 


Have you the courage, the will, the love to dedicate your life to 
the Sacred Heart as a teaching brother? 


If you think so, find out mere. Talk to your parents, priest or teacher, 


Vocation Director 


Brothers of the Sacred Heart 


71-06 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. 


1137 Esplanade Ave. 
New Orleans 16, La. 
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DOES GOD WANT YOU? 


FRANCISCAN 
FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR 


PRIESTS: 
Teachers: Colleges—High 
Schools—Seminaries 
Foreign Missionaries 


Preachers—Parish Work 


BROTHERS: 
Domestic—Clerical 


Mechanical 


For information write to: Director of Vocations 


MOUNT ASSIS! MONASTERY 
LORETTO, PENNSYLVANIA 





Piarist Fathers 


ORDER OF THE PIOUS SCHOOLS 


@ Genuine Teaching Order of priests founded 
in 1597 by St. Joseph Calasanctius. Mem- 
bers make a special fourth vow to educate 
youth. 


@ Having a tradition of more than 300 years 
they came to the U.S.A. just recently, and 
opened their own prep. high schools at 
Devon, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


@ Won't you come and help to develop the 
new American Province of an old Order? 
It's a challenge and thrill to build up some- 
thing new. 


@ Candidates for the Order accepted in ninth 
grade and through high school and college. 


Write for further information: 


PIARIST FATHERS 
1212 Monroe St., N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 

















IT MAY NOT 





the priests of the Sacred Heart! If you are a high 


under 40, we have a special post-graduate course 


BE TOO LATE 


to begin studying for the priesthood with 
school graduate under 30 or a college graduate 


in Latin and allied subjects which will prepare 
you for our major seminary. Ex-Gl's welcomed 
in our Veterans’ approved course. 

Want more information? Write: 


Father Superior 
DEHON SEMINARY 
Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts 








*Want to dedicate your life & 


Brother? Write: Father Superior, Sacred Heart Novitiate, Ste. Marie, Ill. 


talents to the Sacred Heart as a 
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How to Make Cheap Bombs 


Nuclear devices are the cheapest tools 
ever developed for killing men and de- 
os mE property. By investing a rela- 
tively few billions of dollars, the four 
nuclear powers have stockpiled 60,000 
megatons of destruction—the equivalent 
of 20 tons of TNT for each human be- 
ing on earth or about two tons for 
every acre of land on the surface of 
the globe. 

Despite the glut in the nuclear ar- 
senals, the senior members of the Nu- 
clear Club continue to manufacture ex- 
plosive isotopes while perhaps a dozen 
countries entertain modest hopes of ac- 
quiring junior status as atomic powers. 
For the dreadful fact is that atomic 
weapons are rapidly becoming less ex- 
pensive, less complicated and easier to 
make. The day of the “bargain base- 
ment” bomb may be only a decade 
away. 

Let us consider a few facts that bear 
on these gloomy predictions. 

Nature has given us just one sub- 
stance, U-238, which is at present avail- 
able for nuclear purposes (either peace- 
ful or warlike). This type of uranium 
will not explode by itself, but there are 
two kinds of explosives that can be 
made from it. If you cook it in a re- 
actor, you can produce plutonium, the 
chief ingredient of the Nagasaki bomb. 
The other way of making an explosive 
is to take advantage of the fact that in 
any ordinary batch of U-238 there is 
an admixture of U-235 (0.7 per cent). 
If the atoms of U-235 are sorted out 
until you have a concentration of U-235 
that is 90 per cent pure, then you have 
the makings of the bomb that was 
dropped on Hiroshima. 

Over the past ten years the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Great Brit- 
ain have found that the most economi- 
cal method of producing nuclear ex- 
plosives on a large scale is by process- 
ing U-235 in gigantic gaseous diffusion 
plants. The United States, for example, 
has built three such plants at a cost of 
about three billion dollars. Since the 
operational costs are also astronomical 
—these plants consume some ten per 
cent of all the electrical power we pro- 
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duce—it is easy to see why big-scale 
weapon production has been limited to 
the largest nations with the greatest 
resources. 

On the other hand, France, although 
it plans to build a gaseous diffusion 
plant, won membership in the Nuclear 
Club by exploding several plutonium 
devices after a fairly modest investment 
in nuclear technology. John A. McCone, 
former chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, said last Dec. 13 that “it 


is possible for a country to develop a 
plutonium production capability to pro- 
duce one crude weapon per year with 
an investment on the order of $50 mil- 
lion.” One crude weapon may not seem 
much, but it is enough to devastate a 
city, start a war or qualify as a nuclear 
power. 

But the latest threat of facilitating 
bomb production comes with the devel- 
opment of a method of sorting U-235 
out of U-238 by a machine that is basi- 


WILL YOU 
HELP SAVE THESE SOULS 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS, Garrison, New York 


Please send me without obligation your literature 
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SALESIAN SISTERS 


OF SAINT JOHN BOSCO 
(DAUGHTERS OF MARY HELP OF CHRISTIANS) 
@ founded in 1872 by Saint John Bosco 


@ second largest Congregation for women 


in the Church 
@ establishments in every continent 


@ principal work—education 
boarding schools _catechetical centers 
parochial schools camps 
academies nurseries 


U. S. PROVINCIAL HOUSE 
41 WARD STREET 
PATERSON, N. J. 


@ other centers in the U.S. province 


Atlantic City, N.J. Boston, Mass. Aptos, Cal. 
Elizabeth, N. J. New Brunswick, Bellflower, Cal. 


Haledon, N. J. Canada Lomita, Cal. 

Newton, N. J. Easton, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Paterson, N. J. Reading, Pa. Watsonville, Cal. 

New York, N. Y. Roseto, Pa. Brooklyn Park, Australia 
Port Chester, N.Y. Tampa, Fla. Engadine, Australia 








RELIGIOUS SISTERS OF MERCY 


College, Secondary and Elementary Schools 


Dioceses of Trenton and Camden, New Jersey 


Is God Calling You 
to be a Sister of Mercy... 
to serve the Poor, Sick, 
and Uneducated? 


For information, write: 
MOUNT SAINT MARY NOVITIATE 
U.S. HIGHWAY 22 AND TERRILL ROAD 
NORTH PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Conventual Franciscans of 
Immaculate Conception Province 


Father Abraham asked for three hundred thousand recruits a hundred years 
ago. Father Considine sent out a call for forty thousand in 1946. This year 
the Conventual Franciscans of Immaculate Conception Provide hope that 
their trumpet doesn’t give out an uncertain note because they are looking 
for young men who will arm themselves for battle. 


Write: 
Vocation Director Todt Hill Road 
St. Francis Seminary Staten Island 14, N. Y. 
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cally some sort of “souped-up” cream 
separator. 

Machines that employ centrifugal 
force in order to sort out materials of 
different densities have been around 
for a long time. They are called centri- 
fuges. Farmers have used them to sep- 
arate cream from milk since 1880. The 
whole milk is fed into a bowl that 
whirls rapidly. The skim milk is forced 
to the rim of the bowl, while the lighter 
cream tends to move to the center 
whence it can be drawn off the axis. 

Here is the principle of the centri- 
fuge method of separating explosive 
U-235 from a mixture of U-238. In its 
gaseous form, the lighter U-235 can be 
separated from U-238 by spinning them 
both in a tank of titanium about a 
yard in diameter, at a speed of 40,000 
revolutions per minute. Conceivably, a 
plant containing 100 gas centrifuges 
could produce 100 pounds of U-235 in 
a year. You don’t need many pounds to 
make an atomic bomb: our Army has 
just developed a tactical bomb that can 
be lodged in a 4.2-inch mortar shell. 

At this moment, the gas centrifuge 
is not an economically feasible way of 
producing bomb ingredients. But sev- 
eral nations are striving to improve its 
performance. The method will come in- 
to its own when the machine proves 
reliable in continuous operation, when 
it is ready for mass production, and 
when its auxiliary apparatus is in- 
vented. Mr. McCone thinks this may 
require eight years for advanced coun- 
tries and longer for the technologically 
retarded. 

The main advantages of the gas cen- 
trifuge are easy concealment, fairly 
low power requirements and cheapness. 
An experimental model now sells for 
about $5,000. In a few years, clusters 
of these instruments, together with their 
auxiliary apparatus and housing, can 
be constructed for a few thousand dol- 
lars per unit. 

Can you imagine the day when men 
like Fidel Castro, by squeezing a few 
millions out of the purses of the peo- 
ple, will be able to swagger about and 
brandish nuclear bombs? And if such 
ambitious men can secure nuclear 
weapons, what will keep them from 
making thermonuclear ones? It takes 
only a few — of U-235 to de- 
tonate a hydrogen bomb. The deu- 
terium and lithium-6 that are used to 
manufacture these monsters are not too 
hard to come by, and the skill and 
knowledge needed to assemble them 
are becoming widely available. 

The development of the centrifuge 
method of creating explosives empha- 
sizes the poignant Nth-country prob- 
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lem. How do we stave off catastrophe 
by accident. error or design, when 
many countries achieve nuclear status, 
and when the creation and exploitation 
of crises have become the pattern of 
international life? 


L. C. McHucu 





A RAISIN IN THE SUN (Columbia), 
adapted by Lorraine Hansberry from 
her prize-winning Broadway play of the 
same name, is notable first and fore- 
most because it is that rare and wel- 
come phenomenon, a powerful drama 
about basically decent, ordinary, like- 
able people. 

It happens that the leading charac- 
ters are Negroes. Since the fact and 
implications of race prejudice intrude 
themselves into virtually every aspect 
of the life of the American Negro, the 
movie necessarily reflects these pres- 
sures as they affect the lives of its 
characters. Nevertheless, it is not prop- 
aganda or a thesis drama, and racial 
prejudice is not its primary concern. 
Rather it is the universal story of a 
family that is almost torn apart through 
acquiring a little money when they had 
almost none before. 

The money is the $10,000 premium 
paid to an elderly Chicago widow 
(Claudia McNeil) from her husband’s 
life insurance policy. With the widow in 
her crowded South Side apartment live 
her son (Sidney Poitier), embittered 
because his employment as a chauffeur 
does not provide adequately for his 
family; the son’s little boy (Stephen 
Perry); his pregnant wife (Ruby Dee), 
who is contemplating desperate meas- 
ures because her marriage is tottering 
and her son’s security seems threatened; 
and his premedical student sister 
(Diana Sands). The family’s conflict- 
ing dreams for the future are tied up 
in the money, which for a time seems 
destined to bring nothing but unhappi- 
ness. Not until the major part of it has 
been heedlessly thrown away do family 
solidarity and human indomitability re- 
assert themselves to hold out hope for 
a better future. 

I have reservations about some of 
the play’s premises, e.g., the ease with 
which the widow is able to make a 
down payment on a house in an all- 
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Sisters of Charity 


Share the Heritage 


of 


Venerable Elizabeth Seton 


as 


Teachers 


Nurses 


Social Workers 


Missionaries 





MOUNT SAINT VINCENT-ON-HUDSON 


New York 71, New York 





Postulant, novice and professed sister serve 
the Church as daughters of Mother Seton. 
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you to serve Him as a priest or brother in the Capuchin Order. 


Belated vocations welcomed. 


Write or visit: Fr, Raymond, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence Monastery 


Beacon, New York 
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THE CAPUCHRS... 


invite you to learn by personal contact whether God is calling 











jp: Sisters 


OF OUR LADY OF PERPETUAL HELP 


live according to the Rule of the Third Order 
of St. Francis 


teach in high schools and elementary schools 


nurse the sick in hospitals, and homes for the 
aged 


dedicate their lives to missionary works among 
the Colored, Indians and other nationalities 


For information write: 


Rev. Mother General 
201 Brotherton Lane @ St. Louis 35, Missouri 
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MODERN SISTERS 
of 
MODERN NEEDS 





OUR LADY OF VICTORY 
MISSIONARY SISTERS 


teach religion to Catholic chil- 
dren who attend public schools. 
They visit homes, seek out 
lapsed Catholics and those who 
wish to join the Church. 


For information write: 


Sister Helen, Vocation Directress 
Victory Noll, Huntington, Ind. 
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Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration 


(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative con- 
gregation devoted to the sublime service 
of perpetual adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. In this congregation there is 
a wholesome alternation of prayer and 
work. The Divine Office (Roman Brevi- 
ary) is recited in choir at intervals 
throughout the day. Our Holy Rule, final 
papal approbation in 1950, is such that 
the normal American girl has no diffi- 
culty in following it. Those who are in- 
terested in spending their life for the 
glorification of the Blessed Sacrament, 
for the sanctification of the priesthood, 
and for the propagation of the Faith may 
apply for further information to one of 
the following: 


Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 


Mount Grace Convent 
1438 E. Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Adoration Convent of Divine Love 
2630 Exposition Bivd., Austin 3, Texas 











Sisters of St. Mary 
of the Third Order of St. Francis 


Hospitals 
Schools of Nursing 


St. Mary of the Angels Motherhouse 
1100 Bellevue Avenue 


St. Louis 17, Missouri 








Largest dealers in finest traditional and contemporary Christian art 


CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


FREE Mail Order Catalog 
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white neighborhood operates against 
the credibility of subsequent events. 
Also, though the hero is supposed to 
be self-pitying and not very bright, it 
is hard to believe that he could be 
victimized quite so easily by a bald- 
faced swindle. Furthermore, in screen 
close-ups, that excellent actor, Sidney 
Poitier, is transparently too intelligent 
and competent to be convincing. 

In addition, playwright Hansberry, 
who has been quoted to the effect that 
white Americans know almost nothing 
about the meaningful aspects of Negro 
life, seems determined to erase _ this 
ignorance single-handed. While her 
observation is, unhappily, all too true, 
her play is overloaded with extraneous, 
albeit entertaining and/or illuminating 
references to “inside” jokes, factional 
controversies, racial counterattitudes 
and the emerging African states. 

I think moreover, that, as well-made 
plays almost inevitably do, Raisin in 
the Sun loses some of its effectiveness 
in being transferred to the screen, 
though Daniel Petrie’s direction is in- 
genious and fluid. These questions seem 
worth raising because, withal, the movie 
belongs in the small and select group 
of films that merit serious discussion. 
It is a moving, exceptionally well-acted 
study of human fallibility but also of 
great human courage and admirable 
human aspirations. [L of D: A-II] 


THE SINS OF RACHEL CADE 
(Warner) is concerned with the aggre- 
gation of highly specialized circum- 
stances which conspire to lead a dedi- 
cated Protestant nurse-missionary in the 
Belgian Congo (Angie Dickinson) into 
temporary sexual delinquency. If I had 
more space, I could devote it to the 
incidental minor virtues of the film. 
It does know that sin is sin, for example; 
it is restrained and not particularly 
tasteless in treatment; and it has a fine 
cast, including Peter Finch and dis- 
tinguished Negro actors such as Woody 
Strode, Juano Hernandez, Frederick 
O’Neal and Errol John. Besides, it con- 
tains an interesting background study 
of the Congo, beginning to evolve dur- 
ing World War II from a _ primitive 
tribal society, which is more topical 
today than when the picture was com- 
pleted and temporarily shelved over a 
year ago. Otherwise the shelving was 
a mistake (or one might say the film was 
a mistake). The tolerance of the public 
for mediocre movies with trashy themes 
having to do with sex has decreased 
rather than increased in the last year, 
and I imagine poor Rachel has very 
little future at the box office [L of D: 
A-III] Morra WALSH 
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HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
OF 
ST. JOHN OF GOD 


Almost 4,000 Hospitaller Brothers circle the globe in 
225 hospitals, including missions in Korea, Japan, 
Indo-China and Africa. Brothers are members of the 
papal household, conduct the Vatican Pharmacy and 
are personal infirmarians to the Holy Father. They 
are a papal order, founded in 1537 and make solemn 
vows. Candidates are fully trained in various fields 
of hospital work. Two years of spiritual formation 
are followed by studies leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science. Brothers qualify as Registered Nurses, 
Pharmacists, X-Ray and Laboratory Technicians, 
Therapists. 


For further information write to: 


DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 


St. John of God Hospital St. John of God Hospital 
Los Angeles 18 Brookline 46 
California Massachusetts 








WE, BENEDICTINE 
MONKS OF SAINT 
JOHN’S ABBEY 
COLLEGEVILLE, 
MINNESOTA, 











are perhaps known to you 
through our apostolates in edu- 
cation, parochial work, publica- 
tions, and the foreign and home 
missions. 


These works have been possible 
because God has blessed us with 
many and good vocations. We 
hope to remain worthy of His 
continued blessings. 


The Church’s need for BENE- 
DICTINE vocations has appar- 
ently never been greater in “y D 
modern times. From all parts of a 

the world come requests to establish new monastic foundations. 
Growing populations need enlarged and improved faculties at 
home and in our missions. The fields of writing, preaching and 
parochial work offer countless opportunities. 


Think about serving God as a BENEDICTINE Priest or 
Brother. Pray that God will give you the grace and strength 
to serve Him well. 

















If you would like to have more information about our life, 
write: Father Arnold Weber, OSB, Director of Vocations, St. 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 




















The White Fathers 
BRING CHRIST TO AFRICA 


Africans. 


1,000 PRIESTS AND BROTHERS ARE NEEDED 
IN AFRICA FOR THE NEXT 20 YEARS 


for information write to 





Vocation Diréctor 
1624 21st Street, N.W. ware 
Washington 9, D. C. TA7HERS 
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Now, as all of Africa is 
reaching out for politi- 
cal and social independ- 
ence, it is only CHRIST 
AND HIS CHURCH 
which can bring peace 


and progress to the 








Home 


Missioners 


to 





the 


Indians on Colored People 


e TEACHERS «© HOME es 
e CATECHISTS in 21 states 
of the U.S.A. A 


SISTERS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


1663 Bristol Pike 


Motherhouse Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
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SCALABRINI FATHERS 


@ Care of the immigrants 
(in U.S.A., Canada, Australia) 


@ Italian-American Mission Bands 


e@ Special Latin courses for 


delayed vocations 


Young men 14-30 WRITE TO: 


DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
St. Charles Seminary Sacred Hrt. Seminary 
209 Flagg Place 39th. & Division 
Staten Island 4, N.Y. Melrose Park, III. 











THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS 


are dedicated to reparation by means of 
daily adoration before the Blessed Sac- 
rament exposed, retreat work, schools 
and foreign missions. Girls who have 
completed the eighth grade may apply 
for admission to the Aspiranture ; grad- 
uates and others up to the age of 30, to 
the Novitiate. Those who prefer do- 
mestic work have an open field of action 
as coadjutant religious. A true desire of 
giving oneself to God is the important 
requisite. Applicants are invited to 
make a retreat in order to consider a 
choice of life. 

Private Elementary School 

and High School for Girls; 
Aspiranture; Days of Recollection. 
700 East Church Lane, 

Philadelphia 44, Penna. 


Private Elementary School 

for Girls and Boys; 

Days of Recollection. 

2025 Church Road, Wyncote, Penna. 


Retreat House; Novitiate and Juniorate 
Coopertown Road & College Avenue 
Haverford, Penna. 
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Grant, Lord, that what we have taken 
with our lips we may receive with a 
pure mind. . . . May Your body, Lord, 
which I have received and Your blood 
which I have drunk cleave to my inmost 
parts. ... (Thanksgiving prayers recited 
by the priest immediately after the 
Communion of the Mass). 


With the Communion of the Faithful 
the sacred action of the Mass is essen- 
tially complete. However, as is the case 
whenever civilized people take food, 
there is tidying up to be done. In the 
technical term, the priest now “purifies” 
the chalice. Lest any least residue of 
the blood of Christ remain, the cele- 
brant of the Mass rinses the chalice, 
first with a little wine, then with a few 
drops of wine in a larger quantity of 
water, both of which “ablutions” he 
consumes. Finally, he dries the chalice 
with the bit of linen that for this reason 
is called the “purificator.” During all this 
the Church puts upon the lips of the 
priest two short, simple prayers of 
thanksgiving. 

The first of these calm supplications 
voices one of those double contrasts 
which are so often found in liturgical 
prayer. Contrast is one of the most 
natural and effective of artistic and 
pedagogical devices, and someday 
someone is going to write a splendid 
essay on Mother Church’s employment 
of antithesis. 

The two sets of contraries in the 
present passage are the familiar ones. 
The external sacramental sign or phys- 
ical act (what we have taken with our 
lips) is set over against the interior, 
invisible, sacramental effect (we may 
receive with a pure mind); and, as 
always, the significant but ephemeral 
moment (the temporal gift) is matched 
with the ultimate goal (an eternal 
remedy). Always, always does Mother 
Church lead us from the material to the 
supernatural, from time to eternity. 

Even the Mass, with all its unutter- 
able sublimity, is a sign, and signs, as 
their name signifies and St. Paul asserts, 
shall pass away. The time will come 
when we shall outgrow prophecy, when 
speaking with tongues will come to an 
end, when [imperfect] knowledge will 


be swept away .... At present—and, 
if we may boldly add to St. Paul, even 
in the present holiness that is the Mass 
—we are looking at a confused reflection 
in a mirror; then, we shall see face to 
PAGE). eu. 0 

The second thanksgiving prayer like- 
wise gives us a pair, but the members 
now stand in combination rather than 
in contrast: that in me there may remain 
no stain of evil, for Your pure and holy 
sacraments have refreshed me. The 
Church agains underscores two of the 
effects of the Eucharist, interior purifica- 
tion and that inner strengthening which 
is refreshment and restoration. 

In certain matters both of faith and 
practical piety we must be willing to 
run the risk of overemphasis and tire- 
some repetition. Thus we have to re- 
mind ourselves steadily, as we think 
about the wondrous effects of the 
Eucharist, that these effects, being su- 
pernatural in character, are not ordi- 
narily felt by the recipient. 

It is pathetically difficult for us crea- 
tures of flesh and blood and sensation 
to go on being fully convinced of what 
lies beyond the reach of our sensory 
and emotional perceptions. Perhaps the 
best way, except that it is the worst 
way, of discovering what Mass and 
Holy Communion really do for us 
would be to stay away from them. 

The Catholic who is in good 
conscience may periodically wonder 
whether, after all, the sacraments ac- 
tually count for much in his life. But 
it is as instructive as it is painful to 
see how the Catholic who is barred 
from the Eucharist longs for the Eucha- 
rist. There are cases, of course, where 
this longing does not exist. But those 
poor souls never did have any sense 
of the supernatural, because they never 
did have any but a mechanical and 
most feeble faith. 

We need not go to such extremes, 
however, in order to be sure that Cath- 
olic people not only believe in the 
Mass and Holy Communion, but are 
altogether convinced of the rich and 
realistic benefits of both. Not many 
hours before these deathless lines were 
committed to paper, the writer was 
happily distracted as he celebrated 
Mass at the side altar in a city church. 
He was distracted, if that be the cor- 
rect word, as line after line after line 
of men, women and children received 
our Lord at the Communion rail. The 
day was a weekday. The hour was 
uncomfortably early. The weather was 
inclement. Q. E. D. 

Christ’s good people know that the 
Eucharist does all that the Church says 
it does. VincENT P. McCorry, s.J. 
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PRO CHRISTO SACERDOTE 


The Servants of the Holy Paraclete, a Clerical Congregation of Diocesan 
Right and dedicated to rebuilding priestly lives, invites correspondence 
with mature college graduates who would be eligible for a vocation to 
the priesthood involving a life of total dedication to the Eucharist and 
the priesthood. Candidates matriculate after their postulancy and novi- 
tiate year according to their previous education. An exceptional service 
for the exceptional man. Inquiries should be addressed to: 


The Very Rev. Father General, s.P. 


Servants of the Holy Paraclete 


Jemez Springs, New Mexico 

















“Specialized Training Schools for 
conducted im the areas indicated, Ly 
the Sistew of the Sood Shepherd.” 





\, \ 












For Information write to the..... 
Provincial Convent of the Good Shepherd 
* Province of Peekskill ____ 7 


Mount St. Florence 
Peekskill , NewYork 


# Province of Philadelphia ___7 
Verree and ueharma Roads 
Philadelphia i, Pennsylvania 


* Province of Carthage Jie! 3 
“Our Lady of the Woods ” 
Cincinnati 16, Ohio 


# Province of Baltimore __ 8 


Mount & Hollins St. 
Baltimore 23, Maryland 


Province of Los Angeles__ 24 
1500 Sa Arlington Ave. 
los Angeles , California 

#Province of St.Paul ——__ =] 
931 Bisir Ave. 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 

#Province of St. Louis ___ 
3801 Gravois Ave. 
St. Louis 16, Missouri 


ore of the Good Shepherd 


In an active-contemplative life, devoted to the 
re-education of troubled teen-age girls, Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd are offered opportunities in 
many fields. As social workers, case-workers, 
psychologists, group mothers, business workers— 
teachers of academic, commercial, vocational, re- 
medial subjects—of home economics, music, arts 
and crafts, they fulfill their fourth vow of Zeal 
for Souls. It is a glorious vocation—a truly apos- 
tolic work. 





For further information 
write the Mother Provincial 
in the nearest Provincial Convent 








MODERN 
CATECHETICS 


THE NEW SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 
No. 1—with the CCD version of the Holy Bible, edited by Fr. 
Gerald S. Sloyan, illustrated by R. Seewald; for grades 3, 
4 and 5. 
THE GOOD NEWS OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 50¢ 
OUR LIFE WITH THE CHURCH 50¢ 
WE ARE CHILDREN OF GOD 50¢ 


CATHOLIC CATECHISM 
No. 2—with the CCD version of the Holy Bible, edited by 
Fr. Gerald S. Sloyan, illustrated by A. Burkart for grades 
6, 7, 8. 
OF GOD AND OUR REDEMPTION 75¢ 
OF THE CHURCH AND THE SACRAMENTS 75¢ 
OF LIFE IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
GOD'S COMMANDMENTS 75¢ 


CATHOLIC CATECHISM 
DE LUXE—the original edition with 150 illustrations in full 
color by A. Burkart, clothbound $4.95 


POPULAR—with the CCD version of the Holy Bible, and 150 
illustrations by A. Burkart, clothbound $2.50 


PAPERBACK—with the CCD version of the Holy Bible, 
edited by Fr. Gerald S. Sloyan $1.50 


TEACHING THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM 


A practical lesson plan for each of the chapters of the 
Catechism, by Fr. Josef Goldbrunner. 4 volumes, each $1.65 


TEACHING ALL NATIYNS 


A Symposium on Modern Catechetics, edited by Johannes 
Hofinger, S.J. and Clifford Howell, S.J. Cloth $6.50 


“The Catechetical Creed of Our Times.” 


HANDING ON THE FAITH 
A Manual of Catechetics by Josef A. Jungmann, SJ. Bib- 
liography index, cloth $6.50 


“The standard work in religious education.” 


INTRODUCTION TO. A CATHOLIC 
CATECHISM 
Edited by Hubert Fischer, with contributions by Josef A. 
Jungmann, S.J. and Clifford Howell, SJ. $2.50 


HANDBOOK OF THE LITURGY 


By Rudolf Peil, with an introduction by Msgr. Martin P. 
Hellriegel. Cloth $5.95 


“Indispensable for Priests and Educators.” 


IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN GOD 


“A strikingly original synthesis of the real meaning of Ca- 
tholicism, written for our contemporaries by M. Zundel." 
Cloth $3.50 


BIBLE PICTURES By R. Seewold 


Modern wall pictures on the Old and New Testaments (size 
24” x 34”). Portfolio (12 lithos) $29.95, single litho $2.50 


ask for a free illustrated brochure on Modern Catechetics 


HERDER AND HERDER NEW YORK 


7 WEST 46TH STREET 


NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK PLaza 7-6323 
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